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Chapter 1 ®) 
Introduction Ghosh for 


David Bennett and Juhana Toivanen 


1.1. Introduction 


Aristotle’s theory of perception influenced subsequent generations of philosophers 
almost two millenia. It was discussed by thinkers from radically different cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds, but in a certain sense all these authors were parts of one 
and the same philosophical tradition: the Aristotelian one. The present volume 
brings together thirteen essays that aim to illuminate this tradition from several 
angles. The guiding principle behind all the essays is that despite its explanatory 
power, Aristotle’s theory of perception entails a number of philosophically intrigu- 
ing problems. Past philosophers were quick to recognise these problems, and often 
they ended up stretching the limits of the received theory in their endeavour to 
explain how human (and nonhuman animal) cognitive processes take place. 
Philosophers of the Aristotelian tradition were broadly interested in epistemo- 
logical and psychological aspects of cognitive processes, but perception was usually 
considered as an important starting point. Not that all authors in the tradition would 
have been empiricists, but even those who based human knowledge on some higher 
principles usually admitted that perception is a necessary part of the process by 
which we come to know reality. Moreover, theories of perception offered a platform 
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for scrutinising several metaphysical questions ranging from the relation between 
mind and body to the nature of the objects of cognition (external objects or internal 
representations), and from the relation between material changes of the body and 
cognitive states of the soul to the very nature of consciousness itself, and everything 
in between. This is why theories of perception matter: they tell how we relate to the 
world around us, how our knowledge comes about, and what we are (as cognisers). 

This is also why problems in theories of perception matter. To borrow the famous 
idea from another context, a small mistake at the beginning is a great one at the end,! 
so it is good to get the details of one’s theory of perception right, before tackling 
more complex epistemological and psychological issues. Looking at the history of 
philosophy, one cannot avoid noticing that astonishingly many philosophers have 
thought that Aristotle got those details right. Or almost right. For there are also 
astonishingly many philosophers who have, in principle, accepted his theory of per- 
ception but at the same time noticed that there are certain philosophical prob- 
lems in it. 

The present volume focuses on these problems. Some of the chapters discuss 
Aristotle and propose solutions to the difficulties that an interpreter of his view 
faces; others investigate the subsequent reception of his theory of perception and the 
various problems that philosophers have found in it. The volume also reveals vari- 
ous ways in which past philosophers have tried to improve the theory—either by 
explicitly addressing issues that Aristotle left open, by defending certain interpreta- 
tions of his theory instead of others, or by developing the theory further so as to 
answer the problems and shortcomings that have been attached to it throughout the 
centuries. 

The result, we hope, is a rich and engaging account of attempts to provide a 
philosophically sound explanation of sense perception. Although modern science 
has challenged certain fundamental presuppositions of Aristotelian theories of per- 
ception, these attempts still contain important philosophical insights. Even when the 
historical theories are considered obsolete when it comes to mechanisms of sense 
perception, they always afford us a framework by which we may scrutinise prob- 
lems that are still relevant. The ideas that they offer are historically speaking old, but 
they are in many ways philosophically fresh, as they may be used to open new per- 
spectives to contemporary views. 
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Quia parvus error in principio magnus est in fine [...]” (Thomas Aquinas, De ente et essentia, 
369a1-2; cf. Aristotle, Cael. 1.5, 271b8—13). 
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1.2 Aristotle’s Theory of Perception: The Basics 
and the Problems 


The basic principles of Aristotle’s theory of perception have been explained in 
scholarly literature sufficiently well, and although many aspects of it remain contro- 
versial, there is no need to revisit it in detail here.” However, the essays included in 
this collection require some familiarity with Aristotle’s approach, and therefore a 
truncated version of its key elements is likely to be useful. 

Aristotle understands perception in terms of his general theory of change. The 
soul has a potency (or power) to perceive, which is divided into five sense modali- 
ties: sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. When an external object or its percepti- 
ble qualities act upon the external senses, the potency to perceive is actualised, and 
the perceiving subject becomes aware of the corresponding quality. In addition to 
the external senses, Aristotle elaborates on a number of other cognitive functions 
that pertain to sensible qualities of external objects. One of these he calls the koiné 
aisthésis, the “common sense,” which is a power that unifies the information that we 
receive via the five external senses. Another important power is called phantasia, 
“imagination.” Although not directly a perceptual power, it belongs to the sensory 
(part of the) soul and is related in several ways to the contents of our perception and 
to the way these contents figure in higher-order cognitive processes and what might 
be called “post-sensory” processes, such as dreaming. Aristotle also dicusses differ- 
ent types of memory, but its precise role in perception remains largely at the margins 
of his analysis. 

By using the machinery provided by these powers of the soul, Aristotle is able to 
analyse in a philosophically detailed manner both the mechanism of sense percep- 
tion (in its different modalities) and various psychological phenomena that are part 
and parcel of contemporary philosophy of perception. He considers sight as the 
model for all the senses, offering an analysis of how it functions and provides infor- 
mation about the external world.’ The other four external senses are treated more 
cursorily—a fact that made room for further developments by later philosophers.* In 
addition to the basics, Aristotle focuses on several more complex cognitive opera- 
tions, such as the so-called binding problem (i.e., how the information from five 
different sense modalities gets united into one perceptual experience), higher order 
perception, and perceptual discrimination. 

Although the general approach in Aristotle’s theory is rather straightforward, it 
entails several intriguing problems and open questions. The most well-known of 
these problems concerns the nature of the change that brings about sense percep- 
tion: does it involve a material change of the organ, is it equal to such a change, or 


*For discussion concerning the details, see, e.g. Caston 2005; Gregoric 2007; Knuuttila 2008; 
Marmodoro 2014; Sorabji 1974. 


3 De An. 2.7; Sens. 1-3. 


‘For instance, medieval Latin authors asked if touch is one or several senses, and they defended 
different theories concerning the object of touch. See Yrj6nsuuri 2008. 
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should it be understood in some other way? According to the so-called primitive or 
fundamental literal interpretation,’ the sense organs literally become like the sensi- 
ble quality that affects them—as the stock example has it, the eye-jelly turns red 
when we see a red object. By contrast, the so-called spiritualist reading is based on 
the idea that the change that brings about sense perception is different in compari- 
son to a material change, and that it should be understood as a spiritual or inten- 
tional change that does not (primarily) alter the quality of the organ. Instead, it 
actualises the cognitive power.® The dispute over the correct interpretation of 
Aristotle has been partially exegetical, but it has also managed to enrich contempo- 
rary philosophical discussion by offering a third option between reductive natural- 
ism and a dualist conception of the mind and its functions.’ Thus, it is a good 
example of the way in which philosophical problems in and around Aristotle’s the- 
ory of perception contribute to contemporary philosophical discussions. 

There are a host of other problems that have been raised in scholarly literature. 
Some of them have been embedded in the philosophical tradition that stems from 
Aristotle’s works from the very beginning. Aristotle himself occasionally points out 
complications related to his own view, and sometimes he does so in such a way that 
his final answer remains sufficiently ambiguous as to leave room for further discus- 
sions. Many other problems are raised by later philosophers, who have found 
Aristotle’s theory problematic or lacking in certain respects. For instance, the com- 
mon sense (koiné aisthésis) can be understood either as a distinct power in addition 
to the external senses or as a unified perceptual capacity that comprises all five sense 
modalities taken together, and it is unclear which reading is more faithful to 
Aristotle—or, more importantly, which reading explains our cognitive processes 
better. Another good example is the possibility of perceiving several things at the 
same time, which Aristotle raises in chapter seven of his De sensu et sensato: he 
acknowledges that we have this capacity, but his explanation for it is difficult in 
many respects. Yet another issue concerns the role of paying attention as a condition 
for consciously perceiving things around us. These problems and the disputes sur- 
rounding them are well-documented in earlier scholarship, and the chapters in the 
present volume will shed additional light to them, so we will spare the reader from 
an excessive list of their kin. Instead, let us briefly focus on the three linguistic tradi- 
tions that the chapters in this volume explore. 


5Caston 2005: 250-51. For instance, Burnyeat (1992) and Johansen (1997: 250-80) reject the 
material change altogether. 

®Caston 2005 offers a comprehensive view of the different positions on this topic. For an additional 
approach characterised as “strong hylomorphism,” see Charles 2009, with Caston’s response 
appended. 

’The literature on this topic is voluminous; one may begin with the contributions in Nussbaum and 
Rorty (eds) 1992. 
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1.3 Aristotelian Tradition or Traditions? 


We mentioned above that this volume covers discussions from the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion. However, the contributions pertain to ancient Greek philosophy, medieval 
Arabic philosophy, and medieval Latin philosophy, and one might ask if these three 
constitute a unified tradition in any meaningful sense. Would it not be better to 
speak about traditions (in plural)? It is reasonable to ask what justifies speaking of 
one tradition instead of many; but it is equally reasonable to adopt the contrary per- 
spective and ask in what respects the linguistic and cultural differences can be con- 
sidered to distinguish several traditions. 

We do not deny that there are good reasons to claim that the contributions in this 
volume represent research into more than one tradition. The connections between 
the Greek, the Arabic, and the Latin linguistic traditions were established via trans- 
lations of the key texts, but they all developed independently of each other for long 
periods; they did not each receive all of the important works from the other tradi- 
tions, and many discussions remained internal to them. The set of Aristotelian trea- 
tises known as the Parva naturalia, beginning with the De sensu, for example, was 
transmitted into Arabic in a highly irregular adaptation, leading to several startling 
mutations in the tradition. Developments in medicine and the natural sciences pro- 
foundly impacted the Arabic and Hebrew reception of Aristotle’s theory of percep- 
tion.” Likewise, Latin medieval authors had only haphazard knowledge of Plato’s 
works, ancient Stoic material, and the Arabic tradition. Whereas Averroes’ works 
were translated and became part of the Latin tradition, they were generally ignored 
in the Islamic world outside of Andalucia; even there, the extensive Hebrew recep- 
tion of Averroes’ philosophy was barely noticed by Latin scholars. Moreover, Latin 
medieval philosophers were influenced by Christian theology, which did not exert 
any comparable influence on medieval Arabic authors. Even though these influ- 
ences may be most strongly felt in certain other areas of philosopy, philosophy of 
mind and theories of perception were not immune to them. 

Cultural and linguistic distinctions, religious preoccupations, scientific develop- 
ments, and historical chance all contributed to the unique evolution of the traditions 
we today call “Greek, Arabic, and Latin.” Although it is striking that authors from 
such various backgrounds could continue to profess Aristotelianism as their philo- 
sophical allegiance or heritage, the name meant different things to different authors. 
This process began with the Neoplatonic commentators. What we call Aristotelianism 
may differ significantly from what past authors called Aristotelianism; indeed, it is 
somewhat unclear that the term is used in one precise meaning even today. 

For example, Averroes, taking the Arabic Parva naturalia to be genuinely 
Aristotelian (although it is in fact a significant distortion: for instance, the Arabic 
version asserted the veridical nature of dreams), was at pains to associate each sense 
capacity to a particular sensible elemental property: water, for the eye; air, for the 


* See Hansberger 2010. 
°On the medical tradition, see Adamson and Pormann 2017. 
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ear; and the “smoky-fiery” elemental property, for the nose. Combining this 
“Aristotelian” doctrine (in De sensu et sensato 5, 443a22—24, Aristotle attributes it 
to Heraclitus) to what was then known in medical science, he supposed that “objects 
of smell therefore can heal the brain, due to its coldness [as juxtaposed with] the 
heat of the smoky part smelled.”!® Thus claims about aromatherapy were naturalised 
as Aristotelianism in the twelfth century. 

The most important reason to question the unity of the tradition, however, is that 
there are significant philosophical differences between Aristotle and his followers. 
In the most extreme cases, the general appreciation of Aristotle and admiration of 
his philosophical acuity led philosophers to draw support from the old master even 
in cases where the connection to his views was meagre, or even nonexistent. 
Especially in the Latin tradition, appealing to Aristotle’s views and claiming that 
one’s own view can be justified on Aristotelian grounds was a norm rather than an 
exception—one might say that philosophers wanted to identify themselves as 
Aristotelians even when they strictly speaking were not. 

It may be worth noting that if we start to distinguish traditions on the basis of 
these and other similar criteria, we may end up having way more traditions than the 
three linguistic ones: after all, each philosopher had their own “Aristotle.” If the 
criterion for belonging to a tradition is a strict doctrinal similarity, no original phi- 
losopher can ever belong to any tradition. 

Yet, there are also good reasons to think that the three (or more) traditions are in 
fact branches that spring from one root. Even more strongly, there are reasons to 
think that these form one tradition that is not divided into branches. Different views 
are defended, and not every view influences later discussions. But it is a well- 
established fact that Latin philosophers were heavily affected by Arabic philoso- 
phers, not only in their interpretations of Aristotle, but in their philosophical views 
more generally. One example is the perspectivist theory, which influenced Latin 
authors via translations from Arabic. Although it can be considered to be a deviation 
from the Aristotelian tradition, it is equally reasonable to say that it is a development 
of it: certain fundamental elements of Aristotle’s theory are preserved in it, and 
there is no question that it depends on his philosophical innovations in many ways. 

Ultimately it comes down to the definition of ‘tradition.’ It is a flexible term that 
can be used in a broad sense (and then it includes everything) or in a narrower sense 
(and then it can be used to focus on a more narrow part of the more general tradi- 
tion). We do not intend to fix the scope here. But we want to point out that using the 
term in different ways serves different purposes. Our purpose here is to emphasise 
the unity and interrelatedness of philosophical discussions concerning perception 
and the problems that emerge when intelligent people use much of their energy to 
think about perception, and in particular, when they do so largely on the basis of a 
shared corpus of philosophical works. 

This corpus begins with Aristotle’s De anima and De sensu et sensato, but the 
tradition is strenghtened by internal influences: Aristotle’s impact on other ancient 


'0 Averroes, Talkhis Kitab al-Hiss, 8.10-13. 
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authors; his indirect influence, through these authors, upon Arabic and Latin phi- 
losophy; the influence that Arabic philosophy exercised on Latin discussions via 
translations; and of course the internal influences within Arabic and Latin discus- 
sions themselves; etc. This dynamic cross-fertilisation is crucial for a living tradi- 
tion. It undeniably leads to doctrinal differences, but it also keeps the discussion 
relevant. Distinguising a full-fledged Aristotelian from a philosopher happy to adopt 
only a few aspects of the tradition may be useful when analysing finer details that 
separate one author from another, but at the same time the unifying elements should 
not be forgotten. 

Finally, one criterion that may not be the most important but affects the picture 
anyway: a sociological criterion. If authors themselves thought that they are doing 
Aristotelian philosophy, then we have one more reason to think that they belong to 
an Aristotelian tradition. As it turns out, applying this criterion to premodern authors 
is not so straightforward, because philosophers who followed Aristotle did not nec- 
essarily have to emphasise that they were Aristotelians. Why? Because there were 
no clear alternatives. After the philosophical schools of antiquity had been closed, 
and before the serious criticism of the Aristotelianism of the schoolmen (scholas- 
tics), philosophers thought that they were doing philosophy, not Aristotelian phi- 
losophy. Again, this does not mean that all thinkers would have been equally content 
with all facets of Aristotle’s philosophy; one way to read the history of philoso- 
phy—and the history of theories of perception—is to focus on elements that slowly 
grow out of a tradition and go beyond it. Indeed, it is possible to find thinkers from 
all periods who do not want to follow in Aristotle’s footsteps and who explicitly 
criticised others for doing so. And it is precisely in these cases that we can see how 
the ‘tradition’ starts to turn into a plural. 

The bottom line is that ‘tradition’ is a theoretical concept that serves a purpose. 
The historical story looks different depending on the way it is understood: we may 
want to emphasise the fundamental unity between philosophical discussions over 
time and place, and the concept of tradition is a useful tool for doing that. Or we 
may want to focus on differences and talk about breaks in the tradition or different 
traditions. Our hope is that the present volume allows the reader to see both sides of 
the story and to reflect upon both the similarities and the differences. 


1.4 After Aristotle 


It goes without saying that discussions concerning sense perception in Greek antiq- 
uity did not end with Aristotle. The topic was discussed by many authors with vary- 
ing outlooks. Just to mention a few: Alexander of Aphrodisias, Philoponus, and 
Themistius defended and developed theories that are in many ways indebted to 
Aristotle, while Galen, Plotinus, and many Stoics can be said to be further removed 
from his framework. Ancient authors tackled many problems that go to the heart of 
Aristotle’s theory. They discussed the precise mechanism by which sense percep- 
tion takes place, focusing especially on the physiology of perception as well as on 
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the nature of the alteration that the sense organs undergo in perception. Likewise, 
various issues concerning the general hylomorphic framework of Aristotle’s theory 
were debated, and many authors focused on the conceptual dimension of percep- 
tion. Some suggested that perception should be understood as a rational judgement 
instead of as a purely sensory process. The active nature of perception and the idea 
that the soul needs to pay attention before it can perceive was taken to the fore, due 
to Platonist influences. And so forth.!! Many of these questions continued to vex 
later Arabic and Latin philosophers, and some of them are still discussed today in 
one form or another (not only as exegetical problems but as ones that are relevant to 
contemporary theories of perception). 

The titanic figures of classical Arabic philosophy—al-Kindi (d. 870), al-Farabi 
(d. 950), and Ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. 1037)—inherited the Aristotelian theories rel- 
evant to sense perception in the context of a great transmission of Greek thought 
into the Arabic language in the ninth and tenth centuries.'* The translations of this 
material established a cottage industry in Peripatetic philosophy; since the raw 
material included Neoplatonic commentaries and original texts, participants were 
driven to integrative, harmonising measures to make sense of it. Moreover, the 
entire tradition was recast by the immense philosophical project of Avicenna, such 
that it became, in a very real sense, “Avicennan” philosophy from the eleventh cen- 
tury onward.'? Although Avicenna’s psychology was justly more influential due to 
his refinement of faculty psychology and cognitive theory, we shall see from several 
chapters in this volume that the fundamental Aristotelian positions on sense percep- 
tion continued to require explication. 

The “Peripatetic/Avicennan” strain of Arabic philosophy was nestled, sometimes 
rather uncomfortably, with indigenous Islamic cosmological thought on the one 
side, and rapidly advancing practical scientific and medical expertise on the other. 
The former, enshrined in scholarly imagination as kalam (literally, “discourse”’), 
included highly sophisticated atomist theories of sense perception, whereby sensi- 
ble properties, as accidents, penetrated (or were penetrated by) the perceiving spirit 
according to painstakingly detailed physical rules.'* Often kalam disputes would 
begin with distinctly theological problems, such as whether God could be seen, or 
whether God could make us perceive non-sensible realities. The latter— 
“scientific’-—movement, embodied most famously by figures such as Ibn al- 
Haytham (Alhacen/Alhazen in the Latin tradition), was a continuous source for 
innovation, particularly in optics and medicine.'> 

Finally, Aristotle’s works had an immense influence on Latin theories of percep- 
tion. Psychological issues were discussed before the reception of Aristotle and 


'' Useful summaries are, e.g., Tuominen 2014 and Caston 2005. See also the collection of trans- 
lated material in Sorabji 2005: 33-60. 


'2 Qn this historical moment, see Gutas 1998. 


'’The famous exception is Ibn Rushd (Averroes, d. 1198), who notoriously tried to peel back the 
layers of Avicennism to get to the Aristotelian fruit concealed within it. 


'4The most enthusiastic account of kalam theories is to be found in Wolfson 1976. 
'S See the introduction in Sabra 1989; Adamson and Pormann 2017. 
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Arabic scientific and philosophical works mainly in the context of monastic litera- 
ture, in which otherworldy vision of God had a paramount role in comparison to 
normal vision. After the arrival of Latin translations, philosophers took their basic 
views from Aristotle. However, there were at least three other sources that formed 
the framework of their discussions: Avicenna, the so-called perspectivists—a term 
that referred to Arabic optical theories, especially to the work of Alhazen (Ibn al- 
Haytham)—and Augustine. Especially the last two sets of sources offered ideas that 
differ significantly from Aristotle’s theory, and the endeavour to harmonise different 
approaches with each other and with other philosophical commitments led to inter- 
esting new openings. In particular, bringing the science of optics of light and vision 
into contact with Aristotelian premises helped Latin authors to formulate their theo- 
ries in radically different ways, and to focus on aspects that were underdeveloped or 
completely absent in Aristotle’s works.!° Likewise, Augustine’s theologically loaded 
conception of the active nature of the soul—itself inspired by Neoplatonist views of 
late antiquity—led some philosophers to turn the Aristotelian theory of perception 
on its head: it is not the object that acts upon the powers of the soul, but rather the 
soul actively reaches to the external world and grasps what is there.'” 

In sum, philosophers who were familiar with Aristotle’s works were strongly 
influenced by them. However, they were usually quite eager to elaborate on various 
aspects of the theory that they found in Aristotle, and they did not hesitate to offer 
their own solutions to various problems when needed. Their interventions were 
motivated by the sources they used in addition to Aristotle, by cultural differences 
(always catalysts for intellectual progress), and by their own creative minds. All 
these are exemplified in the contributions to the present volume, as described 
briefly below. 


1.5 Brief Description of the Contents of This Volume 


As already mentioned, this anthology focuses on philosophical problems concern- 
ing sense perception in the history of philosophy. Each of the thirteen essays tackles 
a particular problem that tests the limits of Aristotle’s theory of perception and 
develops it in new directions. Most of the essays come in pairs: an essay written by 
one specialist is coupled with another essay that tackles the same topic from a dif- 
ferent angle. This arrangement serves to broaden the philosophical issue analysed in 
one essay, to extend the investigation to related authors, and in general to give the 
reader a possibility to reflect on the topic from new perspectives. Although the 
essays are independent and can be read individually, it is our conviction that reading 
the essays in connection to each other will be fruitful. This, we hope, applies to the 
volume as a whole and not only to the paired papers. 


‘Lindberg 1976. 
'” See, e.g., Silva and Toivanen 2010; Silva and Yrjénsuuri 2014. 
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Victor Caston’s contribution is a penetrating sequel to his ground-breaking 2005 
work, “The Spirit and the Letter: Aristotle on Perception.” Intentionality, for 
Aristotle, is a natural phenomenon. In discussing perception as a natural change in 
De anima 2.12, he describes it as a process of receiving form without matter. This 
has commanded the attention of scholars, leading to the aforementioned opposition 
between spiritualist and literalist readings (as well as many more nuanced varia- 
tions), which sought to settle what Aristotle meant when he explained that sense 
powers receive forms without matter. In this essay, Caston argues that the change 
entailed by perception is rather a transduction of information. This analysis allows 
us to take Aristotle’s intentionality as a non-magical process; rather, perception 
involves information transposed into a different key. Aristotle’s use of the seal anal- 
ogy is most evocative in this reading, guaranteeing the authority and veracity of 
sense-impressions while allowing for error, attributed to the faculty of phantasia. 

Todd Ganson’s contribution focuses on a contrast between two different ways of 
understanding the nature of perception in Aristotle’s theory. On the one hand, per- 
ception can be considered similar to belief because it takes a stand on how things are 
in the external world. Like belief, perception is representational, and it can be evalu- 
ated in terms of accuracy and veridicality. On the other hand, perception can be 
taken to be ‘presentational’, that is, it is simply a matter of being presented or 
acquainted with items in the environment. Ganson calls attention to contexts in 
which Aristotle seems to favour the former view. 

Mark Eli Kalderon’s companion piece to Ganson continues the debate concern- 
ing Aristotle’s theory of perception. In particular, Kalderon critically evaluates 
Ganson’s proposal that perception is assimilated to rational thinking in several 
ways, and he argues that perception does not contain intentional or representational 
content. The two papers form a comprehensive whole that lays out two possible and 
equally interesting interpretations of the material. 

Filip Radovic investigates the sense behind a bizarre example introduced by 
Aristotle in the De insomniis: namely, that when a menstruating woman looks at a 
mirror, it 1s stained red. In his scientific works on human and animal behaviour, 
Aristotle does not invoke such outrageous superstitious beliefs, and his theory of 
perception does not seem to endorse reciprocal change of this sort anyway. Radovic 
uses this as a case study in Aristotle’s use of examples as pedagogical tools, and 
examines its value as evidence in the literalist/spiritualist debate. 

Attila Hangai explores Alexander of Aphrodisias’ resolution of the problem of 
simultaneous perception; the problem was recognised by Aristotle, who identified 
the criteria for a solution. Hangai argues that Alexander’s interpretive intervention 
in the Aristotelian discussion of the topic led to an ingenious, and quite Aristotelian, 
solution. By emphasising the role of judgment, Alexander is shown to have reset the 
inquiry into simultaneous perception. 

Elisa Coda argues in her contribution that Themistius (d. 388) provides in his 
paraphrase of the De anima an account of Aristotle’s doctrine of common sense that 
combines Alexander of Aphrodisias and Plotinus. The Aristotelian koiné aisthésis is 
interpreted as the unifying power of an incorporeal pneuma that receives the infor- 
mation from the senses, the messengers of the soul. On the basis of this Plotinian 
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tenet, Themistius describes the koiné aisthésis as a spiritual power that unifies 
diverse and even opposite sensorial inputs, and discriminates between them. This 
interpretation of koiné aisthésis was influential in subsequent Greek works on the 
De anima from late Antiquity (pseudo-Philoponus) to the Byzantine times 
(Sophonias) and inspired Avicenna. 

Jari Kaukua addresses two questions related to Themistius’ alleged influence on 
Avicenna’s theory of the common sense. The first question concerns the phenome- 
non of incidental perception, which Themistius explained by means of the common 
sense. For Avicenna, on the contrary, the explanation of cases such as our perceiving 
something yellow as honey involves the faculty of estimation and the entire system 
of the internal senses that he coined, and this results in an analysis that is consider- 
ably more complex than Themistius’. The second question concerns Themistius’ 
claim according to which an incorporeal spirit is the primary subject of perception. 
Kaukua argues that Avicenna departs from such a view both because for him, spirit 
is a corporeal substance, and because he insists that the subject of all cognition is the 
soul itself, not any of its faculties. Finally, he concludes by briefly considering other, 
more general ways in which Themistius could have influenced Avicenna’s 
psychology. 

Laura Hassan introduces readers to the complications brought out by theologians 
in the aftermath of Avicenna’s synthesis of Peripatetic and Neoplatonic philosophy. 
Taking the case of the Ash‘arite theologian Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 1233), who was 
well versed in Avicennan philosophy but ultimately committed to the sophisticated 
late Ash‘arism of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (another subtle reader of Avicenna), Hassan 
shows how discussions of the process of vision reveal the stakes and intricacies of 
the reception of Aristotelian theory in the later Arabic tradition. Aristotle’s analysis 
of sense perception had been reworked successively over the centuries, with new 
interpretations emerging in canonical commentaries; such innovations had a far- 
reaching influence, conditioning the development of Arabic philosophy in Avicenna 
and beyond. As Hassan demonstrates, medieval Ash‘arite theologians such as 
al-Amidi engaged with their philosophical opponents and therefore, by extension, 
with the received Aristotelian tradition as filtered through the prism of Avicenna. 
Al-Amidi’s delicate balancing of Peripatetic and theological accounts of the pro- 
cesses of vision demonstrates the long shadow of a particularly Aristotelian mode of 
inquiry into the mechanisms of sense perception. 

Jon McGinnis’ contribution discusses further the topic raised by Hassan. He pro- 
vides additional context concerning medieval Islamic theories of vision and sug- 
gests that al-Amidi’s apparent about-face from a philosophical approach to a 
theological one may be less doctrinally motivated than an indication of a more gen- 
eral methodological tendency among late classical and post-classical thinkers in the 
Islamicate world. 

Aurélien Robert focuses on John of Jandun’s (1280-1328) theory of perception 
and provides new insight into the well-known dispute over the relation between 
physical changes and mental acts in the Aristotelian theory of perception. Robert 
shows that Jandun was much indebted to Alexander of Aphrodisias. He also 
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addresses perception as a relational and qualitative change, and argues that Jandun 
emphasised that the mind is not passive but actively engages in perceptual process. 

Sten Ebbesen expands on the possible sources of Jandun’s view. He delves 
deeper into Alexander of Aphrodisias’ explanation of the relational nature of per- 
ception, and his detailed analysis of certain key passages in Jandun and in his con- 
temporary Radulphus Brito shows that there is a close connection between these 
two authors. Ebbesen’s contribution includes a critical edition of a question from 
Brito’s commentary on De sensu which has hitherto been available only in manu- 
script form, and which is a probable source for the relevant question in Jandun’s 
commentary. 

Christophe Grellard examines Nichole Oresme’s (c. 1320-82) theory of percep- 
tion, and focuses especially on the problem of perceptual error. Grellard shows that 
Oresme’s view is deeply influenced by both the Avicennian and Perspectivist tradi- 
tions, and that his solution is based on the idea that perception takes place when the 
internal sense makes a judgement and quasi-reasoning (discursus). The role of hab- 
its and attention in the process of perception and in the production of perceptual 
errors receives a detailed analysis at the hands of Grellard, who also links Oresme’s 
theory with modern constructivist psychology. 

Finally, José Filipe Silva expands on Grellard’s analysis by providing comple- 
mentary evidence for the active model of perception in Oresme. Further, Silva 
shows that influences on his model go beyond Avicenna and the perspectivist tradi- 
tion in geometrical optics. The roots of this general approach to perception can be 
traced to Augustine, who inspired several medieval philosophers in their critical 
engagement with Aristotle’s theory and those aspects they found lacking in it. In 
particular, the idea that perception can take place only if the perceiving subject pays 
attention to things in her surroundings was used to underline certain aspects of cog- 
nitive psychology and phenomenology of perception. Silva connects this idea to the 
possibility of error in perceptual processes in a way that illuminates this crucial 
aspect of medieval Latin theories of perception. 
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Chapter 2 4») 
Aristotle on the Transmission ome 
of Information: Receiving Form Without 

the Matter 


Victor Caston 


Abstract At the beginning of De anima 2.12, Aristotle compares perception to the 
way sealing wax is imprinted by signet rings to explain how the senses receive form 
“without the matter.’ A close reading shows that the passage concerns the way 
information is transmitted through causal interactions, specifically through a kind of 
transduction. Unlike other causal interactions where the form is embodied in what 
is affected, replicating the agent’s active quality, the wax does not become a signet, 
nor do the senses become colored, flavored, and so on. Rather they receive the form 
in question by embodying and replicating certain features that are essential to the 
active quality, specifically the ratios Aristotle thinks define perceptible qualities, 
and thereby receive information about the perceptible object. This distinctive natural 
and material process explains the authority of perception: the senses receive the 
identifying marks of objects and thus bear the “seal of reality.” 


2.1 Introduction 


Much of what has been put forward as evidence of Aristotle’s concept of intention- 
ality is nothing of the sort. Brentano and others standardly rely on five doctrines 
from his theory of perception and understanding: 


(i) Every psychological activity has an object (de An. 2.4). 
(ii) In cognition, we become like the object (de An. 2.5; cf. 3.4). 


The following paper was started in 2004 and read widely, but never published, apart from a brief 
sketch in §§4.1 and 4.3 of Caston 2005. I have incorporated material from the latter, significantly 
revised and expanded here. 
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(iii) The activity of the object is “one and the same” as the activity of cognition and 
present in the subject (de An. 3.2). 
(iv) Cognition is not an ordinary alteration (de An. 2.5). 
(v) In cognition, the form is received without the matter (de An. 2.12; cf. 3.4). 


Coming after Brentano, as we do, it is all too easy to hear familiar theses about 
intentionality in these doctrines, especially the first four. The first sounds like the 
thesis that every mental state is of or about something; the second, that something 
in us is somehow similar, or even isomorphic, to the object of our mental state; the 
third, that the object of cognition, as an object of cognition, is immanent in the 
activity of cognition and is essential to its identity; and the fourth, that intentional 
states cannot be accounted for naturalistically—that no material or physical event 
exhibits intentionality. 

If we view these doctrines in their original context, however, it is clear that this 
impression is mistaken. Most of these doctrines do not even come close to having 
the right extension for expressing a concept of intentionality. 

The first four doctrines are all instances of broader generalizations that are meant 
to hold for nonintentional as well as intentional states. They are causal doctrines that 
apply to agent-patient interactions quite widely, including noncognitive and 
inanimate ones. In Aristotle’s view, (i) holds not only for cognition, but digestion. 
The likeness at issue in (ii) is something he thinks is found in every agent-patient 
interaction whatsoever. The patient undergoing change always comes to be like the 
agent’s active quality, as result of its action. (iii) likewise applies universally to such 
interactions. Aristotle believes the activity of every agent is “one and the same” as 
the activity of the patient and present in it. (iv) extends beyond cognition as well. It 
turns on the difference between two kinds of causal power, namely, passive powers 
that are exhausted or used up when they are exercised—for Aristotle alterations in 
an ordinary sense—and those where the power is preserved or even strengthened by 
the activity, like building or digestion. These four doctrines cannot, then, serve as a 
mark of the intentional. None of them individually constitutes a sufficient condition 
for intentionality, or even all of them jointly, since they all apply to digestion. 

Still less does any of them offer a necessary condition of intentionality, including 
(v). This is due, once again, to their causal nature. Any intentional state to which 
these doctrines apply would be about its immediate cause—it will be about what 
brings it about. But for many intentional states, content and cause diverge, for the 
simple reason that what these states are about has never existed or been the case, and 
so cannot be a cause. The content of such states cannot be explained by any simple 
causal account, whereas a mental state is about its immediate cause. Aristotle 
recognizes this and because of it introduces a distinct new faculty he calls phantasia, 
which plays a central role in his account of intentionality.! 

Perception and understanding, of course, are both intentional states. But they do 
not serve as Aristotle’s model for intentional states generally, as Neoscholastics 
sometimes appear to think. Perception and understanding are central for him, but 


'For discussion of these issues, see Caston 1996, 1998. 
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because of the role he takes them to play in our mental economy. Each involves a 
key transition or “interface”: one between the world and our experience of it, the 
other between that experience and rational understanding. What happens at each of 
these junctures is obviously critical. Moreover, it is natural to think, as Aristotle 
does, that the content of other intentional states derives in some way from the 
content of perception and understanding. So for this reason alone, we need to have 
some grasp of their intentionality too. 

Neoscholastics like Brentano could reply with a scaled-back proposal. They 
might concede that none of these doctrines provides a necessary condition of 
intentionality, and also that the first four do not provide a sufficient condition, even 
jointly. But (v), they might insist, does constitute a sufficient condition, at least in 
conjunction with the rest. Receiving form without the matter is something that 
pertains only to intentional states, they might argue, even if it does not pertain to all 
of them. It would thus mark a distinctive type of change—on their view, a “spiritual” 
or “intentional” change, to use Aquinas’ terminology, which cannot be reduced to 
underlying material changes. On a more recent version of this view, in fact, there is 
no underlying material change: receiving form without the matter instead is a basic 
and fundamental type of interaction with the world. On both versions, Aristotle still 
draws attention to intentionality. But he does not offer an explanation of it. Instead 
he takes it for granted: intentionality on this view is something sui generis, which 
cannot be further analyzed or explicated. The phrase “receiving form without the 
matter” is therefore construed in a purely negative way. In using it, Aristotle would 
simply be claiming that in perception we do not receive form in the manner of 
material changes; and this, it is assumed, must have something to do with 
intentionality. On this view, though, little more can be said. 

Part of this reply is no doubt right. But only part of it. Aristotle is trying to dis- 
tinguish what occurs in certain intentional states from what happens elsewhere in 
nature. The former essentially involves a transmission of information, whereas the 
latter generally does not. But this does not commit him to a primitive conception of 
intentionality, which is due to a fundamenal type of change, much less an immaterial 
one. As Aristotle develops the notion, receiving form without the matter is not 
purely negative. What he has in mind is a kind of transduction, where certain aspects 
of an object’s form are transmitted, though not in exactly the same way. They are not 
literally replicated, but transposed (as it were) to a different key: certain abstract but 
essential features of the original form are literally preserved, but now realized in a 
transduced form. This takes place, moreover, by means of ordinary material changes, 
even though not reducible to them. It is implemented by such changes, just as the 
activity of building is implemented by sawing and hammering, and by the material 
changes underlying these (cf. de An. 2.5, 417b8—9). Thus, on the view I shall argue 
for, Aristotle holds that intentionality is a natural phenomenon, which is fully 
realized in material changes. 
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2.2 Two Ways of Receiving Forms 


In De anima 2.12, Aristotle turns from his survey of the individual senses in the 
previous five chapters (2.7—11) to the power to perceive in general.” One of his 
central aims in this chapter is to distinguish perception from other natural changes. 
Plants can be warmed or cooled, but unlike us, they can’t feel or perceive it (424a32- 
b1). What accounts for this difference? It is not the fact that we are acted on by a 
perceptible quality, for plants are too: they are affected, he notes, “by the tangible 
qualities themselves” (bx0 TOV antHv abtayv, a34), for example by heat or cold. 
It’s also not the fact that we have a soul, since plants also have “‘an animate part” 
(Eyovte TL POplov woytKdv, a33), indeed a soul.*? The example of plants being 
warmed is thus very pertinent. It shows that for perception to occur, it is not suffi- 
cient that a perceptible quality affects something animate. There must be some fur- 
ther difference that accounts for the fact that we perceive and plants do not.* 

The obvious, but unilluminating, answer is that animals are capable of percep- 
tion whereas plants are not. But that only pushes the question back a step. For we 
can still ask just what it is that enables animals to perceive, and how does it bring 
this about? We feel that there ought to be something in an animal’s make-up, which 
plants lack, that gives it this capacity; and that it makes a difference to the kind of 
change that occurs, to the way in which they are affected by perceptibles, so that in 
one case there is perception and in the other case there is not. Clearly animals have 
the ability and plants do not. But the question is, what difference accounts for that 
difference? 

Of course, the fact that we can raise a question doesn’t guarantee that an answer 
will be forthcoming. In the abstract, Aristotle could resist this demand for 
explanation. He could stand his ground and repeat his earlier answer: animals have 
the capacity to perceive and plants do not, end of story. It simply comes down to 


? The traditional chapter division between 2.11 and 2.12 slightly obscures this by splitting what was 
originally a continuous sentence: “Now that we have spoken in outline regarding each sense indi- 
vidually, | we need to understand about every sense in general that [...]” (ka0’ Ex&otnv usv_odV 
TOV aisOicewv eipyto tonw, | KXOOAOD Sé KEpi n&oNS aicOhoews Set AaPetv Sti [...], 
424a15-17). All translations are my own. Unless otherwise noted, Forster’s edition (1912) has 
been used for the De anima. 

3De An. 1.5, 411b27-30; 2.2, 413b7-8; 2.3, 414a33-b1; cf. 1.5, 410a2 1-24; 2.3, 415al-3. 

“Tt is not due to a difference in heat. In PA 2.2 (648b11—649b8), Aristotle discusses at some length 
the different and sometimes conflicting criteria we use when characterizing one substance as 
warmer than another, and he expressly distinguishes feeling warmer—that is, being warmer to 
touch—from heating more quickly or cooling more slowly. Boiling water, for example, is hot to 
the touch, but cools more quickly than oil and would in fact be said to be cooler by nature. Other 
criteria involve relative size, melting points, and combustibility. But Aristotle nowhere suggests 
that these different effects are due to fundamentally different causal powers. It is rather a question 
of how a single causal power, heat, affects the passive properties in different types of material. This 
applies equally to de An. 2.12: he is contrasting the effect of a single quality like heat on the per- 
ceptual organs of an animal with the effect it has on other bodies, including the body of a living 
thing that lacks perception. For an excellent detailed discussion of the PA 2.2 passage itself, see 
Lennox 2001: 191-95; for an attempt to enlist this passage in favor of a spiritualist reading, see 
Johansen 1998: 277-80. On spiritualist interpretations generally, see reference in next note. 
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having the right sort of soul, one capable of perception, and there is no further 
explanation that can be offered.° 

But this is not the end of the story for Aristotle. He is sensitive to the demand for 
explanation and immediately moves to address it at 424b1—-3. The reason (aitiov 
yap) that plants do not perceive, he explains, is that they lack a balance or “mean” 
(tO py Exe pecdtynta) and so do not possess the right basis (to1adtHV apynv) for 
receiving or being affected by perceptibles in the relevant way. Instead they are 
“affected along with the matter” (m&oyew peté tic UANc). This explanation has two 
parts. The first part, about possessing a balance or mean, concerns what enables us 
to perceive. The second, about how we are affected when we perceive, concerns the 
activity of perception itself. In line with Aristotle’s general methodology (de An. 
2.4, 415a16—22), we should look first to the activity. Only afterwards can we return 
to the capacity and what grounds it: the answer to the second question constrains the 
answer to the first. 

What does it mean to say that plants are affected along with the matter? Aristotle 
does not elaborate. But it is plainly meant to contrast with the way the senses are 
affected. For he says that the senses receive the forms of perceptibles “without the 
matter” (Gvev Ttij¢ LANs, 424a18) just a little earlier. Here is how the chapter begins: 


We have spoken in outline about the senses individually. But with regard to every sense in 
general, we have to recognize that a sense is something that can receive perceptible forms 
without the matter, just as wax receives the ring’s signet without the iron or gold: it takes on 
the golden or brazen signet, but not in so far as it is a gold or bronze ring. The sense for each 
[type of perceptible] is likewise affected in a similar way by what has color or flavor or 
sound, not in so far as it is said to be each of them, but in so far as it is of this sort, in virtue 
of its logos.® 


Aristotle applies the notion of receiving form without the matter twice: first to 
the sealing wax, which is supposed to offer a clearer illustration of his meaning, and 
then to perception itself, where he offers his most explicit formulation of the distinc- 
tion. To receive a form without the matter, he claims, is not to be affected by an agent 


(a) in so far as it is “said to be each of these things” (fh €kaotov ékeivwv 
A€éyetou, 424423) 


but rather 


‘According to “spiritualist” interpretations, championed above all by M. F. Burnyeat, this in fact is 
Aristotle’s response. For a detailed examination of spiritualist interpretations and the debate sur- 
rounding them with full references, see Caston 2005, esp. §1.3 on the definition of spiritualism and 
§2 for criticism. 


®De An. 2.11, 424a15-2.12, 424a24 (cf. 3.2, 425b23-4): Kad’ ExdOTHY pév obv THY aisOnoewy 
elpntai tOmW. KABOAOD Sé TEpI M&ONS aisOhoews Set AoPeiv Sti 1] pév aloOnois é E071 10 SeKTUKOV 
TOV AioOHTOV eidOv Gvev tis HANs, Oiov 6 KNpdc TOD SaKtvAiov kvev TO owdfpoo Kal tod 
Xpoood dexeton ae) onpeiov, AotpParver 5é TO xpoooby 1] 0 YaAKobv onpeiov, BAN’ obx T YpLGdG 
H XOAKOG: Spoiwg Sé Kal 1} aicOnoIc ExckoTOD ono TOD EXOVTOG XPOpor 1 XLPOV H] Wo@ov naoxeI, 
GAN oby T Exaotov exeivov Aéyeta, GAN’ 7 TOIOvSi Kal KaTA TOV AOyov. Because the Greek 
AOyoc is a technical term for Aristotle and difficult to translate neutrally, I have left it transliterated 
to avoid prejudicing the interpretation. I discuss its meaning below in §2.4.2. 
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(b) in so far as the agent is “of this sort, in virtue of its logos” (f to1ovdi Kal Kata 
TOV AOyou, a24).’ 


Plants, presumably, are affected in the first way (a) and possibly the second (b). The 
senses, in contrast, are affected only in the second way (b). The difficulty lies in 
spelling out what each of these alternatives amounts to, and Aristotle’s use of pro- 
nouns here is not very helpful. 

On a fairly commonplace reading, Aristotle is drawing a contrast between the 
underlying substance and its qualities.’ Both, one might argue, are implicit in the 
clause before, when we are told that the sense is affected “by what has color or fla- 
vor or sound” (U0 Tod Eyovtoc ypHpa rf yopov | wo@ov, 424a22). The perceptible 
object does not affect us in so far as it is said to be “each of these,” that is, in so far 
as it is said to be some type of substance, but only in so far as it is “of this sort,” 
namely, colored, flavored and so on. To see or smell a gardenia is to be affected by 
it, but not as a gardenia. It is to be affected by it only in so far as it is colored or 
fragrant. The point of the contrast, on this reading, is that in perception we are 
affected by objects only in a certain respect, namely, only in so far as they have 
perceptible qualities. The assimilation that we undergo in perception is likewise 
restricted. We become like the perceptible object only in so far as it has the 
perceptible quality in question. To receive form without the matter, on this reading, 
is just to be affected by objects in a more limited way. 

This reading is especially natural for so-called literalist interpretations of 
Aristotle.’ According to such interpretations, our sense organs become “likened” to 
their objects" in a very strong sense, by literally taking on the perceptible qualities 
of their object. That is, every instance of the following schema will be true: 

Lit Whenever I perceive a perceptible quality, F, my sense organ literally comes to be F— 


the predicate "F™ applies to my sense organ in just the same sense that it applies to 
the object. 


7Aristotle uses similar language when it comes to the understanding, drawing an explicit parallel 
to perception (de An. 3.4, 429a15-18); see below, p. 33. We will return to the interpretation of the 
pronouns in these phrases (424a23—24) below, pp. 34-35. Lorenz (2007: 193 n. 29) reads fj at 
424a24 with the later Ambros. H50 supp., rather than the 7 in the other MSS and accepted by all 
the other editors (including Férster and Jannone, who often favors H50). But this reading does not 
affect the difficulty over how to construe the contrast, and indeed Lorenz in his translation still 
understands this clause as governed implicitly by the preceding } in a23 (“except as being of this 
or that quality,’ emphasis mine). 


SW. D. Ross states this reading succinctly: “[...] so the sense for each kind of object (whether this 
is coloured, flavoured, or resonant) is affected by the object not in respect of the object’s being, for 
instance, a chair or a table, but in respect of its being of a certain kind (i.e. coloured, flavoured, or 
resonant) [...]” (Ross 1961: 265, emphasis mine). The reading is extremely widespread, but for 
other clear statements see e.g. Hicks 1907: 416 ad loc.; Block 1960: 94; and possibly Shields 
2016: 248. 

Richard Sorabji has been a leading proponent of this view, though in fact he holds an idiosyncratic 
version of it. The view more commonly associated with the label is in fact the one defended fully 
and explicitly by Stephen Everson (1997). For discussion of how literalism is to be defined, see 
Caston 2005, esp. §§1.1—2, and for criticism of literalist interpretations, §3. 


De An. 2.5, 418a5—6 (cf. 417a20): nenovOdc 5’ poimtou Kai Zotw otov éKeivo. 
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On this reading, when I look at a gardenia, part of my eye actually goes white; when 
I smell it, part of my nose becomes scented with the same heavy fragrance. But no 
part of me literally becomes a gardenia, in flesh and blood. I only take on its 
perceptible qualities or forms, without acquiring the gardenia’s underlying matter, 
much less the substance. According to this interpretation, that is precisely the point 
of the comparison with the signet ring. The wax doesn’t become metal, much less 
another ring. It only takes on the ring’s surface contours—it comes to be shaped in 
the same way.!! Aristotle’s general principle that “man begets man” is thus upheld, 
though only in a restricted form. In perception, we replicate the qualities of an 
object, but not the object itself. 

Part of this is undoubtedly correct. On Aristotle’s view, we are not affected by 
perceptible objects in so far they are a certain kind of substance, but only in so far 
as they have certain perceptible qualities—only in so far as they are white, or sweet, 
or fragrant, and so on. This is not because we can’t perceive objects like tables, 
chairs, or humans. We can, on Aristotle’s view. But they are not perceived intrinsi- 
cally (ka0’ abt&). Rather, they are perceived extrinsically (kata ovpPeBnKdc), 
since being a substance of a certain sort is extrinsic to perceptibles like white.'? In 
fact, Aristotle says that the sense “is not affected at all by a perceptible in so far as 
it is that sort of thing.”!? We perceive the son of Cleon, he claims, “not because he is 
the son of Cleon, but because he is light.”'* What is principally perceptible (kupiac 
aioOnt&) are qualities that are intrinsically perceptible (kxaO’ abt) to a single sense 
exclusively (81a): colors, flavors, odors, tones, and tangible qualities like moisture 


'!| Here we have to ignore the fact that the depressions and projections will be reversed in the case 
of the wax, as this is clearly not meant to be part of the tertium comparationis. All that is essential 
on this reading is the absolute displacement from the original surface. Theophrastus, in contrast, 
does press this point in criticizing Democritus, who also appeals to signet rings in his account of 
vision (De sensibus 52, = Doxogr. Gr. 514.5—10). On Democritus’ theory, see below n. 69. 
"2 De An. 2.6, 418a20-23; 3.1, 425a26-27. This has been denied by Irving Block (1960: 95-97), 
who argues that on the De anima account we cannot perceive physical objects either “directly” or 
“indirectly.” But this flies in the face of Aristotle’s own words: he says that we perceive both 
Diares’ son (Kata ovpPeBnKds yap tobtov aicbdvetm, 2.6, 418a21—22) and Cleon’s son (Kata 
ovpBeBnKdc HoOavopueBa oiov TOV KAéwvoc vidv, 3.1, 425a25—26), even if only extrinsically. 
The English terms “intrinsic” and “extrinsic” capture the contrast between Aristotle’s technical 
terminology here better than any of the traditional translations: “intrinsic” is a very close rendering 
of kaO’ wt (literally, “in virtue of itself’), while “extrinsic” permits contingency or arbitrariness, 
without strictly implying it, just like Aristotle’s use of kata cupfeBnKdc, which notoriously 
includes “necessary accidents.” For Aristotle, what is at issue is whether something holds in virtue 
of a thing’s own nature as such, of some F qua F, or not. 


'3 De An. 2.6, 418a23-24: 516 kai oddéy ndoyet f To1odtov bxd TOD aicOnTOd. 


'4 De An. 3.1, 425a25—26: oby 611 KAEWvOS vIdG, GAA’ Sti AevKOc. If we translate both occurrences 
of 6t1 with “that,” instead of “because,” the sentence would read: “with regard to Cleon’s son, for 
example, we do not perceive that he is Cleon’s son, but only that he is pale; and this happens to 
belong to Cleon’s son.” But then Aristotle would be denying that we perceive extrinsic character- 
istics, instead of offering an example of a characteristic that is so perceived, as he clearly is in 
context (ei 5€ ph, obSap@c dv GAA’ H} Kata CoEPEPNKdS YoOavdpeOa oiov [...], 3.1, 425a24—25), 
something he also affirms earlier (2.6, 418a21—22). 
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and heat.'° These qualities themselves act on the sense organs to produce perception, 
and it is with respect to them that the essence of each sense is defined.'’ The percep- 
tion of substances as such depends on this more basic form of perception. 

But this cannot be Aristotle’s point in the passage above. To become like an object 
only in a certain respect is not peculiar to perception. All nonsubstantial change is 
like that. If I heat water on a stove, the water becomes like the stove only in so far as 
both are hot. It does not become red, or hard, or metallic, much less a stove. Plants, 
similarly, become like the sun only in so far as they become warm; they do not 
become bright, fiery globes. In both of these cases, the patient becomes a replica of 
the agent, not in so far as the agent is a certain sort of substance, but only in so far as 
it has a certain quality, namely, the active causal power that is presently affecting the 
patient. Restricted likeness, then, is not something that distinguishes perception from 
ordinary changes that plants can undergo. It is something they share in common. It 
would dissolve the very contrast Aristotle is trying to draw in this chapter. 

This becomes even clearer if we consider the comparison with signet rings. 
Taking on an impression is a perfectly ordinary alteration for Aristotle. It is the kind 
of change he can explain without difficulty using his standard account of alteration.'® 
If this was all he was after, he could have made his point as effectively with a stick 
and clay. When the round end of a stick is pressed into wet clay, the clay takes on a 
cylindrical shape—it is likened to the stick as result of the stick’s acting on it. But 
the clay does not become wooden, much less a stick. Its likeness is thus restricted in 
just the way required by the commonplace reading." 

A moment’s reflection should suffice to see that this comparison would not have 
worked. Had De anima 2.12 opened with the example of a stick being pressed into 
clay, it would have fallen completely flat. It is not just that it would have been more 
prosaic or less colorful. It is that something essential would have been lost. 


2.3 The Wax and the Seal 


Sealing wax does not merely take on an impression of the ring’s surface. What it 
receives or takes on, Aristotle says twice, is the seal or signet (tO onpetov, 424a20, 
a21).”° This goes beyond the sort of likening that occurs when a stick is pressed in 


'S De An. 2.6, 418a24—25; 3.2, 426b8-12. 
'© Sens. 6, 445b7-8. Cf. Sens. 1, 438b22—23; de An. 2.5, 417b19-21. 
'’De An. 2.6, 418a25. 


'8In the Categories, Aristotle characterizes alteration as a change in quality (14, 15b12), and 
shapes as a kind of quality (8, 10al 1-26). Sometimes, when something is completely transformed 
in shape, it results in a new substance and so could not be considered an alteration in a substance 
(Ph. 7.3, 245b9-246a9; cf. 1.7, 190b5-6). But this is a scruple about substantial changes and so 
does not affect the issue here, which concerns nonsubstantial changes. 


' This applies to the notion of “liken-ness”—a likeness produced as a result of likening—found in 
Charles’ account as well (2000: 114-16). 


°On this meaning of onpetov, see Spier 1990: 107; cf. Lacroix 1955: 92-93; Boardman 1970: 
428-29; and on classical finger rings in particular, see Boardman 1970: 212-34. Plato also speaks 
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clay, and not just because signets are pictorial, as ancient Greek signets standardly 
are. That sort of likeness is not central here.”! A signet is a sign, as the Greek onpetov 
makes clear. And a sign of a special sort. A signet produces a sealing, an impression 
used to establish the identity of its owner. When placed on a document, especially 
for legal or official use, a sealing authorizes the claims, obligations, promises, or 
orders made therein.” A sealing thus differs from most other impressions in that it 
purports to originate from a particular signet and hence from a particular owner, 
typically the author or source of the document. This is essential to the nature of seal- 
ings. If sealings did not in general serve as tokens of the signet’s owner, they could 
not vouch for the authenticity of a document in his absence. 

The main point of comparison, then, is not the fact that the wax receives a set of 
contours, but rather that it “takes on the golden or brazen signe?’ (AapPdaver 6€ TO 
ypvooodrv 1 tO yaAKobv onueiov, a20-21). It is true, of course, that the wax also 
receives the surface contours of the signet. But the two changes differ in a crucial 
respect. The contours of the ring are literally replicated in the wax. The signet is not. 
The wax takes on the signet, but “not in so far as it is gold or bronze” (GAN’ oby 
ypvodc 1 YaAKOc, a21). The wax accordingly does not become another golden or 
brazen signet, but a sealing. The signet and the sealing differ, most obviously, in 
their material: one is metal, while the other is wax. But they also differ as signs. A 
sealing must be present along with a document in order to authorize it. A signet, like 
its owner, need not be. A sealing is a one-off effect. A signet, in contrast, can be used 
repeatedly, to produce many sealings.** What these two signs, as signs, share in 
common is their content. Both indicate the same thing, the owner of the signet, and 


of signets being impressed at Theaetetus 191cp (Gonep SaktvAiwv onpeta Evonpawopévove, D8), 
a passage frequently cited as a parallel for de An. 2.12. But Plato is describing memory there and 
the impressions are taken from perceptions and thoughts (taicg aisOiceot Kai Evvoioic, Tht. 
191D7), not perceptible objects, as in de An. 2.12. It thus has more in common with Aristotle’s use 
of the signet ring comparison for memory at Mem. 1, 450a27-—32. See the discussion below, §2.5.1. 


?|The pictorial element does appear to be involved, on the other hand, when Aristotle uses the 
comparison to signet rings to explain memory’s relation to perception in De memoria 1, 450a25-32 
(for the text of the Parva naturalia, | use Siwek’s edition (1963)). He describes the resulting modi- 
fication as “like a kind of picture” or representation (oiov Cwypa&@pnpec Tt TO 26&00¢, a29). For dis- 
cussion, see below, §2.5.1. 

?2Tn addition to sealing private correspondence, legal documents, and official public documents, 
sealings were also used to indicate possession, a person’s identity in voting, and in religious sacri- 
fice. For a good, brief summary of the uses of signets, with literary references, see Plantzos 1999: 
18-22; also Richter 1968: 1-4 and esp. Boardman 1970: 13-14, 235-38, 428-30. Possession need 
not be limited to letters or objects either. A fourth century BCE Athenian clay impression of a 
signet, depicting a man and a woman embracing, has the legend: EXQ TE KAI ®IAQ 
APIZTOTEAH|[N] (“I possess and love Aristotle”). Christodoulopoulou-Proukake 1977 examines 
the possibility that this love charm might have belonged to Aristotle’s mistress, Herpyllis, and 
concludes that although there is no conclusive evidence in favor of such an identification, it cannot 
be ruled out either. (I would like to thank Seth Schein for translating this article for me.) On the use 
of magical love charms to maintain a lover’s affection (philia), as here, as opposed to acquiring a 
new one by inciting sexual desire (erds), see Faraone 1999: 27-30. 


3A point exploited later by Academics: see Cicero, Academica 2.86. 
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thereby convey his authority. That is what the process of imprinting and the result- 
ing contours are meant to secure: the wax takes on the owner’s insignia from the 
signet and thereby signifies him. The wax receives the signet “without the iron or 
gold” (4vev tod o1Sjpov Kai tod ypvood, 424a19-20), because it takes on the 
owner’s insignia, and so comes to signify him, without becoming another signet.” 

If receiving form without the matter in general is to be understood on this model, 
then it is different from other natural changes. For it essentially involves the 
transmission of information. Ordinary natural changes do not. In ordinary natural 
changes, an object is literally transformed, by taking on the agent’s form “with the 
matter”: the patient embodies the form and so comes to be a replica of the agent, at 
least with respect to the agent’s active quality. This is what happens when the stick 
produces an impression in clay. The clay embodies the shape of the stick by 
replicating its contours. In contrast, when something receives a form without the 
matter, the object does not embody that form—whatever changes do take place, it 
does not result in a flesh and blood replica. The object is still informed by the agent, 
if you like, as Augustine says in his De trinitate.> But what this amounts to in 
Aristotle’s case is the object’s carrying information about the agent. The word 
“information” is intended here in a very weak sense. Something can receive infor- 
mation without having any cognition or indeed awareness of it at all. Aristotle’s 
example makes this clear. Sealing wax is completely without cognition or 
consciousness, much less intelligence.*° What is essential is that the resulting state 
is about the cause from which it originates. Intentionality in this minimal sense, of 
carrying information, will extend to some inanimate things. But it does not occur in 
the vast majority of natural changes.”’ 


*4Against Everson, who is contemptuous of representationalist interpretations of Aristotle’s 
account of perception (1997, 98). In charging that such interpretations are anachronistic, he evi- 
dently overlooks the pertinence of signets in the opening of de An. 2.12. 


Eg. De trin. 11.2.3, 336.60-62 (ed. Mountain): “but that informing of the sense, which is called 
sight, is imprinted solely by the body that is seen” (illa tamen informatio sensus quae uisio dicitur 
a solo imprimatur corpore quod uidetur). For ‘sensus informatus’, see also 336.56—57 and earlier 
11.2.2, 334.12-13. 


67 am thus taking the wax and signet ring to be a genuine example (oiov, 424a19) of receiving 
form without the matter, as it was for scholastic commentators such as Philoponus (Jn de An. 
444.17-26, cf. 437.19-25) and even Thomas Aquinas, who describes it as a “fitting example” 
(conveniens exemplum, Sent. de An. 2.24, §554); more recently, see also Denyer 1991: 194. If it 
were merely an analogy and not a genuine case, as some Neoscholastics claim (see n. 30 below), 
then the parallelism Aristotle uses to develop his point here (oiov, al9 [...] dpoime 5é Kal, 
424a20-21) would not explain the nature of this sort of reception, but only gesture at it. Against 
this reading, see n. 30 below. 

>7Nothing could count as a sealing without social conventions, of course, but conventions are not 
essential to the comparison, as I shall argue below (see §2.5.1). Greek and medieval commentators 
commonly held that this kind of change occurred naturally on its own, apart from cognition or 
awareness, in a medium like air or water, as well as in mirrors (Sorabji 1991). Aristotle himself 
never expressly states that the medium receives the form without the matter. But he does very sug- 
gestively compare the effect of a perceptible object on the medium to a signet ring on wax at de An. 
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The notion of information I am attributing to Aristotle is not, therefore, like mod- 
ern information theories of content such as Fred Dretske’s, which hold that informa- 
tion is transmitted in every nomic, or even every reliable, correlation; nor does 
Aristotle regard information quantitatively, as the amount by which uncertainty is 
reduced.”* The notion of information in play here is a modest, pre-theoretical one, 
of obtaining evidence about the features of things, one that will be clarified through 
further analysis as we go along. It is not meant to introduce independent leverage 
over the texts, but arises instead directly from the comparison with sealing wax. A 
sealing is a token, a sign that gives evidence that identifies its owner and thus proof 
of ownership, because of the way it is produced from the signet and thereby trans- 
mits information about the owner’s relation to the object. 

To claim, then, that in perception the forms of perceptible qualities are received 
without the matter is to claim that all perception essentially involves the transmission 
of information. This is not all there is to perception, obviously: in particular, it does 
not say anything about consciousness or phenomenal awareness (cf. Ph. 7.2, 
244b12-245a2).” But it makes intentionality, or at any rate the reception of 
information, a necessary condition of perception. The opening of De anima 2.12 
doesn’t make any stronger assertion than that. Above all, it does not claim that 
receiving form without the matter is sufficient for perception or cognition, much less 
a definition, as is sometimes claimed. For wax also receives the form without the 
matter, but it does not perceive the signet ring.*° 


3.12, 434b27-435a10, esp. 435a9-10, something Democritus had also done before him (ap. 
Theophr. De sens. 51, 52 = Doxogr. Gr. 513.28-514.1, 514.5-6 = DK 68 A135). 


*8T have in mind the classic account in Dretske 1981: see chs. | and 2 in particular for the quantita- 
tive notion of information. This is not to rule out that there might be other similarities between 
Aristotle’s theory and Dretske’s (as Matt Evans has pointed out to me in conversation). On my 
view, Aristotle does take information in perception to be transmitted through the ratios of certain 
kinds (see below, §2.4); and both philosophers importantly also agree that more is required for 
perception and intentionality in general than just the transmission of information (as each under- 
stands it); see e.g. Dretske 1988: ch. 3. 


»’For more on the question of consciousness in Aristotle, see Caston 2002. 


*°Cf. Philoponus In de An. 444.17-20; Sorabji 1995: 218-19. Those who take it as a sufficient 
condition or even a definition are forced to claim that the wax sealing comparison is nothing more 
than an analogy, and a bad one at that, which “limps”: Owens 1981b: 77-78; Owens 198 1a: 91; cf. 
Brentano 1867: 81. But this does not follow, if we take the opening claim merely to express a 
necessary condition of perception. This is, in fact, all the Greek states: it says that every sense is 
receptive of the forms of perceptibles without the matter. It does not state or imply the converse, 
that everything receptive of perceptibles’ forms without the matter can perceive. 

Alan Code has suggested to me (in conversation) that Aristotle’s position might be even weaker 
still. The first sentence of De anima 2.12 speaks explicitly only about the senses and what they are 
capable of, and not their activities; and from the fact that every sense is capable of receiving form 
without the matter it does not follow that every act of perception involves the reception of form 
with the matter. Second, the words “concerning every sense generally” (kaOdAov 5 mepi m&ong 
aioOi)oewc) need not indicate a strictly universal generalization; the claim that follows need hold 
true only “for the most part,” with the result that some senses might not be capable of receiving 
form without the matter at all. Such a reading, though, while compatible with the letter of the text, 
seems implausible in context. Aristotle does not at any point qualify the general character of his 
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The reception of information is critical to the function of perception on Aristotle’s 
view. An animal must have the two contact senses, touch and taste, he thinks, or it 
could not survive: without them, it could not detect what should be eaten and what 
should be avoided (de An. 3.12, 434b10—24; cf. 3.13, 435b16—25). It will be even 
better off if it has one of the distance senses—sight, hearing, or smell—since then it 
will also be able to detect such things from afar (GAAG Kai &noBev, b24—-27). In 
addition to survival value, perception also contributes to well-being, by laying the 
foundation for practical and theoretical understanding. What makes perception 
suitable for both of these ends is the reception of information, the fact that the 
senses, to use Aristotle’s words, “report” (eioayyéAovo1) the qualitative differences 
(Sta@opac) between objects: 


The senses [that perceive] through external [mediums]—smell, hearing, and vision— 
belong to [animals] capable of locomotion. They are present (i) for the sake of survival in 
all [animals] that possess them, so that by perceiving ahead they can pursue their food and 
avoid what is bad and harmful; but in those [animals] that happen to possess comprehension 
as well, they are (ii) for the sake of well-being. For they report many differences, from 
which there arises comprehension of what can be understood and what can be done. Of 
these, sight is intrinsically superior with regard to necessities, while hearing is extrinsically 
superior with regard to understanding. For the power of sight reports many diverse 
[differences], due to the fact that all bodies possess color, so that we also perceive common 
[perceptibles] through this sense most of all—by ‘common’, I mean magnitude, shape, 
change, rest, and number—whereas hearing only [reports] differences in sound and, in 
certain [animals], voice as well. But extrinscially, hearing makes the greatest contribution 
to intelligence, since language is responsible for learning due to its being audible, not 
intrinsically, but extrinsically. For it is composed out of words and each word is a symbol.*! 


comments or signal that he has reservations, as he often does (such as with the phrase “all or for 
the most part”). On the contrary, the generalization which opens de An. 2.12 is very strong. It is 
part of a pév [...] 5€ construction linking it with the last sentence of the previous chapter (2.11, 
424a15), in which his exhaustive survey of each sense individually (ka0’ Ex&otnv) in the preced- 
ing chapters is contrasted with what “all” (aé&onc) of them have in common “generally” or even 
“universally” (ka06A0v). His intended focus in the chapter, moreover, is not just the capacity to 
perceive, but the type of activity that constitutes perception. This is clear when he develops the 
comparison with the wax and the signet ring in the subsequent lines. He speaks generally, without 
any qualification, of how “the sense for each [kind of perceptible] is also affected in a similar way” 
(Opoiwe S€ Kai 1 aiGOnoIg ExdoTon [...] T&oye1, 424a2 1-23). 

31 Sens. 1, 436b18-437a15: ai 5é Sid TOV LE@VEV aicOAsEIg Toc NopevtiKoig avTHV, O1oV 
SoPpNots Kal KOT] KAI Sic, KHOI HEV TOIg EXOVGI CMTNPiac EveKEV Un&pPyovoID, Stas S1OKwI 
TE TPOKIGOAVOLEVE TV THOT Kal TA PATA Kal TA POAPTIKA PEebywot, TOIs SE Kal PPOLI|GEwWS 
ToyXavovol Tod ed Evexa- TOAAAG Yap eioayyéAAovel Siagopke, EE OV TH te THY vonTaV 
Eyyivetar PpOVysic Kai 1] TOV TPAKTHV. AVTHV SE TOOTWY TPdG pEV TA dvayKaia KpEittOV 1] 
Swicg KaO’ adtHY, TPdg SE VOdV KATA SDUPEPNKOS 1 dKOH. Siapopds PEV yap TOAAGS Kal 
TAaVTOHAMAS 1) Tig SwEews eiowyyédAet Sovapic Sid TO RAVTA TA CHPATH PETEYEW YPHpPATOG, 
Oote Kal TA Kowa Sia TAOTIS AioOdvEcOan pPaMoTa (Ey SE KOWA HEyEDOs, CYAPAa, KivyoW, 
apiOpov), 1) 5’ dKor Tag TOD WoPov Sia~opas POvOV, dAiyoIg SE KAI TAS TiIG Pwric KATH 
ovpBEBNKOs SE TPdc PpdvNow 1] dKor TAEioTOV CDEPGAAETON HEpos. 6 yap Adyog aitIOs ETI TIC 
paOhcEews &KovOTIS Hv, Ob KAD’ AdTOV GAAG KATA CLpBEBNKOc: EE dvopatwV yap obyKEITAI, 
tOHV & dvopatOV ExXoTOV GHEBOAOY EoTIV. 
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At the beginning of the Metaphysics, Aristotle tells us that sight gives us knowledge 
(novei yvopiCew pac) more than any other sense because it “reveals many 
differences” between objects (oA Adc SNAoi Sia@opte, 1.1, 980a26-27).*” But even 
the sense of touch is said to “report” the stimuli it encounters (eioayyéAAew, Insomn. 
3, 461b3), as its organ is capable of receiving all the tangible differences between 
bodies.** In perception, then, we are not simply affected by qualitative differences. 
The senses also tell us about them, because it is their nature to detect and register 
such differences. 

It is precisely this ability, which “discriminates the differences in the correspond- 
ing perceptible” (kpiver tac tod UxoKEIpévov aioOntod),* that makes perception 
an essentially discriminative power (Sovapw «kprticnv).*° According to Aristotle, a 
sense perceives “accurately” (axpipdc) if it can discriminate all the qualitative dif- 
ferences along its range, to the greatest extent possible.*’ But it is also a question of 
how finely it can discriminate within this range: the most accurate senses must be 
sensitive, quite literally, to the most fine-grained differences—“the most minimal” 
(tax EAKYIGTAX)—between them.** Such powers of discrimination have considerable 
survival value, and animals with more rudimentary capacities will be at a disadvan- 
tage in pursuing and avoiding the things they ought.*? According to Aristotle, nature 


*?For the Greek text of the Metaphysics, I use Ross 1924. 
33 De An. 3.13, 435a21—24; cf. 2.11, 423b27-30. 


‘The difference between (i) the affection produced in us (n&80¢ Kai Kivnoic TIc), which is differ- 
ent and peculiar to each perceiver (tod idiov Etépov dpiOp@, eiSer SE tod adtOd), and (ii) the 
single public object everyone perceives that triggers perception (tod pév Kioavtog rPHTOD [...] 
TOD AVTOD Kai EVOs APUG aioP\Gvovta1 méVtEc), like a particular bell or incense or a fire, is very 
clearly distinguished at Sens. 6, 446b17—21, in response to a sceptical objection of Gorgias’ at On 
Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias, 980b9-14. 


De An. 3.2, 426b10-12; also 2.6, 418a11—-16; GA 5.1, 780b14—-17, b29-31 (cf. b18-29); 5.2, 
781a15—20. Cf. Sens. 4, 442b14—-17; 7, 447b24—26. 


36 APo. 2.19, 99b35; de An. 3.3, 428a3—5; 3.9, 432a16; MA 6, 700b19-21. Cf. Top. 2.4, 111a14—20; 
de An. 3.12, 434b3-4; Metaph. 11.6, 1063a2—3: EN 10.4, 1174b34. On the rendering of kpivew as 
“discriminate,” see Ebert’s seminal article (1983) also Nussbaum 1978: 334; and more recently de 
Haas 2005; Corcilius 2014. For more detail on the conception of discrimination involved, see 
Charles 2000: 112-13 n. 4, and Caston, “Aristotle on Perceptual Content.” (under review). 


37GA 5.2, 781a15-17: “To hear and smell accurately is, first, to perceive the differences of the 
underlying perceptibles as much as possible [...]” (&v pév yep éot1 TOD AKpiIPH¢o dKovew Kat 
dopaivesBor TO Tag Siapopas THV UmOKEEVOY AiGOnTHV Sti pata aisBavesBa T&GAS 
[...]). GA 5.1, 780b15—17: “To see sharply is [...] second, to discern the differences of the objects 
seen as much as possible” (Aéyeto yap 0&0 opav [...] BV 6€ TO TAS Siapopag Sti padiota 
Sino Odvec0a1 THY Opwpévov). More generally, see GA 5.1, 780b14—33; 5.2, 781a14—20, b1-5; 
cf. de An. 2.8, 420a9-11. A sense can also be said to perceive accurately or sharply, if it can per- 
ceive objects at a great distance. But this depends more on the structures surrounding the sense 
organ. For the Greek text of the GA, I use Drossaart Lulofs’ edition (1965). 

38 Sens. 4, 442b14—-15: “The most accurate sense is one that can discriminate the smallest [differ- 
ences] in each kind” (ta yobv éAdyiota tig akpiPeotatng Eotiv aicOhoews Siaxpivew epi 
EKAOTOV YEVOG). 


*° Aristotle’s notion is perhaps stronger than it need be, at least as regards survival, since the finest- 
grained differences will not always matter, a point well-put at the beginning of Williamson 2013: 
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compensates in such cases by wiring sensory powers more tightly to motivational 
levers. Humans, for example, do not perceive odors without feeling a concomitant 
pleasure or pain, and animals with hard eyes—certain insects and reptiles—do not 
detect colors independent of fear or its absence. In both cases, Aristotle explains, 
this is so precisely because their sense organs are not especially accurate (Wc oUK 
dvtos akpipots tod aioOntNpiov, de An. 2.9, 421a9-16). How well the senses 
receive information about the world is thus crucial to the functional role of 
perception. 


2.4 Howto Receive Form Without Matter 


The doctrine of receiving form without the matter therefore is a locus of intentional- 
ity, as Neoscholastic interpretations have claimed, at least in the sense that informa- 
tion is received. But there is nothing magical about it. Receiving form without the 
matter is not a basic type of change, which is primitive and unanalyzable, much less 
an “immaterial” or “spiritual” change. This is clear from the example of the sealing 
wax. It is a change that comes about entirely through ordinary material changes. 
What distinguishes it is not materiality or immateriality, but whether it results in a 
replica of the form received. 

For Aristotle, an agent acts in so far as it has a given form F and this is the same 
form that the patient receives. In ordinary changes, where the patient is “affected 
along with the matter” (néoyew peta tic Ane), the patient becomes F quite 
literally: it comes to be F in just the same sense that the agent is F. This holds for 
substantial and nonsubstantial changes alike, whether a man begets a man or the sun 
warms a plant. The patient becomes a replica of the agent in the relevant respect: it 
comes to be like the agent with respect to the agent’s form or active quality and so 
is F in just the same sense that the agent is. Aristotle is thus committed to every 
instance of the following schema: 


If x receives F from y with the matter, x becomes a replica of y with respect to F—x comes 
to be F in just the same sense that y is F. 


By receiving a form in this way, an object embodies the form or active quality of the 
agent in its own matter and so literally becomes the same kind of thing. The resulting 
likeness may be partial in one way, in so far as it may be limited to just the active 
quality or form. But it is total in another way, in so far as it embodies this form 
literally. The water in the kettle literally becomes hot just like the burner and the 
clay literally takes on the contours of the stick. Notice that even here the matter of 
the agent and the patient may be different in kind, and not just different tokens of 
the same type, especially with nonsubstantial change. 


“Intelligent life requires the ability to discriminate, but not with unlimited precision.” I am grateful 
to Matt Evans for pressing me on this point. 
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When a form F is received without the matter, on the other hand, the patient does 
not literally become /—to change in this way is not to embody or replicate F. The 
Neoscholastic interpretation emphasizes the negation. But we should give at least as 
much attention to the qualification, which restricts the scope of negation. The claim 
is not that there is not any replication. All that is denied is that the causal interaction 
results in a replica of the active quality, F. It could therefore involve replicas of 
other forms the agent possesses—G, H, and so on—forms that might be related to 
F in relevant ways." The case of sealing wax once again makes this clear. Even 
though the signet is not replicated, its surface contours are; in fact, that is precisely 
how the wax takes on the owner’s device or insignia. But taking on surface contours 
is, as we have seen, a perfectly ordinary material change. So while the signet is 
received without the matter, its surface contours are received with the matter. 
Consequently, the sealing will be like the signet in various respects, respects that are 
essential to the signet’s functioning as the particular signet that it is. But the wax 
still does not replicate the signet: it becomes a sealing, not a signet. It thus receives 
F and is also like F in relevant ways (namely, by sharing the same device), without 
literally becoming F in the exact same way itself. 

Receiving form without the matter, then, is not only compatible with other forms’ 
being received with the matter, it might even require this as an underlying change, 
in just the same way that building a house requires activities like sawing and 
hammering, and indeed the motions underlying them, such as gripping and swinging, 
in turn. That is, it might well be the case that if a patient is to carry information 
about F, without actually embodying F, it must nonetheless replicate the agent in 
other, relevant respects—it must become G, H, and so on, in just the same sense that 
the agent is. In fact, without any such correspondences, the content of the resulting 
state would be a mystery: there would be nothing more that could be said to explain 
why this particular state was about the agent or the agent’s being F; its aboutness 
would be primitive and unanalyzable. But if there are underlying changes of an 
ordinary sort, where other relevant forms are received with the matter, then there is 
more that can be said. Let us examine more closely how such reception might work. 


2.4.1 Transduction 


When a form F is received without the matter, F is genuinely received and the 
patient is genuinely likened to the agent, even though it does not become an exact 
replica of F: Certain likenesses are preserved because F is received by receiving 


Although it might seem superficially similar, Irwin’s distinction between a form of F that 
“expresses F”’ and a form of F that “realizes F” (1988: §161, 308-9) is actually quite different. 
First, he regards realization as a special case of expression and so a subset of it, whereas the two 
kinds of receiving F I am distinguishing here are disjoint. Second, he appears to think of different 
forms of F standing in these relations, whereas I have in mind a single form being received in dif- 
ferent ways, which seems closer to the way Aristotle formulates the distinction. 
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distinct, but relevantly related form(s). In this way, F is transmitted without itself 
being literally replicated, because certain of its essential features are. Receiving 
form without the matter is thus a type of transduction.’ A familiar example may 
help. Suppose I am listening to a vinyl record of Berg’s violin concerto.*? What 
makes this possible? A bow drawn across a violin string produces vibrations in the 
string and then, as a result, in the air; these in turn are converted by a microphone 
into changes in an electric current, which are then transposed into charges on 
magnetic tape, and then later again into the grooves of a vinyl record; from there we 
go back again, through the vibrations of a record stylus running in the record’s 
grooves, to an electric current, which, after it passes through various circuits, 
produces vibrations in a speaker cone and consequently in intervening air, until 
ultimately these vibrations strike the listener’s ear. Only near the very beginning and 
end of the process do we have sounds. But the latter is possible only because of what 
intervenes. At each stage, a signal is transmitted, by causal means, through various 
media: a certain abstract pattern of magnitudes and their variations are successively 
embodied in different forms of energy. They share enough in common with the 
original sound for this process to be regarded as a transmission of specific 
information, which constitutes the signal. But this is achieved by the information 
being embodied at each stage in certain material characteristics, often very different 
from its original instantiation, that are peculiar to a given medium and the causal 
processes that produce them. 

Aristotle didn’t have a stereo system, of course. But he uses a similar example, 
also involving sound reproduction, which is all the more pertinent because the inter- 
vening “black box” in this case is filled not with electronics, but cognitive powers. 
A student can repeat his teacher’s words: the sound he produces with his vocal cords 


“' Transduction plays a central role in Pylyshyn 1984, who characterizes it as follows (151): “In its 
most general sense, as used, for example, in electrical engineering, a transducer is a device that 
receives patterns of energy and retransmits them, usually in some altered form. Thus a typical 
transducer simply transforms or maps physical (spatiotemporal) events from one form to another 
in some consistent way.” For more detailed discussion, see Pylyshyn 1984: ch. 6. His predominant 
interest there is in constraining the notion of transduction in a way that will be adequate for his 
computationalism. Accordingly, he is concerned with transduction as a bridge between physical 
magnitudes in the world and their symbolic representation in the cognitive system, in a way that 
excludes, for example, analog representation (see esp. 159 n. 2). Peter King (1994) regards this 
narrower conception as posing a fatal problem for medieval Aristotelians, which is ultimately 
responsible for the “collapse of their research program” and the “scientific paradigm” underlying 
it, when they try to move from perception to understanding. 

It is important to emphasize that transduction into symbolic representations is not what I have 

in mind here. For although non-analog, symbolic representation might come into play with 
Aristotle’s conception of the understanding of language (/nt. 1, 16a3—16), it does not apply to 
perception or to phantasia, which are not digital symbolic systems, but analog forms of representa- 
tion (against, it seems, Silverman 1989: 279). Whether Aristotle’s theory of understanding found- 
ers on the difficulties King raises is something I hope to address elsewhere. 
“The example of an audio recording is famously exploited by Wittgenstein in Tractatus 4.014 (cf. 
4.01). But I have more in mind than simply the sharing of “logical form.” What is crucial for trans- 
duction is the way in which the transmission of form is effected, both in its particular material 
instantiations and the causal processes that bring about the transitions from one to the other. 
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are of just the same sort as the sound he hears when his teacher speaks. It is, Aristotle 
says, “as if they issued from one and the same stamp” (oiov &xd yapaKti|pog Tod 
avtob Kai Evdc).* In this case, the student’s utterances are actual replicas of the 
teacher’s utterances, much as the sounds from my stereo speaker mimic the violin’s 
sounds. But again they stand only at the beginning and end of the process. And what 
interests us most is what happens in between: the intervening effect of the teacher’s 
words on the student’s hearing and ultimately understanding. And hearing itself 
cannot involve a replica, as Theophrastus explains: if hearing took place by means 
of some further internal sound, we would face the same question all over again (to 
yap avtO Aeixetou Cyteiv). Who would hear these internal sounds? And would they 
be heard by means of still more interior sounds? To avoid a regress of homunculi, 
hearing must receive sounds in a different way, without replication.“ Aristotle 
agrees. We do not hear sounds by making further sounds and then listening to them: 
sounds inside the ears, Aristotle insists, would obstruct hearing (de An. 2.8, 
420a7-11, al5—18). Instead, whenever we hear sounds, they are received without 
the matter. They are received in a transduced form, where the sounds themselves of 
the sounds are not replicated, just certain essential features of them. 

The idea of transduction—that a pattern can be transmitted without the source 
being fully replicated, by means of material changes that only share certain of its 
essential features—is, I suggest, what the example of sealing wax is meant to 
identify and what goes on in every case where form is received without the matter. 
Aristotle, I claim, acccepts every instance of the following schema: 


If x receives F from y without the matter, then for some relevantly related G* 


(i) x does not receive F from y with the matter, but receives it by receiving G 

(ii) x receives G from y with the matter and so replicates G. 

To say that F is received by receiving some “relevant” G is, of course, only to issue 
a promissory note, which must be cashed out if the theory is to make any genuinely 
substantive claims. But the relevant characteristic will be (i) something shared with 


SGA 5.2, 781a26-30: “For this reason learning spoken [words] comes about so that one might 
repeat what was heard. For the change that enters through the sense organ is of the same kind again 
as the change that issues from the voice, as though they had been produced from one and the same 
stamp, so that one can say what one heard.” (810 Kal 1 paONoIG yiyvetor TOV Aeyopévwv Hot’ 
avtip0Eyyeodar TO kKODGOEL: Cia yap 1] Kivnoic eiofAOe Sia tod aioOntnpiov to1mbty KAW 
OloV and YAPAKTHPOS TOD AVTOD Kat Ev0g Sid THs Povijs yiyvetar 1 Kivyoic 60° 6 Kove tout’ 
eineiv.) I accept Barnes’ emendation of ota at a27, instead of the manuscripts’ oic. 

“De sens. 21, 505.12-15 Doxogr. Gr: “But when [Empedocles] explains that hearing occurs by 
means of internal sounds, making a sound inside, just like a bell’s, it is absurd to think that it is 
clear how people hear. For we hear the external sounds because of it, but why [do we hear] when 
it makes a sound? For the same thing still has to be found out.” (AAG xepi pév tH dKkony Stav 
&n08@ Toig EowOev yivesOa woqors, toxov Td olecBar SFAov eivor To dKobovow, Evdov 
TOU|GAVTA WOPOV HorEp KHSOVOC. TOV HEV yap EEw Sv Exeivov dkovopev, Exeivov SE yo~odVvtos 
did ti; TO YAP ATO AeimetoI CnteiV, reading tO yap avtO in |. 15 with the MSS, rather than 
Wimmer’s correction, todto yap avd, which is printed in both Diels and Stratton.) 

+ For convenience, I have used just a single variable here, G, but the quantifier “some” is intended 
to allow for the possibility that there may be more than one such form. 
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the agent and (11) essentially related to its being F, so that the patient will genuinely 
and literally become like F in ways relevant to its being F’. It will not be a replica of 
F. But it will be a replica of G, and in a perfectly literal sense. It comes to be G in 
just the same sense that the agent is G. 

One might be tempted to think that, if this account is right, the reception of F is 
“nothing over and above” the reception of G with the matter—that receiving F in 
such cases might be reducible to receiving G, or even eliminable altogether—so that 
talk of receiving F “without the matter” is little more than a facon de parler. But this 
worry rests on an unfounded assumption: it presupposes that a form is genuinely 
received only if it is replicated. And that is precisely what Aristotle is calling into 
question in De anima 2.12, by distinguishing between two forms of reception, both 
genuine. In receiving a form without the matter, the patient genuinely receives the 
form and is genuinely likened and assimilated to the agent. It just doesn’t result in a 
replica of that specific form. It is true that there is only a single token event involved 
when receiving form in this way: receiving F and receiving G are, to use Aristotle’s 
phrase, “one and the same in number.” But they are nevertheless two distinct types 
of reception, since what it is to be each differs—in his terminology, they differ “in 
being.” Receiving G is a perfectly ordinary reception with the matter, while F is 
received without the matter; and the latter occurs through the former, by the relevant 
Gs being received. Receiving F without the matter, then, will not be reducible to 
receiving G, much less eliminable. Receiving G is simply how F is received; it is the 
mechanism by which it is received. In short, receiving form without the matter is 
implemented by receiving other forms with the matter. There can therefore be a 
robust explanatory relation between the two. 

This is clear in the case of the signet ring. There genuinely is such a thing as seal- 
ing a document and it is not simply a matter of impressing shapes into wax, any 
more than signing a document is simply making a scrawl. In neither case do we have 
two separate token acts: a person does one in and by doing the other. In making the 
relevant scrawl, one is signing a document, and in making the relevant impression, 
one is sealing it. That is why one cannot sign a document without making a scrawl 
or seal it without making an impression. But the two remain distinct types of act, 
even if a single event instantiates both, since what it is to sign or seal a document is 
different from what it is to make a scrawl or an impression. And in each case the 
former is explained by the latter: just as an act is a signing because it is the making 
of a certain kind of scrawl, so an act constitutes a sealing because it is the making of 
a certain sort of impression.” 

Transduction occurs more widely than perception—as the case of sealing wax 
makes clear, it only constitutes a necessary condition of perception, not a sufficient 
one. But it may be especially well suited to cognitive processes. Aristotle himself 
describes phantasmata as being like perceptual stimulations “without the matter” 
(Honep aioOipatc got, TAY dvev Ane, de An. 3.8, 432a9-10) from which they 


“©On the social context that makes it possible for these material changes to be sealings and signa- 
tures, see the beginning of §2.5. 
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are produced. In De memoria he says that the phantasmata retained in memory are 
“imprinted like a kind impression of the perceptual stimulation, just like signatories 
make with their rings.’ That might be hard to explain on some accounts: if the 
perceptual stimulation was already the result of a form’s being received “immateri- 
ally,” as Neoscholastic interpretations claim, it is not clear how the phantasma pro- 
duced from it could get any more immaterial. In contrast, there is no problem with 
iterations of transduction, at least in principle: successive transformations might 
shave the signal down to ever more abstract patterns, while still preserving some 
features from the original source. The notion of transduction might also help in 
making sense of the analogy Aristotle draws between perception and understanding 
at the beginning of De anima 3.4. He seems inclined to think of understanding, at 
least in its most basic form, to be capable of receiving the form of its object (6extiKOV 
tov eldouc, 429a15) as a result of being affected by its object or something like 
being affected (1h nkoyew t1 Gv ein Ux0 TOD VoONTOD *H T1 TOLODTOV EtEpor, al4—15). 
What exactly is to be made of this depends upon how Aristotle conceives of the 
object of understanding and the way it acts on our capacity to understand. But he 
signals clearly enough that transduction is involved when in the next line he says 
that the understanding itself is “potentially the sort of thing” its object is, though not 
it (Svvéepet TOLodtov GAAG Un Todto, al6). The understanding thus does not repli- 
cate its object, much less embody it. But it is receptive of it, by becoming the sort of 
thing the object is.*® 

We might consider transduction to be an instance of an even more general idea 
about how forms can be transmitted through certain changes without replication. 
Aristotle’s account of sexual reproduction, for example, involves the transmission 
of form in the opposite direction. Although the end result, the offspring, embodies 
the form of the parent, the seed that produces the offspring does not, but only 
transmits the form in virtue of certain “changes” (kiwfoetc) it contains.” Cases of 
production are similar in this respect too: the form in the mind of the doctor or the 
builder leads to the instantiation of the form of health or the form of a house in 
material bodies (Metaph. 7.7, 1032a32-b14; GA 2.1, 734b36-735a5). But the 


47 Mem. 1, 450a30-32: évonpaiveto oiov torov Ta TOD aisOWatoc, KAO&TEp Ol oPpayICopeEvor 
TOIS SAKTDAIOIC. 
48 Ror more on both of these cases, see Caston 2005: 307-12. 


“While the seed is a part of a living human, Aristotle emphatically rejects the suggestion that the 
seed itself is already a human being, a homunculus quite literally, as on preformationist accounts 
(GA 2.1, 733b31—734b4). The seed is rather something that can produce a human being, in virtue 
of the actual characteristics present in it, which are characterized as changes (734b4—735a4, esp. 
734b8, 16-17, 22-23, 735a1-3). Aristotle thus thinks the seed possesses some relevant character- 
istic G, distinct from the substantial form F it leads to, though essential to it, such that the matter 
receives F by receiving G from the seed, analogous to transduction. But in this case, unlike percep- 
tion, the matter becomes F in a literal sense, whereas the proximate agent, the seed, is not literally 
F. In cases of receiving form without the matter, it is the reverse: the agent is literally F, whereas 
the patient is not and will not as a result become F literally. In both processes, a form can be trans- 
mitted in ways that do not involve replication. I would like to thank Alan Code for this suggestion 
(in conversation). 
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actions that transmit these forms do not themselves embody them. None of these 
cases are transduction, as I have characterized it above, because of the direction of 
causation. But they similarly involve the transmission of form without its exact 
replica being embodied at every stage.°° 


2.4.2 Ratios 


We are now in a position to interpret the pronoun-ridden conclusion of the signet 
ring passage at the beginning of De anima 2.12. To quote it again (424a2 1-24): 
The sense for each [type of perceptible] is likewise affected in a similar way, by what has 


color or flavor or sound, not in so far as it is said to be each of them, but in so far as it is of 
this sort, in virtue of its logos.>! 


*° Matthen has recently criticized my use of the terminology of transduction (2019: 275-76) on the 
ground that it undervalues later contributions to vision science as “merely a footnote to Aristotle” 
(e.g. geometrical optics, the application of the theory of electromagnetism to the stimulation of the 
retina, and the higher cognitive processing we now think happens subsequent to transduction in 
vision). This is largely rhetorical, since I do not make any claims about Aristotle anticipating future 
discoveries or about their relative importance. My point is merely that Aristotle’s explanation of a 
second kind of reception in terms of sealing wax has similarities to our notion of transduction, 
something Matthen does not contest and which is an integral part of our theories of perception. His 
critique seems instead to rest on the assumption that I “equate visual sensing with transduction” 
(276, my emphasis). But since I only claim that transduction is a necessary condition of percep- 
tion, not a sufficient one, the conclusions he draws do not follow. 

5! 6noiws SE Kal 1 ALGONoIs EkKOTOD UXO TOD EXOVTOS YPApa rH YOLOV F wO@ov n&oyer, GAN’ OY 
} Exactov éxeivon Aéyetaun, GAN’ fh TOIovsi Kai Kata TOV AOyoV. It is useful to be fully explicit 
about how each phrase is construed, since the literature generally has not been. I take the object 
that has (tod €yovtoc) a given color, flavor, or sound in 424a22 to be the implicit subject of the 
verb “is said to be” (Aéyetat) in a23 and “each of these” (Ekaotov Exeivwv) to be its predicate, 
parallel to “is of this sort” (to1ovéi) in the next clause. The plural “these” (€xeivwv) refers back to 
the set of perceptible qualities just listed in a22: color, flavor, sound, etc. If so, then the distinction 
is between being affected by objects (a) in so far as they have a given perceptible quality and (b) 
in so far as they are “of this sort’ (to1ovsi), that is, in so far as they have a more general character- 
istic that is not identical with the color, flavor, etc., even though essential to it. 

The alternatives are awkward. To read it as a contrast more favorable to the literalist, between 
being affected by substances as such and being affected by them in so far as they are colored, fla- 
vored, and so forth, the plural pronoun “these” (Exeivwv, 424a23) would have to refer back not to 
color, flavor, and sound, but rather to the singular expression “what has” (tod yovtoe, a22) them, 
and the phrase “each of them” (kaotov) would also have to serve as the subject of the verb “is said 
to be” (A€yetai, a23), as for example Hicks argues (1907: 416 ad loc.). Hicks concedes that this 
requires one to supply “each” implicitly a second time as the predicate, to get the proper antithesis 
with “of this sort” (to1ovéi) in the next line (a24). One is not likely to find such clumsiness prefer- 
able unless one is already independently committed to literalism. Others, like Ward and Silverman, 
read “these” (€xeivwv) in the way I have suggested, as referring back to the perceptible qualities 
just mentioned (Ward 1988: 220-21; Silverman 1989: 289 n. 9). We differ, though, in that they, like 
Hicks, think that “each of these” (Exaotov éxeivwv) is the subject of “is said to be” (Aéyeto1) and 
take the subsequent contrast to be between being affected by the object in so far as it has a deter- 
minable characteristic, like color, and in so far as it has a determinate characteristic, like crimson. 
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Though the sense is affected by “what has color, or flavor, or sound,” it is not affected 
in so far as the object is “said to be each of these” (obvy f Exactov éxeivav AEyeTa1, 
424a23), that is, not in so far as it is said to be of a certain “color or flavor or sound” 
(a22), for example, crimson, spicy, or shrill—in short, the determinate perceptible 
qualities that we properly perceive by each sense. Rather, each is affected in so far 
as the object is “of this sort, in virtue of its logos” (&AN’ 7 ToLovdi Kal Kata TOV 
AOyouv, a24), so some kind to which these determinate qualities belong, having to do 
with its /ogos, a term we need to clarify. Suppose I look at a red chili pepper. My eye 
is affected by it and receives its visible quality, crimson. It does this, not by becom- 
ing crimson itself, but by taking on a more general feature in virtue of which (kat&) 
the object is crimson, namely, the proportion that on Aristotle’s view is an essential 
feature of crimson and so belongs to its form and account. The phrase “in virtue of 
its Jogos” in the passage above expresses all three of these senses—proportion, 
form, and account—but especially the first.°? He is drawing a contrast between per- 
ceptible qualities and the proportions or ratios that belong to their essence. 

This might seem surprising. Proper perceptibles are qualitative for Aristotle and 
he would certainly resist any attempt to reduce quality to quantity. He ridicules 
theories that identify perceptible qualities like white, sweet, and hot with numbers 
(Metaph. 14.5, 1092b15-16) and strongly rejects others, like Democritus’, which 
reduce them to shapes (Sens. 4, 442b10—14). But he does not deny that qualities 
exhibit quantitative features. On the contrary, he thinks the perceptible qualities 
exclusive to each sense (1610 aioOnt&) are defined by ratios of contrary qualities.** 
Perhaps this is most obvious in the case of tangible qualities, like hot and cold, 
which differ in degree (uaéAAov Kai yt TOV): intermediate temperatures, in Aristotle’s 
view, are to be explained straightforwardly in terms of proportions of the two 
extremes (GC 2.7, 334b8-16, esp. b14—16). But there was also a widespread 
tradition in Greece, which Aristotle knows and accepts, of treating the pitch of 
sounds in terms of ratios.°* Such an explanation might have been more easily 
accepted in this case because it was possible to measure the quantities involved even 
then.°> But there were also theories of which Aristotle was aware, such as Archytas’ 


I do not see how this contrast would be relevant in context. I take Aristotle to have in mind deter- 
minate perceptible qualities throughout (such as crimson, spicy and shrill), since they are what we 
properly perceive by each sense, but he refers to them here simply by their genus. 

This sense of logos is also crucial in the immediate sequel to our passage, where Aristotle char- 
acterizes the sense itself as a kind of proportion (424a26—28) that, like the tuning of an instrument, 
can be damaged by extreme changes that destroy the balance within the sense organ (a28-32; cf. 
3.2, 426a27-b7). 

>3 For an excellent detailed discussion of Aristotle’s use of mathematics in his theory of perception, 
see Sorabji 1972. 

“See e.g. APo. 2.2, 90a18-23; de An. 3.2, 426b3-7; GA 5.7, 786b25-787b20; Metaph. 1.2, 
997b21; 10.1, 1053a15—-17. For a clear and accessible introduction to the use of ratios in Greek 
harmonics, see the introduction to Barker 1989, esp. 5-8. 

The monochord, whose two sections were used to measure the ratios, appears to have been the 
invention of a fifth century BCE theorist, Simos (West 1992: 240-41). But ancient testimonia link 
the discovery of ratios to other means of sound production as well: a smith’s differently weighted 
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and Plato’s, that sought to explain pitch in terms of quantities that belong to the 
sound itself, such as speed;* and Aristotle himself thinks that while different pitches 
should not be identified with different speeds, differences in the former are to be 
explained by differences in the latter (614 tO t&yoc [...] 51a Bpadvtijta, de An. 2.8, 
420a26-b4). Aristotle is willing to extend quantitative analysis to the remaining 
senses as well, explicitly relying on its success in music (Sens. 3, 439b30—440a6). 
He discusses the ratios of contrary qualities in his account of both colors and flavors 
at some length.*’ And while he does not explicitly apply them to odors, he takes the 
latter to be so closely correlated to flavors that the specific differences within each 
type are said to be ordered between their respective extremes in just the same way, 
so that the quality spaces have analogous structures.** 

It is important to emphasize that these qualities are not defined solely by the ratio 
or number on its own.°’ Qualities in different sense modalities might well share the 
same abstract ratio. As with pitches, Aristotle recognizes only a finite number of 
basic colors and flavors, corresponding to certain whole number ratios, and some 
of these might well agree numerically. They will not be the same quality, though, 
since proportions for Aristotle are always the proportions of something: the numbers 
that stand in proportion to one another are the amounts of the items being compared, 
such as constituents in a mixture.°! Perceptible qualities will therefore be defined as 
proportions of some specific pair of contrary qualities. So even if crimson and spicy 
were to share the same numeric ratio, they would still be proportions of different 
contraries: one is a proportion of white and black, the other a proportion of sweet 
and bitter. The resulting qualities will therefore differ, even though they are 
analogously the same (cf. kat’ dvadoyiav, GC 2.6, 333a28-30), in virtue of the 
abstract proportion they share. 

To receive the form of crimson in the eye, then, does not entail that any part of 
our eye literally becomes crimson, any more than that some part of us becomes a 
stone when we perceive one (1.5, 410a8-—13; 3.8, 432b20-432a1). But there must be 
some relevantly related predicate that is true of both crimson and some part of our 
eyes, and in just the same sense. What the passage at the beginning of this section 
(424a22-24) claims is that the organ will embody the same Jogos or proportion of 
contrary qualities: just as a crimson object has a certain proportion of light and dark, 
so my eye will have the same proportion between two of its contrary 


hammers, strings held taut by different weights, cymbals of different thicknesses, and vessels filled 
with different amounts of liquid (for detailed critical discussion, see West 1992: 234). 


*°Archytas 47 B 1 DK; Plato Timaeus 67A—C, 97E-80B. 
*7Colors: Sens. 3, 440b14—26. Flavors: Sens. 4, 442a12-31; Metaph. 10.2, 1053b28-1054a13. 
*8Qdors’ relation to flavors: Sens. 4, 440b28-30; 5, 443b3-20. 


» Against Silverman 1989, which emphasizes that what is received is only the abstract numerical 
ratio (280, 289 n. 8, 290 n. 16); for criticism, see Everson 1997, 97, 99. 


°0>Whole number ratios of colors: Sens. 3, 439b30-440a2. Of flavors: Sens. 4, 442a12-16. 


®! See esp. Metaph. 10.2, 1053b28—-1054a13. The same point underlies his critique of Pythagorean 
and Platonic appeals to ratios: Metaph. 14.5, 1092b16—22; cf. 1.9, 991b13—20. 
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qualities—perhaps heat and cold, or viscosity and fluidity, or some other pair.° One 
could, if one likes, say that my eye is colored in a way (wc keypopatiotat, de An. 
3.2, 425b22—23), in so far as it embodies the defining proportion of a color. But it 
will be the same only in an analogical sense (cf. Metaph. 5.9, 1018a13), since it will 
not embody this proportion in the same contrary qualities and so will not become 
crimson in the literal sense that the object is. 

Aristotle is thus not drawing a distinction in the opening of De anima 2.12 
between a substance and its qualities, as the traditional interpretation assumes. He 
is drawing a distinction between two sorts of qualities: the perceptible quality itself 
and some essential feature of that quality, such as its defining proportion or ratio. 
This distinction enables him to refine the sense in which a colored object, for 
example, affects us. It is not its color tout court, but rather an essential or defining 
feature of the color, which makes it the very color that it is.° As a result, we receive 
the perceptible quality in a transduced form, “without the matter,’ by receiving its 
defining proportion with the matter and embodying it in a different pair of contrar- 
ies. We thus take on an actual feature of the perceptible object, its ratio, in virtue of 
which it has that perceptible quality, and in so doing acquire information about the 
character of things in our environment. We do not replicate the perceptible 
quality itself. 

Perceptual content arises, at least in part, because we are able to take on certain 
abstract features essential to perceptible qualities and thus receive information 
about them. The differentiating characteristics of perceptual states represent the 
characteristics of perceptible objects because they stand in a strict analogical rela- 
tion to them. 


® Against Everson 1997: 97, who assumes too hastily that the only available pair of contraries 
would be the same pair underlying the external perceptible quality and so would entail a literal 
replication of the quality. I should add that though Aristotle does not offer any details, | am assum- 
ing that for each organ, there would be a specific pair of contraries in which the proportions of its 
own perceptibles are embodied. There might be some story to tell as to why one pair is used rather 
than another. But there also might not: it might simply be a brute fact that has to be accepted with 
“natural piety.” 


® Lorenz (2007: 193 n. 29) dismisses my view in Caston 2005, on the grounds that it would com- 
mit Aristotle to the sense’s not being affected by the perceptible as such, but only incidentally. This 
would hold of Silverman 1989 (not cited by Lorenz), who states repeatedly that the ratio is an 
incidental or extrinsic characteristic (271, 272-73, 280-81, 285). But it mischaracterizes my view, 
which explicitly holds that the sense is affected by the perceptible in virtue of one of its essential 
characteristics, namely, the defining ratio of the perceptible quality that makes it the specific qual- 
ity that it is (Caston 2005: 314-15). Indeed, it is precisely because it is through an essential feature, 
and not some extrinsic characteristic, that it counts as a reception of that very quality, even if it is 
reception “without the matter.” It thus does not contradict Aristotle’s views about intrinsic percep- 
tion, as Lorenz claims. For more on colors and other perceptible qualities, see Caston 2018). 
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2.5 The Authority of Perception 


In De anima 2.12, perception is distinguished from other natural processes in so far 
as the senses are affected in a very specific way, where perceptible forms are 
received “‘without the matter’; and this, I have argued, is a kind of transduction 
where only certain essential features of the forms are preserved, transmitting 
information about the characteristics of objects in our environment. But it is worth 
reflecting further on Aristotle’s choice of signet rings and sealing wax as a model, 
and the implications this has for intentionality. 


2.5.1 The Seal of Reality 


The example of sealing wax is meant to be a familiar one his readers would have 
been acquainted with. The strategy is similar to the one Aristotle employs in Physics 
2 in developing his own distinctive conception of teleology. We will more readily 
understand final causes, he thinks, if we start by considering artifacts, since they are 
better known to us (Ek TOV yYOpiL@tTéepwV Npiv), even though in his own view the 
best examples of teleology are not artifacts at all, but occur in nature without design 
or deliberation—things like spider webs, swallows’ nests, and the leaves of plants 
(2.8, 199a20-32). In such cases, we see final causation in its purest form, independent 
of the aims of a conscious being, and thereby arrive at what he believes is “naturally 
clearer and better known” (Eri ta capéoteEpa Ti] PoEL KAI YYHPILaTEPa). So too 
with a familiar artifact like sealing wax, where we can more easily see how informa- 
tion is transmitted by ordinary material changes. This allows us to understand how 
the same thing can occur in a case like perception, where information is transmitted 
naturally without social conventions or practices. It is plausible to think that here as 
well Aristotle regards the natural case as the more fundamental one, which in itself 
can be better known, even though it is not so initially to us. 

Comparing mental states to impressions in wax is not new with Aristotle, of 
course. There are many references earlier in Greek literature, for example, to 
inscribing words on “‘the tablets of the heart’ The implication here is also that 
these mental states come to possess content, by using an example familiar from 
everyday life in antiquity, of inscribing words on wax tablets. But this comparison 
also differs significantly from Aristotle’s. 

In the first place, it typically concerns memory, not perception, with storing a 
record of events that can be retained over a long period and later accessed when 


°4E.g. Aeschylus, Supplices 179, Prometheus Vinctus. 789, Agamemnon 80, Choephori 450, 
Eumenides 275; for close discussion of the use of the metaphor in these passages, see Sansone 
1975: ch. 4; see now Agécs 2019, esp. Section 2. Cf. also Pindar, Odes 10.2—3; Sophocles, 
Philoctetes 1325, Trachiniae 683. Plato’s imagery in the Philebus and Theaetetus is related to 
these (see below). On its use in the later Platonic tradition, see Sheppard 2017. 
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needed. But second, the wax tablet image here is essentially /inguistic. The content 
is expressed in words and so naturally suggests representation in a “language of 
thought.” No such thing is required by Aristotle’s account. A sealing will signify the 
owner of the ring, by means of the owner’s emblem or insignia. But this is typically 
pictorial, not linguistic. For Aristotle the senses are not inscribed,® as they are in 
Plato’s playful comparison of the soul to a book, written by an inner scribe (Philebus 
38E-39c).® Rather they are impressed by the perceptible qualities themselves and 
thereby come to possess the insignia, as it were, of the perceptible object, the 
outward signs by which the underlying substance makes itself known.’ Plato does 
famously speak of signet rings and wax in the Theaetetus (191c—196c), which is 
often cited in this context as a parallel. But what is not usually appreciated is that 
Plato’s comparison there is not to perception, but to memory, and accordingly for 
Plato the sealing is not produced by perceptible objects, but by perceptions and 
thoughts (taicg aioOhoeot Kal Evvoiaic, 191D7, 194D4, cf. 19546). So even when 
Plato uses sealing wax as a model for mental states, it is more closely aligned to the 
literary figure of the tablets of the heart, in so far as both concern memory. Aristotle 
is alive to this difference and in fact helps himself to a number of the details in his 
own account of memory, especially regarding the relevance of the underlying 
material conditions (Mem. 1, 450a27-b11). 

In comparing sealing wax to perception and not memory in De anima 2.12, 
Aristotle is departing from this tradition. In this respect, he is much closer to other 
predecessors. Gorgias, for example, says in the Encomium of Helen that “the soul is 
impressed by the objects we see through sight” and the “images of objects seen are 
etched into the mind.”®* His contemporary, Democritus, is likewise reported to have 
compared the effect of a perceptible object to “the sort of imprinting you might 
make in wax,” although in his case the effect is not the one made directly on the 
sense organ, but the prior impression made on the intervening medium, air, which in 
turn transmits its effect to the organ.” 


® Against Kalderon 2015: 172. 


°° Plato also mentions an inner painter (Cwypa@ov) who provides illustrations, but this is subse- 
quent to the scribe’s writing (uet& TOV ypappatiotiy THY Aeyopévwv, 39b6). If Sedley 2004: 
137-38 is right, the wax block model in the Theaetetus should also be understood in line with this 
passage, and so as “discursive” and involving “internal verbalization.” 


°7To use Matthen’s phrase, what they provide perceptions with is precisely a “place-of-origin 
stamp” (2019: 281). But such a mark does not have to be recognized by the subject in order for the 
perception to be about the object (pace Matthen). On this account, the fact that it originates in this 
way is sufficient: it is a natural sign. There is no homunculus. (Similar remarks apply to Matthen’s 
criticisms at 283.) 

° Gorgias, Encomium of Helen, 15 (ed. Donadi): & yap Op@pev [...] 51d é tig Swews | woyn Kav 
TOIg THOKOIS TOTODTAL. 17: ObTHS EiKOVAS THY OpwHEvOV TPAyLaTOV 1 Sic Evéypawev Ev TH 
@povnpat. 

° Theophrastus, De sens. 51 (= Doxogr. Gr. 514.1-2 = DK 68 A135): xapapcAr@v tormbdtny eivor 
thy évtonwow oiov ei Expdéerac cig KNpOv. Cf. also De sens. 52 (= Doxogr. Gr. 514.5-6 = DK 68 
A135): 6 dnp dnopattetoa KaO&xEp KNpdc. Aristotle may have in mind Democritus’ views about 
the effect on the medium and subsequent effect on the sense organ, when he discusses impressions 
being made in wax right through to the other side at de An. 3.12, 435a1—10, esp. al0: ®onep dv ei 
70 €v TH KNPO onpeiov Se5iSoto péyxpi tod népatoc. 
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The third and by far the most important difference, though, is the epistemologi- 
cal dimension of Aristotle’s model, which derives from the legitimating function of 
seals. Sealings are used to verify that a document stems from a person with the 
relevant authority, who sanctions its contents. In the case of perception, this amounts 
to the suggestion that objects in the world give their seal and thereby their authority 
to the messages the senses report: our perceptions have the backing of the world and 
so provide us with a warranted basis from which to form beliefs and act. In this 
respect too, Aristotle’s use of sealing wax as a model differs critically from Plato’s. 
If the memories Plato is concerned with in the Theaetetus carry any authority, it is 
only because the perceptions that stamped them already possessed some authority. 
Aristotle, in contrast, aims to explain this prior fact by applying the signet ring 
model to perception itself. Perceptions carry authority because the world legiti- 
mates them: they are not mere appearances, because of the way they come about. 
They are the true coin issued by the world.” 

Of course, it is one thing to claim this and another to have established it. As 
Athenian law well recognized, there are fraudulent sealings, even if it is very 
difficult to counterfeit the signet itself:”! a given sealing might not originate from the 
person it purports to have originated from, even if it comes from the right signet, 
since someone else might have stolen it or used it. In much the same way, one might 
reasonably worry that some of our perceptual experiences do not come from the 
objects they seem to and thus misrepresent their source. So even if there is an 
authoritative way of receiving information, like sealings, it cannot completely rule 
out the possibility of fakes. It cannot provide a panacea for all of our epistemic ills. 

Aristotle would fully acknowledge the justice in this complaint. He does not 
wish to deny the existence of error or its salience. Just the opposite. Error, to use his 
words, is “endemic” (oike1Otepov) to animals, who spend “a great deal of time” in 
this state (mAeim ypdvov). In fact, he regards this as a datum that any adequate 
psychology must account for, and he ridicules his predecessors precisely because he 
thinks they cannot account for it, while he believes that his own theory can.” But he 
explains it by appealing to a distinct new ability he calls phantasia.”* So it does not 
belong to perception, at least not in its most basic form. To his mind, then, the prob- 
lems raised by error do not undermine the ultimate authority of perception itself. 


Tn this respect, Aristotle’s comparison has much in common with the Stoics’. See Caston, The 
Stoics on Content and Mental Representation (in progress). 


7 This law, like many others, is ascribed to Solon: Diogenes Laertius 1.57; Diodorus Siculus 1.78. 


® De An. 3.3, 427a29-b6: “Yet they should have also said something at the same time about mak- 
ing errors, for this is endemic to animals and the soul spends a great deal of time in this state. For 
it is necessary [on their theory] that either (i) all appearances are true (as some have said); or (ii) 
contact with what is unlike is error (since that is the opposite of recognizing like by like). But both 
error and knowledge of contraries seem to be the same.” (kaito1 &e1 &po Kal repli tod HxatijoOa 
adtovs AEyEW, OiKElOTEpoV Yap TOIG CHorc, Kai TAeiw yYpOVvoV EV TODTH SiateEdrei 1 Woyty: 510 
avayKn Hto1, Gonep Evior Aéyovo1, navta TA Qovdpevar civor GANGA, H THY TOD dvopoion OiEW 
axaTHY eivon, TODTO yap EVAVTIOV TH TO Spoiov TO Spoiw yvopiCew.) 

For a close examination of these arguments in context, see Caston 1996. 
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It is easy to understand the motivations behind such a move. Counterfeits are 
effective only if sealings are for the most part genuine. The success of counterfeits 
depends on the presumption that the tokens in question are genuine, and this 
presumption cannot survive for long if there are too many counterfeits.” Fraud is 
viable only if there is widespread reliablity, and part of what ensures this reliability 
in the case of seals is the extraordinary precision and accuracy of their details.”° In 
the case of perception, this must be true as well. Perception could not perform its 
proper function if it did not succeed “for the most part” in informing us about quali- 
tative differences between objects—any process that didn’t simply wouldn’t count 
as perception. Just as wax sealings must be hard to counterfeit if they are to authen- 
ticate documents reliably and serve as sealings, so too the stimulation of our percep- 
tual organs cannot be informative in the way its function requires unless it is difficult 
to simulate in ordinary circumstances. It is not that it cannot be mimicked, or that 
we cannot be taken in. Obviously, it can and we often are. But this is only because 
perceptions in general are reliable and so standardly reveal genuine features of the 
surrounding world to us.” 

Aristotle insists repeatedly that perception has this sort of authority. In 
Nicomachean Ethics 6.2, he identifies perception as one of three faculties in the soul 
that have authority over action and truth (tpia 54 Eotw ev TH woyf Ta KOPIO 
mpaEews Kal GAnVeiac). But unlike the other two (understanding and desire), per- 
ception is not “the source of any action” (ovdepnac dpyn mpaEewe, 1139a17-19). It 
is only in charge of truth—its business, if you will, is the acquisition of truth.” 


™ Archaeologists have discovered glass seals that all share the same insignia, sometimes referred 
to as “look-alikes.” But something analogous holds in their case too: they function as seals only if 
they represent a single office or institution, where more than one person is authorized to act on its 
behalf (Younger 1999). The sealings thus still purport to come from a single source, even if not 
from a single person. 


® See Sines 1992, who provides the data to show that the level of precision was typically “greater 
than what could be attained by normal vision unaided by a lens” (53); see esp. 67-68. 


7©This general line of argument will be familiar to many readers from Donald Davidson’s argument 
against radical scepticism based on the principle of charity (2001). But the underlying intuition is 
not original with Davidson. Aristotle makes a similar assumption about people’s beliefs, the 
“appearances” or phainomena from which he thinks all investigation must start. He rules out the 
possibility that anyone’s beliefs could be wholly wrong: in order for a proposition to be found cred- 
ible by a believer, there must be something to recommend it to a being naturally suited to learning, 
even if what is believed is wrong in other ways, perhaps significantly so (RA. 1.1, 1355a15-18; 
Metaph. 2.1, 993a30-b11). But there are also important differences from Davidson about the 
underlying intuition, which arguably favor Aristotle. When it comes to beliefs Aristotle does not 
hold anything as strong as Quine and Davidson’s principle of charity, since for Aristotle it is not 
the case that most of a person’s beliefs, simply taken as such, will be true—most beliefs will be 
true only in part and only when construed in a certain way (beyond just differences in reference). 
At the same time, Aristotle holds something stronger when it comes to perception, at least with 
regard to some. As I will presently show, he holds that all of a person’s most basic perceptions must 
be true without exception, though this is not essential to the present point, which is that the com- 
parison with sealings suggests their general reliability. 

Tt is clear that perceptual beliefs, on the other hand, at least when they function as part of a practi- 
cal syllogism (EN 7.3, 1147a25-26), can exercise authority over our actions (1 teAevtaia 
TpOTaAcic SOEa Te aicOnTOd Kai KYpin THY TPaEEwV, b9I-10). 
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Elsewhere in the Ethics Aristotle is even more specific. Perception, he says, has 
authority over particulars (epi tv KAO’ Exacta Eotw, Ov aiGOnoIg Sn Kopi, 
7.3, 1147a26): when it comes to apprehending how things stand in our environment, 
it is perception that provides the decisive information. In the opening of the 
Metaphysics, he goes even further and declares that our perceptions constitute the 
most authoritative knowledge of such things (Kaito KvpIm@tatad y’ ciciv obta THY 
Kad’ Exacta yvooeic, 1.1, 981b11), even though they do not tell us why anything is 
the way it is (ov Aéyovot TO Sid Ti tepi OVSEvOc), such as why fire is hot (b12). But 
they do tell us that (571) it is hot and more generally how things are (b13). The task 
of natural science, he says in the De caelo, is to give an account of “what consis- 
tently appears authoritatively to perception” (to @oaivopevov cei Kopias KATA THY 
aio8now, 3.7, 306a16—-17).” 

The senses do not all possess the same authority in all cases, though. When they 
disagree, some are more authoritative than others (kvpiwtépa, Insomn. 3, 461b4—5).” 
Sight, for example, has more authority than touch as regards the number of objects 
perceived (2, 460b20-23). But within its own domain, the authority of each sense is 
supreme: when I spy something sweet on the counter, it is still taste, and not sight, 
that is the final arbiter of its flavor (Metaph. 4.5, 1010b14—17).®° 

Aristotle actually holds something even stronger. The senses have authority, in 
part, because each sense is infallible about certain objects, namely, the qualities that 
are intrinsically perceptible to it exclusively (11a aicOnt&). It is “not possible,” he 
says, for a sense “to be mistaken about” such things (mepi 6 pn evdéyetou 
anatnOrjvar, de An. 2.6, 418a12); consequently, the perception of them is “true” or 
“always true.”*! He is not saying merely that we do not make any general mistake 


The Greek text is taken from D. J. Allan’s OCT edition (1965). 


” Aristotle thinks we have a general predisposition to believe what is presented through the senses 
if there is no report from another sense that conflicts with it; and even when there is this sort of 
conflict, we may accept the deliverance of a given sense anyway, if our judgement (tO éxuxpivov) 
is impaired (Insomn. 3, 461a25—-462a8, esp. 461b4—7). 


*° Kenny (1967: 192-93) rightly notes that for Aristotle sight can be mistaken about the color of an 
object, but nonetheless it can only be corrected by itself on another occasion, and not by another 
sense. But while Aristotle maintains that we can be wrong about the color of a given object, we are 
not mistaken about the color itself: see below, pp. 43-44. 


81 De An. 3.3, 427b11, 428b11, b18; 3.6, 430b29; Sens. 4, 442b8-10; and also Metaph. 4.5, 
1010b1-3, if we insert <p> before wevdi¢ at b2, with both Ross and Jaeger. On one occasion, 
Aristotle qualifies this universal generalization (“or has the least falsehood”, de An. 3.3, 428b19); 
see below, pp. 49-S0. 

These strong formulations rule out two attempts to construe Aristotle’s view more weakly, as 
holding either (a) that the senses have a kind of incorrigibility about their own objects or (b) that 
perceptions of these objects are not truth-apt or evaluable. For (a), see Kenny 1967: 193 and the 
comments in n. 80 above. For (b), see Kalderon 2015, who argues that there is no possibility of 
error in such cases “because the sensing of a primary object fails to be evaluable as correct or 
incorrect” (67), although he acknowledges the “potential embarrassment of explaining away” 
Aristotle’s repeated use of “true” in these contexts “as merely loose talk” (68). On his view, 
Aristotle is a naive realist, who thinks that we “simply confront” the perceptible quality; one can- 
not confront something correctly or incorrectly (68). Embarrassment isn’t the issue, though, but 
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regarding the types of objects each sense perceives—for example, that what we see 
are colors and what we taste are flavors.*” Rather he is claiming that we do not make 
mistakes about which specific quality we are perceiving—his go-to examples are 
white and sweet—even though he thinks we do make mistakes about which object 
possesses it or about its location (418a15-16; Metaph. 4.5, 1010b19-21).* In fact, 
he is even more precise. He allows that (i) perception is not always true about which 
sort of object that has a color, for example, about whether what is white is a human 
(de An. 3.6, 430b29-30). But (ii) it can also be mistaken as to which particular 
object in our enviroment is white, whether “this, or something else, is white” (ei 5€ 
TOUTO AEvKOV fH CAAO, 3.3, 428b21—22).* It follows from this, importantly, that we 
can be mistaken about the color of an object: when the distant mountains look pur- 
ple, we are correct in seeing purple, but mistaken that the mountains are purple; 
their “proper” color (to oikeiov yp@pa) is different, perhaps a mottled brown and 
green.® In neither case, however, do we make a mistake about the colors them- 
selves: the perception that it is white is not mistaken (6t1 pev yap AevKov, ov 
webddetat, 428b21); and seeing something exclusively perceived by sight, like 


inconsistency. It is not just that the passages cited above all expressly mention truth, but that one 
of them further offers an extended discussion which correlates the truth and falsehood of percep- 
tions of the three types of perceptibles with the truth and falsehood of the representations generated 
from them (de An. 3.3, 428b18-429a2) and thus concerns truth evaluability throughout. 


* As Hamlyn argues on conceptual grounds (1959: 12; Hamlyn 1993: 106 ad 418al11), with Kirwan 
(1993: 111) concurring; possibly also Ross (1961: 238), Osborne (1983: 406) and Vasiliou (1996: 
123). Hamlyn himself acknowledges that it is difficult to know what to make of the view or its 
import; though for a more positive attempt, see Vasiliou 1996. Against this reading, see Kenny 
1967: 191; Denyer 1991: 186-87; Johnstone 2015: 314; and Koons 2019, who treats the issue at 
very great length. 

In addition to the textual evidence above, I would add two objections. First, Hamlyn cannot 
interpret the other passages we are considering here in an analogous way and so is forced to say 
that De anima 2.6 is making a distinct and independent point (1959: 12), which is highly implau- 
sible in light of the close parallels. But secondly, we cannot make sense of what intrinsic percep- 
tion is supposed to get unerringly right, on Hamlyn’s interpretation. For Aristotle does not think 
that a single sense can intrinsically perceive the genus of its own exclusive perceptibles: he says in 
Metaphysics 13.10 that although sight does see the universal, color, it does so only extrinsically, 
because the particular color it sees is in fact a color (GAAG Kata ovpPEeBnKds 1] Sig TO KABOAOD 
YPOpWa Opa St1 TSE TO YPHpa 6 Opa ypHpa Eotw, 1087a19—20). (This poses a problem for Koons 
2019 too, given his incautious formulation of “specific infallibilism” at 419.) If sight is infallibly 
right about anything, it is about which particular colors it happens to be seeing. 


88 Hamlyn in fact acknowledges (Hamlyn 1993: 106, 134) that Aristotle mentions a specific color, 
white, in passages outside of De anima 2.6, but does not revise his interpretation in light of this, 
instead holding (134-35) that De anima 2.6 makes a different point than 3.3, 428b18. See also 
Hamlyn 1959: 12, 15. 

“A point rightly noted by Krips 1980: 83. 

*> Aristotle speaks of the proper color of an object at De anima 2.7, 419a2, 6 (cf. HA 5.19, 551b9); 
he also denies that transparent materials, like water, have their own distinctive ({S10v) color; rather 
they exhibit different colors at different distances, which they possess only extrinsically (kata 
ovpBeBnkdoc). He contrasts it with solid bodies with determinate boundaries, where “the appear- 


ance of their color” (1) pavtacia tig xpOuc) is similarly deteminate (Sens. 3, 439a18-19, b1-6, 
b12-14). 
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something white, is always true (tO Opav Tod iSiov dAnOéc), though it is not always 
true with regard to whether it is human (00k GAnBEc dei, 3.6, 430b29-30).*° The 
sense of taste likewise always reports truly about what is sweet (dei dAnOever mEept 
avtobd [sc. TO yAvKb], Metaph. 4.5, 1010b23-26): when something tastes differ- 
ently at different times, “there is actually no dispute about the characteristic, but just 
about that to which the characteristic belongs” (xepi ye TO 14806 NU@IoPhoEV, GAAC 
TEPL TO & ODEPEBNKE TO T400c, 1010b19-21).*” Though one can be deceived about 
common perceptibles, “regarding those exclusive to a sense one is not deceived, for 
example sight about a color or hearing about sounds” (epi 5€ tv iSimv ovK 
anat@vta, oiov 1) Sic nepl yp@patosg Kai akon nepi THY woQarv, Sens. 4, 
442b8-10; cf. de An. 3.3, 428b23—25). For convenience, we can call this most basic 
form of perception, of perceptibles intrinsic to a single sense exclusively, “sensa- 
tion,” to distinguish it from other types of perception.* 


*6Ross marks the passage as corrupt in both of his editions, but the MSS are in unanimous agree- 
ment. He does not explain his reservation, moreover; he might be concerned about the verb opav 
taking an objective genitive (tod idiov), following Beare (1906: 90 n. 2) and Hicks’ (1907: 524 
ad loc.). But a genitive object, while rarer, is not without parallel: cf. LSJ 9, opée, II. 1.e. 


87 Against Hamlyn, when he claims that sight can be in error over which color is being seen 
(1993: 106). 


88Tt bears emphasis that this is solely for convenience, since while Aristotle draws terminological 
distinctions between these different kinds of perception, he uses a single verb, aioOcveoOa, for 
them all. Moreover, I strenuously disagree with commentators, going back to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (De anima 41.9), who think that for Aristotle the most basic form is the only form of 
perception, strictly speaking. (For discussion of Alexander, see Caston 2012: 15-16 and 148-49 n. 
366.) When Aristotle distinguishes three types of perception in De anima 2.6, he regards them all 
as genuine forms of perception. What I have called “sensation” is simply the most central, funda- 
mental kind, which is exactly what Aristotle means when he says that in their case, perception is 
said Kvpiwc, not “strictly”; and the essence of each sense defined in relation to it (de An. 2.6, 
418a24—25). I defend this inclusive approach at greater length in Caston, “Aristotle on Perceptual 
Content” (under review). 

I also disagree with Matthen 2019, who thinks that Aristotle’s view should be framed in terms 
of sensation for substantive reasons. He takes Thomas Reid’s distinction between sensation and 
perception as critical to our own understanding of these words, where sensation “lacks any essen- 
tial intrinsic significance beyond itself,’ while perception “essentially and by its intrinsic nature 
intimates the presence of something outside itself’ (271, original emphasis). Even though he 
acknowledges that Aristotle was unlikely to have made this distinction, he nonetheless believes 
that Aristotle’s notion of aisthésis is captured more accurately by “sensation” in Reid’s sense, and 
that it is a mistake to characterize it as perception, so understood. This couldn’t be further from the 
truth: Aristotle standardly characterizes the activity of our senses as being of qualities of objects in 
the external world, which they independently possess (see above, p. 43) and a number of times 
even says that the senses report on the qualities of external objects. Matthen, it should be noted, is 
consciously and deliberately being uncharitable: his central thesis is that Aristotle’s theory is hope- 
lessly flawed in a way that was only corrected much later by geometrical optics and modern vision 
science. (He does not mention Aristotle’s remarks about geometrical optics or his own views in 
Meteorology 3). In the abstract, of course, an uncharitable reading might be correct. But surely it 
has to answer to the full range of texts. Otherwise it is just cherry-picking and prejudicial. 
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Given the subsequent tradition, it might seem tempting to take Aristotle’s claims as 
based on a contrast between the immediate contents of consciousness and our 
knowledge of the external world: even if we cannot know the causes of our 
experience, we can be certain about how things appear to us within experience, a 
contrast we find in the Cyrenaics and Pyrrhonists on down.” But this cannot be 
what Aristotle has in mind. For if we were infallible in that way, it would hold for 
perceptual contents quite broadly: I could not be mistaken that there appears to be a 
man in the distance or that he appears to be 100 yards away any more than that there 
appears to be something white.” Aristotle, however, is drawing a distinction between 
these kinds of appearances; and, as he vigorously maintains against Protagoras, not 
all appearances are true (ov m&V TO MorvopEevoV GAnGEc, Metaph. 4.5, 1010b1-2). 
Aristotle is therefore not concerned with just the face value content of our experience, 
about what we seem to be experiencing, but with whether that content accurately 
matches up against the world. It is for just this reason, in Aristotle’s view, that man 
is not “the measure of what is and what is not’”—the world, rather, is the measure of 
man. Knowledge and perception can only be called “measures,” he believes, because 
they do measure up the way things are. But most appearances do not (Metaph. 10.1, 
1053a31-b3).?! 


%° Cyrenaics: Plutarch, Adversus Colotem 24, 1120c—F; Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 
7.191—94. Pyrrhonists: Diogenes Laertius 9.104—6; Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1.4. 
Graeser 1978 may be a fellow traveller, when he says he is tempted to treat sensibilia as sense data 
because it would help explain why they are “practically liable to error,’ though he adds that 
Aristotle’s view “as it stands does not really qualify as a sense-data theory” for unstated reasons 
(91). Sorabji 2004: 82 and Schofield 1978: 119 (cf. 122) note that what Aristotle calls aisthémata 
are a near equivalent to sense-data. 


” As Block 1961: 3; Krips 1980: 83; and Ben-Zeev 1984: 120 correctly note. Kenny 1967 makes 
this point against what he calls the “Rylean” interpretation, though not, curiously, against the 
“Berkeleian” one (191-92). 


°'Tn this passage, Aristotle mischievously claims that what Protagoras meant in putting forward his 
measure doctrine was only that knowledge and perception are measures, the latter being something 
Aristotle takes to be obviously true and nothing to fuss about. But Book Kappa of the Metaphysics 
recognizes that the measure doctrine makes a more radical claim, namely, that whatever seems or 
appears to be the case is true (Metaph. 11.6, 1062b12—15). And while on that view such states 
would also qualify as knowledge and veridical perception, it would not be in contrast to other 
appearances’ being false (as it would for Aristotle), since for Protagoras there are no false appear- 
ances. Therefore the most that Aristotle can claim in good conscience would be that his interpreta- 
tion is the only charitable interpretation of the measure doctrine, because it captures the only part 
of Protagoras’ claim that has a hope of being true. 

Turnbull argues that Aristotle is nonetheless committed to a moderate form of Protagoreanism, 
at least as regards colors and other qualities that are exclusive to one sense, holding that they exist 
as such only in so far as they are being perceived, much like the “Secret Doctrine” in Plato’s 
Theaetetus (155&-157c); and that for this very reason our perception of them is “logically” infal- 
lible, unlike our perception of spatial and temporal features (1978: 4-5). I argue against Protagorean 
interpretations at length in Caston 2018. 
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When Aristotle says in Metaphysics 4.5 that we never make a mistake about the 
quality itself (wepi ye tO m&O0c), but only about which thing it belongs to (xepi to 
@ ovpPépnke), he is making a claim about the quality present in the world 
(1010b19-21), not the quality or affection of the perceiver (tod aicBavopévov 
moc), which he identifies as the perceptual stimulation (to aioOnpa, b33-34).” 
The perceptible quality is something that is “different from and in addition to the 
perception” (Eot1 Ti Kal EtTEpOV RAPA TIV aicOnoww, b36) and produces it (& moreT 
tH atoOnow, b34). In Aristotle’s view, then, the most basic form of perception, 
sensation, gives us unerring information not about our own state of mind, but about 
some feature of the world around us. Its report is true of some part of our environ- 
ment, to which the quality sensed genuinely belongs. 

This claim would be extremely implausible if it concerned the distal objects of 
perception. As Aristotle recognizes, objects often appear to have different colors at 
different distances no less than different sizes (Metaph. 4.5, 1010b5—6). The same 
wine can likewise taste different to a single perceiver at different times, depending 
on one’s condition (1010b21—23), since the same objects do not seem sweet to both 
a healthy person and a sick one, or hot to both someone who is debilitated and 
someone who is in good shape (EN 10.5, 1176a13-16). In all of these cases, the 
immediate conditions around the sense organ heighten or mask our perception of 
certain qualities. The bitter fluid that coats a sick person’s tongue makes everything 
taste bitter, in the same way that strongly flavored food temporarily makes it difficult 
to discern other tastes (de An. 2.10, 422b7—10). If this is how the conditions of the 
organ affect its sensitivity in general, then the errors involved will be just like what 
happens with rose-tinted glasses. Something similar can obviously be said about 
how the quality of the medium affects the mistakes we make about the colors of 
distant objects, such as the sun appearing crimson through mist or smoke;”’ or how 
differences in illumination lead weavers to choose the wrongly colored threads by 
lamplight, or how an object’s being placed next to different colors (even in perfectly 
normal conditions) can lead one to mistake the true color of the dyed threads.** The 
presence of perceptible qualities close to the organ or in the surroundings alters or 
masks the effect of qualities further away and prevents us from perceiving an 
object’s proper qualities. But our sense will still be accurately picking up the 
perceptible qualities of something external and will correctly instantiate its 


92 


The stimulation (aic@npa) is the modification of the perceiver (tod aicPavopévov 2k&B0c, 
Metaph. 4.5, 1010b33) or, as Book Kappa says, what is produced (xo1odvta) by perceptibles in the 
perceiver (11.6, 1063b4). 


8 Sens. 3, 440a10-12, cf. 439b5-6; Mete. 3.4, 370b10-11. 
4 Mete. 3.4, 375a22-28. 
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proportions.®° The mistakes perception is liable to make only concern whether a 


*®The only possible exception is from Book Kappa of the Metaphysics, which describes cases 
where the quality an object appears to have is due solely to the condition of the organ. But the 
authenticity of Kappa is a matter of some debate. It undoubtedly stems from Aristotle’s school, if 
not Aristotle’s own hand. But for that very reason, it may be no more of a secure guide to Aristotle’s 
views on precise details than Theophrastus is, who agrees with Aristotle extensively, but also 
develops and inflects his views in distinctive ways. So we cannot put great weight on evidence 
from Kappa without confirmation from other parts of the Aristotelian corpus, and it should not be 
used as the controlling element in an interpretation. For the debate over authenticity, see the valu- 
able summary, with references, in Nielsen 2017: 304 n. 3. For a discussion of Theophrastus’ 
Aristotelianism, see Caston 2019. 

Chapter 6 of Kappa maintains that the same object does not appear (@aivetat) sweet to some 
people and the opposite to others, unless someone’s organ and “criterion” (Kpitnpiov) for flavors 
is “decrepit or damaged” (SiepOappévav Kal AeAwWBnHEMVOV, 1062b36—-1063a3); it later suggests 
that the very same object, without undergoing any change, can appear dissimilarly if the perceiv- 
er’s condition is not similar to a healthy person’s (tO pt] Opoime SiaKeioOon tH Ew Kal GO’ 
vyiawov) and so will produce different stimulations in those who are ill (1063a35—b6). This would 
fit with an interpretation that many have found tempting, starting with Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(De anima 41.13—42.3), that Aristotle thinks that sensation is infallible only in normal conditions, 
construed quite broadly: where one’s organs are functioning as they ought, given their nature, in 
the external conditions for which they are naturally suited (situated at the right distance, without 
obstructions, in appropriate illumination, and so forth). For contemporary interpretations, see 
Block 1961, perhaps the earliest defense of a “normality theory of perception” on teleological 
grounds (5-9); also Gaukroger 1978: 106 (cf. 91-92); Gaukroger 1981; Ben-Zeev 1984; Charles 
2000: 122-24; Johnstone 2015; Koons 2019; for some criticism, see Krips 1980. For discussion of 
Alexander’s view with full references, see Caston 2012: 149-51; see also Johnstone 2015, who 
argues that Aristotle’s position is “essentially the same” as Alexander’s. 

But this is largely wishful thinking. Even though one might have expected Aristotle to embrace 
a normality theory, given his emphasis on teleology, there is not a single passage in the rest of the 
corpus that explicitly says that sensation is true only in normal conditions, despite his having the 
language to do so, or even a passage that entails it. Aristotle, for example, never says that any 
perception is true “always or for the most part” (dei f] We Exi TO TOAD), nor does he explain the 
reliability of the senses by reference to the end or function of perception; nor is there any reason to 
think that a teleological justification is entailed by the infallibility of sensation about which specific 
perceptible is being perceived (as Koons 2019 claims without argument at 436, 437), even if the 
converse were true. The best that can be done is to argue, as Barnes 1987 does (56-64), that a 
“schematic argument” can be reconstructed from Aristotle’s teleological commitments. But it is a 
long way from saying that the senses are necessary for an animal’s survival (e.g. de An. 3.12, 
434a30-b2; Sens. 1, 436b18—a3)—or even the conjecture that they must be generally reliable for 
this purpose—to saying that they are infallible with respect to their sensations (as Barnes recog- 
nizes (1987: 66-68, 70-74; cf. 62-63), but Koons does not (2019: 431—-34)), at least if “normal 
conditions” are specified in a substantive and non-circular way. 

Kappa’s claims about abnormal internal conditions, then, are something of an outlier. It is out 
of step in other respects too. (1) In claiming that the same object never tastes differently to different 
perceivers, except when an organ is decrepit or damaged (1062b36—1063a3), the first passage 
directly conflicts with Metaphysics 4.5, which acknowledges that there are disagreements about 
which flavor belongs to a given object, even for a single perceiver over time (1010b19—26); it only 
denies that one is mistaken about which flavor we are tasting. De anima 2.10, moreover, explains 
the mistakes made when ill as due to an external condition, namely, the bitter fluid suffusing the 
tongue (2.10, 422b8-10); and the second passage from Kappa (1063a35—b6) is actually compati- 
ble with this explanation. (2) The word kpitipiov, moreover, though commonplace in Hellenistic 
epistemology, is a hapax legomenon in Aristotle. Its use here is likely influenced by one of its two 
instances in Plato, at Theaetetus 178b6, whose context likewise concerns Protagoras’ relativism. 
But one would still expect a term Aristotle uses more commonly like kpivov. It would not be sur- 
prising for a member of his school. 
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given quality belongs to this or that distal object, the same mistake Aristotle flags 
later in Metaphysics 4.5 (1010b20-21) and in De anima 3.3 (428b21-22).°° 

The most that Aristotle can count on, then, is the character of the proximal stimu- 
lus, the condition of the medium where it is in contact with the organ and directly 
affects it. And it is easy to see why he might think that perception is infallible here.”’ 
When a sense is affected intrinsically by perceptible qualities exclusive to that sense 
(de An. 2.6, 418a24—25), the form it receives in that causal interaction is the very 
same active quality in question. There is no room for deviation in genuine sensa- 
tions: the reception of a given form, F, in sensation could not come about from any 
other perceptible quality—a sensation of F could only come about by the action of 
F on the organ.”* What justifies Aristotle’s commitment to the infallibility of sensa- 
tion is not formal or teleological aspects of perception, but efficient causal ones: it 
does not derive from doctrines about the essence of the individual senses or their 


°° Johnstone (2015: 317) confuses these two questions, when he infers from (1) the claim at 
1010b3 ff. that we can make mistakes about “the true size or color of a thing” or “the true flavor of 
a thing” (emphases mine) that (2) we can misperceive perceptibles like white or bitter. Aristotle 
clearly affirms that we can make a mistake about which properties belong to particular objects, but 
he denies that we are mistaken about the quality itself (Metaph. 4.5, 1010b19-21). A similar analy- 
sis applies to Mete. 3.4, 374b14—15 (cf. al8—19) and Sens. 3, 439b3-5, where Aristotle is again 
speaking of which colors in fact belong to certain distant objects, and other passages where a 
specific object appears to have a color other than its actual one due to surrounding colors or the 
condition of the medium (374b10-11, 375a22—28; Sens. 3, 439b5—10), or the sound of a given 
object appears differently due to disturbances in the medium (6, 446b6-9). 

Johnstone dismisses my alternative as a stretch and as less charitable than his own (318 n. 18). 
But in fact mine closely mirrors the contrast in the Metaphysics 4.5 passage just cited (mepi tO 
mAO0G VS. TEP TO © ovpPEBKe, 1010b19-21), which his discussion overlooks; and it preserves 
the consistency of the Metaphysics and De anima passages without having to supply tacit qualifi- 
cations (such as “for the most part’), something his interpretation does not (319). 


°’Kenny (1967) comes close to this when he says “there is no room for a mistake between the 
detecting of the quality of sweetness in a thing, when it is there, and the identification of this qual- 
ity as sweetness” (195), except for the phrase “in a thing.” As we saw above, Aristotle thinks that 
judgements that assign a quality to an object or a location can be mistaken. But with genuine sensa- 
tions we are never mistaken that there is such a quality in the world. 


°*8This may not be at odds with the thesis of “Fungibility” Matthen attributes to Aristotle, which 
holds that a sense could be in the exact same state as a result of a different object acting on it in 
sensation (2019: 277), since Matthen seems to be primarily concerned with different tokens of the 
same quality, whereas I am concerned with different types. But he may intend a broader version of 
Fungibility that would conflict: at 278, he asserts that it is possible for a green object to produce 
the effect a blue one would, due to the interference of certain unspecified conditions; but he fails 
to take into account the sorts of conditions Aristotle considers, discussed above. Matthen’s obser- 
vation that we can be mistaken about which object a sensation comes from, on the other hand, is 
something Aristotle himself emphasizes (see p. 43 above) and is not in question here. It is also not 
evidence that Aristotle is only concerned with sensations in Matthen’s sense. Aristotle emphasizes 
that what we perceive are public, external objects at Sens. 6, 446b22—23 (see n. 34 above). The 
most Matthen can claim is that Aristotle is not entitled to think this, not that he doesn’t think it. On 
whether the same qualititative state can be produced outside of sensation by other means, see n. 
101 and p. 50 below. 
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normal functioning,” but rather his view that sensation is just an instance of agent- 
patient interactions more generally, where the exact same quality active in the agent, 
F, is received by the patient as a result of the interaction.'” This is no less true where 
F is received “without the matter”: even though we do not ourselves embody F in 
such changes, but only other forms essentially related to it, in Aristotle’s view we 
nonetheless receive F. Sensation is always about what brings it about, namely, the 
intrinsic and exclusive perceptible quality that is present and directly acting on the 
sense organ; it thus covaries strictly with its proximate cause.'°' There is no ambigu- 
ity in the signal in sensation: it yields unequivocal information about some part of 
the surrounding world. A sensation will therefore always be true of some proximal 
stimulus; and if conditions are right, it might tell us something accurate about the 
distal object as well. Aristotle seems to be fairly optimistic that this is what gener- 
ally happens: the way we are affected by the medium by and large gives us evidence 
that identifies the character of distal objects. But as we have seen, he also acknowl- 
edges that it is not universally the case. We do make mistakes about which proper- 
ties belong to a given distal object, because we sometimes take it to have 
characteristics due in part to how we are affected by intervening conditions. 

The only phenomenon Aristotle discusses that might cause hesitation here would 
be afterimages, where after prolonged exposure to something bright we seem to see 
changing patches of color that are not due to any external stimulus currently acting 
on our eyes. Such a case might lead someone to question the claim that sensations 
are always true, since it can occur in “normal” conditions, where the perceiver’s 
sensory apparatus is in working order, the medium well-illuminated and 
unobstructed, and surrounding objects at a good distance to be observed. It is to 
address this sort of case, I suggest, that Aristotle adds an eirenic qualification 
towards the end of De anima 3.3 when discussing the truth of sensations, so as not 
to have to go into the issue more deeply there: perception of exclusive perceptibles, 
he says, is true “or possesses the least possible amount of falsehood” (fh dt1 
ddiylotov Exovoa TO weddoc, de An. 3.3, 428b18—19). For he continues as though 
no qualification had been made at all: he says of the next case, perceiving an object 
to have an extrinsic characteristic, that “it is at just this point that it is possible to be 


or 


mistaken” (kai évtadOa dn Evdéyetor Siowevdsec0a1, 428b20). As Jonathan 


” For an appeal to formal causes, see Marmodoro 2014: 85-86; for an appeal to final causes, see 
the list of commentators who interpret Aristotle’s view in terms of normal conditions in n. 95 
above; and for discussion pitting the two against each other, see Koons 2019, esp. 430-40. As 
Koons points out, appeals to the essence of the senses cannot justify more than infallibility about 
the genus of a sense’s perceptibles (on which, see n. 82 above). But teleological justifications far 
overshoot their mark: while teleological considerations might plausibly require a certain reliability 
for survival, they in no way require infallibility (against Koons 2019: 431, 432, 437). See n. 
95 above. 

‘For a detailed examination of Aristotle’s views about the efficient causal role of perceptible 
qualities, see Caston 2018. 

'! Because there may be similar states, produced by other causes, that are not sensations (see 
below, p. 50), the relation between cause and effect will be many—one; hence the covariation will 
be in one direction only. 
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Barnes points out, Aristotle’s choice of words “strongly suggests that falsity is 
impossible in the case of proper objects.”!” If so, it is a modal claim much like the 
one in De anima 2.6 (418a12-13). So there is no departure from his view elsewhere. 

That Aristotle had phenomena like afterimages in mind seems to be confirmed by 
the sort of case he describes a few lines later: a representation generated from a 
sensation will be true while the sensation is present (rapovone Tig aicOjoEws); 
falsehood is possible only if it persists after the current sensation ceases (de An. 3.3, 
428b27-28; cf. 3.2, 425b24—25). So it is no surprise that when he discusses 
afterimages explicitly in De insomniis (2, 459b7-13), he does not treat them as 
sensations at all, but he takes them to be evidence of phantasia: they are a quasi- 
perceptual experience, due to the original stimulation persisting in our organs after 
the external stimulus has ceased and possibly undergoing further alterations.'° 
Afterimages do not, therefore, constitute a genuine exception to the unqualified 
claim he makes on every other occasion, that sensations are always true, even if they 
might seem so at first glance. When we are actually perceiving, and not merely 
having some quasi-perceptual experience, the only mistakes we make about 
perceptibles exclusive to a single sense concern where they are located in our 
environment and whether they in fact belong to some given object. 

This is not to say that the same pattern of stimulation of the sense organ could not 
be produced by other means than the direct action of perceptible qualities in the 
environment on our senses. Aristotle plainly thinks it is possible to bring this type 
of stimulation about in other ways. If that happens, it will result in an experience 
like sensation, even though nothing in our vicinity has the perceptible quality in 
question. Such states would not be genuine sensations, though, but merely like 
them, in that they would be qualitatively similar to sensations and purport to be from 
external objects; and for just this reason we can be misled by them (nsomn. 3, 
461a25-b2).'" They are like a fraudulent sealing: although it purports to be from 
the proper authority, its origins are in fact deviant and its authority void, even if 
someone accepts it as genuine. Aristotle not only acknowledges this possibility, he 
exploits it in order to explain error (nsomn. 2, 460b22-25). For him the crucial 
point, though, is that this sort of experience is not a genuine sensation, but involves 
phantasia, and so it is not a counterexample to his claims about infallibility. This 
will raise sceptical worries of the sort that would later come to be called the “problem 
of the criterion,’ of how we can fell which of our experiences are the veridical ones. 
But for Aristotle the importance of infallibility is not anti-sceptical. He never 
attempts to build a certain and indubitable foundation out of the infallible reports of 
sensation. Its importance lies rather in sensation’s role as a transducer. For however 


'® Barnes 1987: 55 n. 14. Shields (2016: 291) likewise recognizes that this claim “implicitly 
rescinds the qualification” at 428b19, which he had earlier regarded as “a significant divergence” 
(290). Hicks seems cognizant of the difficulty when he says that the second case is the point where 
“serious error becomes possible” (1907: 471 ad loc., my emphasis). But the Greek does not hedge 
in the way Hicks needs it to. 


103 See Caston 1998: 272 n. 56. 
'04 Against Matthen 2019: 279. 
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limited reports of proximal stimulations are, they are still a source of genuine and 
unequivocal information about our immediate environment. And this is necessary if 
his account of intentionality is to get off the ground.!™ 


2.6 Conclusion 


When Aristotle characterizes each sense as a capacity for “receiving form without 
the matter,’ he is concerned with intentionality after all, as the Neoscholastics had 
alleged. The senses are capable of receiving information about the world and this, in 
his view, sets their activity apart from most other natural processes. But there is 
nothing ghostly or immaterial about it: perception is something fully realized by 
material events in an animal’s organs. It is a form of transduction, where the 
perceptible form of an object is received not by embodying and replicating it, but by 
preserving certain essential features of it, exemplified in different material qualities. 

Such transduction carries authority, like the sealing impressed in wax, because of 
the way in which it is produced. In a genuine sensation, a particular effect on the 
organ can be brought about only by the perceptible quality itself; therefore, if we are 
having a sensation, we cannot be misinformed about the presence of the quality in 
the environment. This, Aristotle believes, provides a sufficient basis for perception’s 
more general authority about particulars, even though we can and sometimes do 
attribute such qualities to the wrong things. For when we attend carefully to the 
deliverances of sense more broadly, they still provide a reliable guide for both 
survival and knowledge. Such epistemological optimism is not his primary concern, 
though, but intentionality. The infallibility of sensation anchors the content of our 
intentional states. For however widely these may range, they are tethered to actual 
features of the world. 
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Chapter 3 M®) 
Aristotle on Perception as Representation = sir 


Todd Ganson 


Abstract Aristotle speaks of perception as having a content that is assessable in 
terms of truth and falsity. Why might Aristotle have been drawn to a view of percep- 
tion as representational (as opposed to presentational) in nature? That is the ques- 
tion I aim to address in this paper. I am inclined to think that Aristotle takes 
perception to be representational rather than presentational because perception 
sometimes involves having in mind things which are not, strictly speaking, present. 


3.1 Introduction 


Aristotle speaks of perception as having a content (de An. 2.6, 418a15; 3.3, 428b21), 
one that is assessable in terms of truth and falsity (3.3, 427b11—12; 3.3, 428b18—21; 
3.7, 430b29-30; Metaph. 4.5, 1010b2—3). On one interpretation of Aristotle’s the- 
ory of perception, he is expressing commitment to the idea that perception is similar 
in character to belief. Like belief, perception takes a stand on how things are in the 
world, and what it says about the world—the content of perception—is appropri- 
ately assessed in terms of correctness, accuracy, or veridicality. Like belief, percep- 
tion is representational in nature. 

This interpretation contrasts with a reading of Aristotle according to which per- 
ception is presentational in nature rather than representational. On this interpreta- 
tion, perception is a matter of being presented or acquainted with items in the 
environment. Accordingly, perception is not the sort of thing that is appropriately 
assessed in terms of correctness, accuracy, or veridicality. As Mark Eli Kalderon 
says in characterizing Aristotle’s view, “we simply confront the primary object of 
the given modality. We cannot be confronted truly or falsely, correctly or incor- 
rectly. We simply encounter what is presented [...].”! 


'Kalderon 2015: 175. 
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We can sharpen the contrast between these two interpretations by reflecting on 
why belief is generally regarded as a form of representation rather than a form of 
presentation. Part of what makes it natural to regard belief as representational in 
character is the fact that belief routinely involves a stand-in for something that is not 
present. Suppose Fred wants the beer he has stored in his refrigerator. The beer Fred 
desires is not present to him; it is absent. At the same time Fred is able to have the 
beer in mind. He is able to represent the beer. Fred’s mental representation of the 
beer serves as a kind of stand-in for what is not present, a stand-in that is useful in 
guiding Fred’s beer-consuming behavior. Fred’s mental representation of the beer 
amounts to a kind of presence in absence. 

One important explanatory role played by Fred’s representation of the beer is its 
role as the proximal cause of voluntary behavior. Figuratively speaking, we might 
say that the beer itself is what moves Fred towards the refrigerator. In speaking this 
way we are not committed to a spooky sort of action at a distance. Or suppose that 
Fred’s beer was consumed some time ago by Fred’s housemate. In this case we 
should not wish to suggest that there is no cause of Fred’s behavior. Rather, the 
proximal cause of Fred’s voluntary behavior is something present in Fred, his men- 
tal representation of the desired beer. Something present (not absent) is the proximal 
cause of Fred’s behavior. 

It is easy to understand why philosophers are sometimes resistant to thinking of 
perception as representational in nature. We are inclined to acknowledge mental 
representation when we think a creature is guided by a mental stand-in for some- 
thing absent. Perception seems to be directed towards what is present, not what is 
absent. So it is initially unclear why perception would involve presence in absence, 
a hallmark of representation. 

The issue here is especially pressing when we ask why Aristotle would be 
attracted to a representational view of perception. Aristotle is careful to distinguish 
perception from imagination and belief, partly on the grounds that the latter differ 
from perception in being susceptible to falsehood (e.g. de An. 3.3, 428a1 1-19). 
With imagination and belief suited to play the roles of stand-ins for things absent, it 
is initially unclear why Aristotle would be drawn to a representational view of 
perception. 

Perhaps Aristotle’s considered or official view is that perception is not represen- 
tational in character. I am not going to take a stand on this issue of interpretation 
here. My goal in what follows is the modest one of calling attention to a couple of 
contexts in which Aristotle seems to be tempted by a representational way of think- 
ing about perception, contexts in which he seems to allow that perception can 
involve a kind of presence in absence. Even if Aristotle’s considered view is that 
something like imagination or belief is required to go beyond what is immediately 
present, it is nonetheless interesting to see Aristotle flirting with the idea that per- 
ception is a richer, more flexible resource, one capable of transcending what is 
immediately present. 
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Aristotle’s explicit goal in the opening chapter of De motu animalium is to provide 
a general account of animal movement. The account of unforced movements devel- 
oped in Chaps. 6, 7, 8, and 9 appeals to two capacities alleged to be peculiar to 
animals: desiderative and discriminative capacities. The latter include sensory, 
imaginative, and rational capacities. Non-human animals lack rational capacities 
and consequently belief (de An. 3.3, 428a18—24). Nonetheless, sensory states are 
able to play a role in initiating movement similar to the role beliefs play in creatures 
capable of reasoning (MA 6, 700b17—21; 7, 701a29-36). Animal sensory states are 
able to interact with desires so as to yield unforced movements towards desired 
goals. The senses interact with desire by revealing the pleasant and the painful, the 
objects of animal desire. The subsequent responses are pursuit and avoidance, 
respectively (de An. 3.7, 43 1a8-9). 

In this section I am interested in this most primitive form of agency: unforced 
movement guided by perception without the aid of imaginative or rational capaci- 
ties. To count as unforced a creature’s movement has to issue from its motivational 
set (EN 3.1, 1111a22—b3), unlike movement due to the wind or seizure. Desire is not 
itself a further discriminatory capacity, so what is desired in primitive agency must 
be grasped by sense and sense alone. Acknowledging unforced animal movement 
guided by perception alone (primitive agency) is to acknowledge that perception 
can represent something not immediately present, a target of primitive agency. In 
that case perception would involve an interesting form of presence in absence. As 
we shall see, there is indeed evidence that Aristotle is prepared to acknowledge a 
role for perception in grasping distal targets of voluntary behavior. 

The movement of honeybees to distant flowers serves to illustrate the kind of 
presence in absence I have in mind. Like all non-human animals, honeybees lack the 
capacity to reason. In one passage Aristotle also claims that they lack imagination 
(de An. 3.3, 428a10—11°), but it is unclear whether this passage captures Aristotle’s 
considered view. (For example, at de An. 3.11, 434a5—7 Aristotle seems to be more 
generous on the issue of which animals possess imagination.) Whether or not 
Aristotle takes bees to possess imagination, he accounts for their movement towards 
distant flowers, a source of food, on the supposition that bees are guided in their 
pursuit by smell (HA 4.8, 534b19). Aristotle notes that animals attracted to some- 
thing by its pleasant odor are sure to find its flavor pleasant as well (HA 4.9, 535a11). 
But what motivates the honeybee to travel to the flower is not a representation of 
food as such. It has no means to cognize some distant item as food. Rather, the bee 
is attracted to the flower thanks to its pleasant smell. What is strictly present to the 
bee at the start is the odor of the distant flower, not the flower itself. But what the 
bee desires is the presence of the fragrant flower, not the presence of the odor. The 
odor it smells is already present! The bee smells the fragrant flower as well, comes 
to desire it, and flies toward it. 


All extant manuscripts support this reading. 
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There are two central ways that the role of perception in primitive agency is 
analogous to the role of belief in humans. First, perception and belief both allow a 
creature to have in mind a target of goal-directed behavior which is not, strictly 
speaking, present. So just as Fred’s belief about the beer stored in his refrigerator 
provides a target for Fred’s beer-consuming behavior, the bee’s olfactory perception 
of a distal flower affords a target for its locomotive behavior. Second, what percep- 
tion and belief say about their objects is analogous: “Perceiving is basically like 
asserting or thinking. When the thing perceived is pleasant or painful, <the animal>, 
as if affirming or denying, pursues or avoids the thing perceived.” Perception of an 
object as pleasant or painful plays the same basic role in an animal like the bee as 
affirmation or denial play in thinking creatures like us: “Whenever <thought> 
asserts or denies things to be good or bad, it avoids or pursues them.”* What is com- 
mon to perception and thought here is that they take an evaluative stance on their 
objects and thereby engage a creature’s desiderative side. This ability to perceive, 
imagine, or think of objects in positive or negative ways gives rise to desire, which, 
in turn, gives rise to animal movement: “In this way, then, animals are impelled to 
move and act—the proximate cause of movement is desire and the desire arises 
either through perception or through imagination and thought.”> 

In drawing these comparisons between perception and thought, Aristotle is care- 
ful not to over-intellectualize the cause of animal movement. The bee’s movement 
toward distant flowers is not due to a rational interaction between contents of per- 
ception and desire. Non-human animals are incapable of reasoning, so Aristotle is 
not suggesting that unforced animal movement is due to the sort of reasoning exhib- 
ited by creatures like us with a belief-desire psychology, i.e. reasoning from our 
desires and our point of view on how things are to a course of action. Rather, the 
perception of an object as pleasant elicits an appetite for that object, and the appeti- 
tive desire, in turn, is the proximate cause of the movement. Aristotle seems to think 
that these motor responses can be triggered by desire without the motor responses 
being at all represented by the animal. There is no suggestion that honeybees, for 
example, grasp causal means or their own causal efficacy. 

So Aristotle’s assimilation of perception to thought requires only that perception 
sometimes (i) affords a grasp of objects that are spatially absent and (ii) takes an 
evaluative stance on those objects. My main focus in this section is on the first fea- 
ture of perception, but I will also briefly return to the second feature at the end of the 
section. 

Aristotle is evidently attracted to the view that olfactory perception can allow a 
creature to have in mind two distinct items: an odor which is present and an odorous 
object which is absent. I am making two key assumptions. First, I am assuming that 
perception by itself is sufficient to grasp or have in mind the distal target of primi- 
tive, locomotive agency. No further discriminatory capacity is needed. The bee 


3De An. 3.7, 431a8-9. 
*De An. 3.7, 431a15-16. 
>MA 7, 701a31-36. 
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smells the pleasant object, i.e. the fragrant flower, and flies towards it. Second, I am 
assuming that primitive, locomotive agency of this sort is initiated by the presence 
of the flower’s odor in the absence of the flower itself. The flower’s odor is present 
to the bee, and the flower itself is not. These assumptions are controversial, so I need 
to say a few words in defense of my reading. 

My first assumption is evidently rejected by Jessica Moss.° According to Moss, 
sensory states are not able to interact with desire so as to produce unforced move- 
ment from place to place. On her reading, Aristotle supposes that animals capable 
of locomotion must possess imagination or reason. When the object of desire lies at 
a distance from the animal, the object cannot be presented as pleasant by the senses 
and so cannot become an object of desire. The distal item must be cognized as 
pleasant by the imagination or reason. Unforced animal movement depends in each 
case on acts of imagination or reason. 

I find Moss’s interpretation difficult to reconcile with the evidence. First, her 
reading is not easy to square with De motu animalium 6, 700b19-20 and 7, 
701a29-30. In both passages Aristotle is evidently claiming that perception can play 
the same role that imagination and thought do in animal movement. Second, in the 
following passage Aristotle explicitly links pursuit and avoidance with perception 
of sense objects as pleasant or painful: “Perceiving is basically like asserting or 
thinking. When the thing perceived is pleasant or painful, <the animal>, as if affirm- 
ing or denying, pursues or avoids the thing perceived.’ Pursuit and avoidance are 
clearly understood here to be unforced movements towards or away from the things 
perceived to be pleasant or painful. Third, Aristotle explains the goal-directed loco- 
motion of bees towards flowers by appeal to the sense of smell, not by appeal to 
imagination. Finally, Moss’s worry that the senses cannot present distant items as 
pleasant or unpleasant is mistaken. Aristotle clearly allows that distance senses 
present distal items as desirable or undesirable (e.g. de An. 2.9, 421a13—15 and HA 
4.8, 534b19). 

My second assumption is rejected by Alexander of Aphrodisias, who takes 
Aristotle to be committed to the view that odor is present only in objects. On this 
reading, odor is not present in the air contiguous with the bee; rather, it is present in 
the distant flower. So this interpretation goes hand-in-hand with rejecting the con- 
trast I am drawing between the presence of the odor and the absence of the odorous 
object. I have critically examined Alexander’s reading at length elsewhere,’ so I will 
limit myself to a couple of brief replies. 

First, Aristotle supposes that air itself, understood as a medium of olfactory per- 
ception (de An. 2.7, 419a32-b1 and 2.9, 421b9), is an object of smell (de An. 2.12, 
424b17-18, Sens. 5, 442b29-443a2, and 445al1 1-12). Second, Aristotle tells us that 
odor is present in the air we breathe (Sens. 5, 444a22). Indeed, Aristotle’s definition 
of odor (at Sens. 5, 443a6—7) has the consequence that odor is present only in the 


®Moss 2012: chapters 2 and 3. 
De An. 3.7, 431a8-9. 
*See Ganson 2002. 
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medium—air or water. On Aristotle’s account of odor, air and water come to have 
odors present in them thanks to the cleansing and washing action of their moisture 
on the flavored dry thing (Sens. 5, 442b29-443a2). Odors, then, are not present in 
solid, earthy objects; they reside only in air and water. 

I conclude that there is an important sense in which a bee’s perceptually guided 
pursuit of a fragrant flower is guided by the perception of something absent. What 
is present to the bee is the odor of the flower, something present at the sense organ. 
But the sense of smell simultaneously allows the bee to have in mind something 
absent, namely, the fragrant flower, for smell is a distance sense which allows a 
creature to locate distal food sources (de An. 2.9, 421b9-13). In primitive agency 
perception itself allows the creature to have in mind something that is, strictly 
speaking, absent. The pursuit and avoidance behaviors manifest in primitive agency 
are fundamentally different in kind from forced behaviors like those due to tremors 
or spasms: the behaviors issue from a creature’s desires. In order for the creature to 
be moved in this voluntary manner by the distal object, it must perceive the object 
as pleasant or painful. The creature may or may not possess discriminatory powers 
beyond perception, but it is perception that allows the bee to grasp the pleasantness 
or unpleasantness of the object of desire. So perception, too, like imagination and 
reason, must afford a grasp of things absent. For, unlike the odor itself, the object of 
desire is not present. 

Mental representation is routinely invoked to account for successes and failures 
of goal-directed activities. So far I have focused on successes of primitive agency: 
the bee succeeds in arriving at the fragrant flower thanks to having a sensory repre- 
sentation of it. But what about failures? Does Aristotle ever explain an animal’s 
failure to get what it wants by appeal to sensory misrepresentation? 

Sometimes animals miss the mark in their goal-directed behavior, and sometimes 
Aristotle explains the error by tracing it back to deficiency at the sensory level. Here 
are a couple of examples. First, if you move your finger just so, thanks to its weak 
eyesight a cicada will mistake your finger for a moving leaf and proceed to climb it 
(HA 5.30, 556b18—21). Second, due to the weak illumination at dawn and dusk fish 
are readily deceived by their eyesight, making it harder for them to avoid the traps 
of fishermen (HA 8.19, 602b7—12). On one reading of these passages, Aristotle’s 
explanations presuppose a view of sensory states as states with contents that can be 
accurate or inaccurate. That is, Aristotle is relying on a representational view of 
perception. 

It is clear that Aristotle attributes some failures in goal-directed agency to defi- 
ciencies at the sensory level. However, the deficiencies in question need not take the 
form of inaccuracy or misrepresentation. What Aristotle tends to focus on is loss of 
acuity. He is careful to distinguish two cases (GA 5.2, 781a14 ff.): (d) failure to per- 
ceive a perceptible object because of distance from that object, and (ii) failure to 
discriminate perceptible features because of inferior sense organs. A failure of the 
first sort amounts to a failure to have something in mind at all, and in cases of this 
sort we have no reason to acknowledge misrepresentation. Failures of the second 
sort are more complicated. Aristotle explains at De anima 2.9, 421a10 ff. that our 
human organ for smell is lacking in acuity, and as a result we tend to perceive crude 
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differences in how pleasant or painful the object of perception is, differences which 
depend on a creature’s constitution (HA 8.2, 589b3 ff.). The same goes for other 
creatures whose color vision is poor (de An. 2.9, 421a13—15). It seems that the crea- 
ture’s failure to perceive some difference in the world is due to its having in mind 
instead something perceiver-dependent. But even here it is doubtful that Aristotle 
would attribute failure of discrimination to inaccuracy at the sensory level. 

Aristotle is not in the habit of invoking sensory misrepresentation in order to 
account for failures of goal-directed behavior. However, there is reason to think 
Aristotle is sympathetic with the idea that sensory states can misrepresent the world. 
I turn to the relevant evidence in the following section. 


3.3 Illusion 


One important question about perception is why things appear the way they do in 
perception—what factors shape or determine sensory phenomenology. On a presen- 
tational approach, the central factors determining how things appear in perception 
are (1) the items present to the senses and (ii) the perceiver’s point of view on those 
items. On Kalderon’s interpretation, Aristotle endorses this presentational approach 
to the phenomenology of color perception: 


In being present in the awareness afforded by visual experience, the color constitutively 
shapes that experience. The character of that experience depends upon and derives from the 
character of the color presented to the perceiver’s point of view.” 


The particular instances of color in the scene before the eyes are not just causal 
antecedents to color perception; those very color instances are constitutive of the 
character of experience. The experience would not have the phenomenal character 
it has if there were no such color instances present. 

This view contrasts sharply with the view that the character of experience is 
shaped by perceptual content, something that can be present even when the colors 
before your eyes are absent. What fixes the character of sensory phenomenology is 
how perception represents the world. I am going to suggest that Aristotle’s remarks 
on the phenomenology of illusion fit more naturally with this representational 
approach than with a presentational approach. 

Before I elaborate on this point about Aristotle, I want to raise a worry about the 
presentational approach to phenomenology. It will help to make my worry vivid if 
we reflect on the following possibility described by Oxford psychologist 
Brian Rogers: 


We can imagine a device (a spectrometer display?) that creates the same pattern and distri- 
bution of wavelengths as those created by a real scene [...]. If you like, we could call all 
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these situations ‘facsimiles’ because the pattern of light reaching our eyes is a facsimile of 
the pattern of light created by a real scene [...].!° 


A facsimile is an artificially generated proximal stimulus that is an exact match for 
a proximal stimulus issuing from a natural scene. Although we are not currently 
capable of generating facsimiles, there is no reason to doubt that facsimiles are 
physically possible. Facsimiles generate a straightforward difficulty for the presen- 
tational approach to visual phenomenology. Suppose we were to expose subjects 
first to a natural scene and then to a corresponding facsimile. All else equal, the two 
stimulus situations would give rise to visual states with the same phenomenal char- 
acter. Consequently, the distal items populating the natural scene prove to be super- 
fluous to the explanation of phenomenal character. We can state sufficient conditions 
for the presence of experience with that character without any mention of the distal 
stimuli. 

Why suppose that facsimiles will have the same phenomenal consequences as 
corresponding proximal stimuli issuing from natural scenes? The reason is simple: 
no visual system could be sensitive to the difference between these two contrasting 
stimulus situations. This is a point emphasized by Rogers: 


Another way of asking the same question is—‘“does it matter how the pattern of light reach- 
ing the eye is created?” If the pattern of light is identical (“projectively equivalent” [...]), 
over both space and time, then it must be true that no seeing machine, biological or man- 
made, could ever tell the difference.!! 


No vision scientist would seriously question this claim. 

On the presentational approach to the phenomenology of color experience, the 
distal items in the scene before the eyes figure constitutively in the phenomenal 
character of visual experience. The presence or absence of those items makes a dif- 
ference to the character of experience. Accordingly, the view predicts that facsimile 
scenarios would yield experiences with a different type of visual phenomenology 
from the type which belongs to our everyday visual perceptions. The problem is that 
the presentational approach is committed to a visual difference where there could be 
no visual difference. A natural scene and its corresponding facsimile scenario are 
projectively equivalent. No visual system relying solely on visual inputs could be 
sensitive to the difference between these stimulus situations. 

The representational approach has an advantage here because it has a straightfor- 
ward way of addressing facsimiles. On the representational view, visual phenome- 
nology is determined by sensory content. The advocate of this approach can insist 
that a facsimile and its correlate scene give rise to the very same content and so the 
very same visual phenomenology. No difficulty arises. 

There is reason to think that Aristotle is sympathetic with the view that phenom- 
enology is fixed by proximal causes, and is not constituted by distal items. Consider 


Rogers 2010: 286. I should note that Rogers invokes the possibility of facsimiles for a different 
purpose: he is not discussing a presentational approach to phenomenal character. 
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his explanation of the tactile illusion that has come to be known as Aristotle’s 
Illusion: 
The explanation of this deception (diepseusthai) is that things appear (phainetai) a certain 
way not only when the sense object moves <the sense> but also when the sense itself is 
moved, provided it is moved in just the way it is also moved by the sense object. For 


example, the earth seems to be moved to those sailing by when it is sight that is moved by 
something else.” 


Note first of all that Aristotle describes the illusion as involving a sort of falsity 
(diepseusthai), a way of talking very much in line with the representational approach. 
More important, he expresses commitment to the view that phenomenology is fixed 
by proximal causes. It is difficult to see how to reconcile this passage with the pre- 
sentational approach. 

Many familiar illusions illustrate the phenomenon of presence in absence. For 
example, the waterfall illusion discussed by Aristotle (nsomn. 2, 459b18—20) is 
naturally described as involving the mental representation of motion in the absence 
of motion. Here we have one of the standard considerations in favor of taking per- 
ception to be representational in nature. 

Perhaps Aristotle’s official view is that error cannot occur in the absence of 
imagination.'* Perhaps his considered view is that the senses cannot misrepresent 
the world. I have not taken a stand on this issue. In this section I have argued that 
Aristotle’s explanation of Aristotle’s Illusion is philosophically more in keeping 
with a representational view of perception than a presentational view. At least to 
that extent Aristotle is sympathetic with a representational view of perception. 


3.4 Concluding Remarks 


In this paper I have sketched some answers to the question of why Aristotle might 
have been attracted to a view of perception as representation. My strategy has been 
to highlight some ways that perception, for Aristotle, seems to involve having in 
mind something that, strictly speaking, is absent. This strategy rests on the idea that 
talk of representation is in order precisely when we think a creature is able to have 
in mind things that are not present to it. In my concluding remarks I want to address 
briefly a consideration on the other side, a consideration in favor of taking Aristotle 
to be sympathetic with a presentational approach to perception. 

The presentational approach is often thought to capture something important 
about our pretheoretical understanding of perception. We naturally take perception 
to be rather different in character from thought. Whereas thought relates us to 
abstract entities that are bearers of truth and falsity, we take perception to relate us 
to objects that are bearers of sensible qualities like color and odor. Accordingly, the 
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representational approach, with its assimilation of perception to thought, is plausi- 
bly regarded as a somewhat revisionary position. 

The view of perception as representation is so widely held among philosophers 
today that it is easy to forget just how revisionary the view is. Accordingly, I want 
to quote at length some relevant remarks by Adam Pautz, a proponent of the view. 
(Note that he speaks of the intentional view rather than the representational view.) 


The general naive intuition is that [perceiving a tomato] is a being related to an actual state 
of the world, namely, the redness and roundness of an object. By contrast, on the intentional 
view, [perceiving a tomato] is a matter of being related to an intentional content. Such an 
intentional content is radically different from a state of the world. Indeed, it lacks all of the 
properties enumerated above: 

It would continue to exist even if there were no red and round objects. 

It is unextended and is not located in space before one. 

It is true or false. 

It cannot be seen. 

Pretheoretically, the intentional view that your [perceiving a tomato] consists in being 
related to such a peculiar item, as opposed to the concrete redness and roundness of the 
object before you, is very counterintuitive." 


Indeed, the representational view is counterintuitive enough that we can reasonably 
wonder whether Aristotle, the common-sense philosopher, would be drawn to it. 

The thing to keep in mind is that Aristotle is assimilating thought to perception 
as much as (or perhaps even more than) he is assimilating perception to thought. 
Just a few lines after saying that perceiving is like asserting or thinking, he writes: 
“To the thinking soul images serve as sensory states (aisthémata). When it affirms 
or denies good or bad, it either pursues or avoids. For that reason the soul never 
thinks without an image.’'> Of course, this is one among a variety of passages in 
which Aristotle expresses his commitment to the empiricist view that all thinking 
depends on images ultimately deriving from perception (e.g. de An. 3.8, 432a3 ff.). 
This image-based view of thinking allows Aristotle to extend his general account of 
animal action to humans. As Aristotle explains at De anima 3.7, 431b2—10, humans 
are moved to pursue or avoid an object when thought, exploiting images, says an 
object is pleasant or painful in just the way perception does. It is hardly surprising 
that an empiricist like Aristotle is committed to deep continuities between percep- 
tion and thought, including phenomenological continuities.'® 


'4Pautz 2010: 292-93. 

'S De An. 3.7, 431al4-17. 
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Chapter 4 4») 
Reply to Ganson oe 


Mark Eli Kalderon 


Like trains of cars on tracks of plush 
I hear the level bee: 

A jar across the flowers goes, 

Their velvet masonry 

Withstands until the sweet assault 
Their chivalry consumes, 

While he, victorious, tilts away 

To vanquish other blooms. 


Emily Dickinson, The Bee. 


I am very grateful to Todd Ganson for his comments. Ganson presses two problems 
but spends the bulk of his time on the second. I will ignore his first problem con- 
cerning illusion and focus, after an initial set up, exclusively on the second problem 
concerning primitive agency. I do this not because I believe that the first problem is 
unimportant. Far from it. One of the disappointing aspects of Hilary Putnam’s 
(2012) reply to Victor Caston (1998) is that he ignores Caston’s use of the De insom- 
niis passage, cited by Ganson, to argue that Aristotle is not a proto-disjunctivist. So 
I take it that there is important unfinished business here. Rather, I ignore the first 
problem since taking a full account of it would require reading the passage in the 
context of De insomniis, staking out a position on how best to interpret phantasia, 
and how phantasia potentially explains perceptual appearances (such as the sun 
looking a foot long)—vexed interpretive questions all. 

In his concluding remarks Ganson sums up the second problem by claiming that 
Aristotle assimilates perception to thought. Beginning there will allow me to frame 
how I am thinking of these issues. This is important since my remarks about the role 
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of perception in explaining unforced animal movement are relatively minor but gain 
in significance when placed into context. 

I am among the readers of De anima who read it as being in dialogue with, 
among other things, the Theaetetus. One of the important things being negotiated is 
the distinction between perception and cognition. We moderns are relatively com- 
fortable with that distinction—even if a substantive characterization of it, about 
which there is widespread non-collusive agreement, remains elusive. Indeed, even 
if some among us are skeptical about the very distinction—at least we have some 
idea of what they are skeptical about. Matters were, of course, different in the 
ancient world, where there was considerable unclarity about the distinction, if it was 
even drawn. Thus Aristotle complains of some of his predecessors that they assimi- 
lated thought to perception. Plato draws a distinction between perception and cogni- 
tion in the Theaetetus. It is natural that he does, given that part of the task of that 
dialogue is to argue against an imaginatively elaborated Protagorean assimilation of 
knowledge to perception. Elements of Plato’s discussion can be found throughout 
De anima. However, while Aristotle accepts with Plato that a distinction should be 
marked between perception and cognition, that distinction is nevertheless trans- 
formed in his hands. 

In the Theaetetus (184e8-185a3), a sensory capacity is the capacity to, in 
Peripatetic vocabulary, present the proper sensibles of the given modality. So sight 
is the capacity to present color, audition the capacity to present sound, olfaction the 
capacity to present odor, and so on. Plato links objects being perceptible to one 
sense alone to a conception of the senses as powers or capacities. There are a couple 
of separable ideas here that get elaborated and differently developed in De anima: 
that powers or capacities are individuated by their proper exercise and that the 
proper exercise of sensory capacities is the presentation of their proper objects in 
sensory awareness. These two claims in conjunction with the claims about the 
proper objects of vision, audition, and olfaction imply that sight just is the capacity 
to see color, audition the capacity to hear sound, and olfaction the capacity to 
smell odor. 

Aristotle broadens the range of things which are perceptible. Proper sensibles 
may be perceptible in themselves—in possessing a color, say, an object contains 
within itself the power of its visibility—but they are not the only things that are 
perceptible in themselves. So too are the common sensibles, objects not only per- 
ceptible in themselves but to more than one sensory modality. Significantly, Aristotle 
maintains that the difference between color and sound is perceptible. Whereas Plato 
insisted that difference is an intelligible feature discovered by reason, Aristotle 
insists that the difference between the proper sensibles at least is perceptible. 

Confining our attention to the proper sensibles, Aristotle holds with Plato that 
they are perceptible in themselves and perceptible to one sensory modality alone. 
This is why they can individuate the sensory modalities. But Aristotle in his defini- 
tion of the proper sensibles attributes to them a further feature—that no error is 
possible about the presence of the proper sensibles. One striking thing about this 
feature is its negative characterization, since there are two ways to understand it. No 
error may be possible either in the sense that: 
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(1) Perceptions of proper sensibles are always true or correct; 
(2) Perceptions of proper sensibles are not the kind of thing that can be true or false, correct 
or incorrect. 


If the perception of proper sensibles were always true or correct, then no error 
would be possible, at least about their presence. If, however, the perception of 
proper sensibles were not the kind of thing that so much as could be true or false, 
correct or incorrect, no error would be possible, but in a different sense. The sensing 
of proper sensibles would be impervious to error not because of some guarantee that 
the proper sensibles of a given sense falls within its ken but because the sensing of 
proper sensibles fails to be evaluable as correct or incorrect. 

While Aristotle’s usual formulation in Book 2 of De anima is that no error is 
possible about the presence of primary objects, he does sometimes say, especially in 
Book 3, that the perception of primary objects is always true. This provides prima 
facie support for the first interpretation. On this interpretation, sense perception has 
something like an intentional or representational content. It is at least evaluable as 
true or false, correct or incorrect. This is what Ganson described as the content view. 
Against this suggestion, an advocate of the second interpretation might claim that, 
by itself, this leaves unexplained what needs explaining—Aristotle’s apparent pref- 
erence for the negative characterization in Book 2. Aristotle’s preference for the 
negative characterization is well explained by the second interpretation. On that 
interpretation, the denial of the possibility of error is not consistent with perceptions 
being always true, and so the condition could only be expressed by the negative 
characterization. So while the first interpretation must explain Aristotle’s preference 
for the negative characterization in Book 2, as well as provide some guarantee for 
why the proper sensibles are always correctly represented in sensory experience, the 
second interpretation faces the potential embarrassment of explaining away the 
claim that the perception of proper sensibles is always true as merely loose talk if 
not indeed a slip on Aristotle’s part. 

We can decide between these rival interpretations by considering Aristotle’s 
account of error (de An. 3.3, 428b17—26; 3.6, 430a27-b5). Here too it is plausible 
that Aristotle has the Theaetetus in mind, especially the puzzles about the possibil- 
ity of error that animate the wax and bird cage analogies. According to Aristotle, 
error requires a certain kind of complexity, a complexity that the sensory presenta- 
tion of the proper sensibles lacks. Specifically, only with combination is error 
possible: 


[...] where the alternative of true or false applies, there we always find a sort of combining 
of objects of thought in a quasi-unity. As Empedocles said that “where heads of many a 
creature sprouted without necks” they afterwards by Love’s power were combined, so here 
too objects of thought which were separate are combined [...]. (De An. 3.6, 430a27-32, 
trans. Smith, in Barnes 1984: 54.) 


For falsehood always involves a combining; for even if you assert that what is white is not 
white you have combined not-white. (De An. 3.6, 430b1-3, trans. Smith, in Barnes 1984: 
54. See also Cat. 2, 1b1-6; Int. 1, 16b9-18; 5, 17a17—20; and Plato, Sophist 262.) 
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The simple presentation of the white of the sun, when not combined with other 
sensible elements of the scene, is not in error. But not because of any guarantee that 
color perception is always true. Rather, it is only when sensible objects are com- 
bined that the senses may mislead. We cannot be mistaken about the presence of the 
sun’s whiteness upon seeing it, but we can be mistaken about the location of the 
whiteness, when we combine whiteness, a primary object, with other sensibles, 
such as location, in this case, a common sensible. Since the sensory presentation of 
proper sensibles does not involve combination, and combination is necessary for 
error, then no error is possible about the presence of these sensory objects in the 
strong sense that their perception is not the kind of thing that so much as could be 
evaluable as true or false, correct or incorrect. We simply confront what is presented 
to us in sensory consciousness. 

This is the basis for the second contrast that Aristotle draws between perception 
and understanding in the following passage from Book 3 of De anima: 


That perceiving and understanding are not identical is therefore obvious; for the former is 
universal in the animal world, the latter is found in only a small division of it. Further, think- 
ing is also distinct from perceiving—I mean that in which we find rightness and wrong- 
ness—rightness in understanding, knowledge, true opinion, wrongness in their opposites; 
for perception of the special objects of sense is always free from error, and is found in all 
animals, while it is possible to think falsely as well as truly, and thought is found only where 
there is discourse of reason. (De An. 3.3 427b7-—15, trans. Smith, in Barnes 1984: 49.) 


All animals perceive, but not all animals are rational. Rational activity, such as 
thinking, is evaluable as correct or incorrect. But perceptions of proper sensibles, 
being simple presentations of these sensory objects, are insusceptible to error in this 
way. The line of reasoning behind this way of contrasting perception and under- 
standing can be found in the Theaetetus, on at least some interpretations. So it is 
possible that the second condition on being a primary object itself derives from 
Aristotle’s reading of the Theaetetus as well. 

The second interpretation, according to which error is not possible about the 
presentation of the proper sensibles since sensory presentation is not the kind of 
thing that is true or false, correct or incorrect, still faces the potential embarrassment 
that Aristotle in Book 3 describes perception as being always true. Allow me to 
make two brief remarks. First, attention to context helps. In the context in which 
perception, of the proper sensibles at least, is described as always true, the emphasis 
is on the contrast with judgment, which is not always true, thus leading to Aristotle’s 
quietly taking up the puzzle from the Theaetetus in providing his own account of the 
possibility of error. The whole thrust of the passage is to impute to judgment the 
possibility of error in a way that contrasts with perception. Second, perhaps describ- 
ing perception, of at least the proper sensibles, as always true, without subscribing 
to the content view is awkward and potentially misleading. But if we bear in mind 
the intellectual context, where the very distinction between perception and cogni- 
tion was being forged, it is not surprising that descriptions of perception are not as 
regimented as they would be in an intellectual context where the distinction between 
perception and cognition has become, as it were, part of normal science. 
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Consider, now, Ganson’s discussion of primitive agency. According to Ganson, 
perception allows an animal to have in mind, as the target of primitive agency, 
something which is not, in fact, present. Moreover, this kind of puzzle about pres- 
ence in absence can motivate an ascription of intentional or representational con- 
tent. Honeybees, according to Aristotle, lack reason and imagination. That means 
that the cognitive component of their agency is limited to perception. Bees pursue 
distant flowers, the source of food, by their fragrant smell. So if we can find a kind 
of presence in absence in the olfactory perception of bees, that is some reason for 
thinking that perception has an intentional or representational content. 

Aristotle uses this kind of puzzle or aporia about presence in absence to argue 
for the intentional character of memory (Mem. 1, 450a25—45 1a1; for discussion, see 
Sorabji 2004). Aristotle’s response to the puzzle is to straightforwardly accept the 
claim of absence and reinterpret what purported to be a presentation instead as a 
kind of re-presentation. When one remembers Corsicus in his absence one contem- 
plates a phantasma caused by a previous perception of Corsicus and one conceives 
of the phantasma as a likeness and reminder of Corsicus as he was perceived. 
Ganson’s own response to the present puzzle about presence in absence follows this 
Peripatetic model. 

According to Ganson, the puzzle arises in the following manner. How does the 
bee move towards the distant flower by smell? Just as we hear sounds and their 
sources, Ganson maintains that bees smell, not only odors, but the odorous. The bee 
smells, not only the odor, but the distant source of the odor, the fragrant flower. But 
the pleasant odor, by itself, won’t prompt movement. It is already present. What 
prompts movement is the flower smelled. Insofar as Ganson maintains that the tar- 
get of primitive agency must be cognized by perception, imagination or reason, then 
since the target of the bees’ agency is the flower, and since bees lack imagination 
and reason, the flower itself must be the object of perception. But the odorous flower 
is not present in the way that its odor is, and yet it is smelled. This kind of presence 
in absence is meant to provide at least some reason to think that the odorous is part 
of the intentional or representational content of the bee’s perceptual experience. 

I have four worries about Ganson’s argument in ascending order of seriousness. 

First, I can find no textual evidence that directly supports Gansons’ contention 
that bees perceive not only odors but the odorous. By the same token I can find no 
textual evidence that directly contradicts it either. 

Second, given the role that the perception of the odorous plays in primitive 
agency, a worry may arise, however. The odorous is more important practically than 
any odors they may produce, at least potentially. Perceptually discriminating a distal 
flower, a source of food, in the bee’s olfactory experience, is more important, from 
a practical point of view, than enjoying its pleasant odor. Perceiving a source of food 
provides a selective advantage in the way that being subject to a pleasant sensation 
need not. If that is right, then there is some pressure to think that olfaction is for the 
sake of smelling the odorous. But the odorous is a common sensible and perceptual 
capacities are, for Aristotle, for the sake of perceiving their proper objects (Metaph. 
©.8, 1050a10). Postulating the odorous along with odors as the objects of olfaction 
threatens the explanatory framework of De anima of explaining perceptual 
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capacities in terms of perceptual activities and perceptual activities in terms of their 
proper objects, whose perception is that for the sake of which the animal has that 
capacity. Though, perhaps this is Aristotle’s problem and not Ganson’s. 

Third, the perception of the odorous is not necessary to explain how an animal, 
lacking imagination and reason, can follow a scent trail. All that is needed is a per- 
ceived difference in intensity of the odor, or perhaps its pleasantness, as the animal 
approaches the odorous. The pleasurable fragrance being more intense in a certain 
direction can prompt an animal to move in that direction without any representation 
whatsoever of the odorous. This third worry combines with the first. If there is no 
direct textual evidence for bees’ perception of the odorous, and it is not indispens- 
able to the explanation of an animal’s ability to follow a scent trail, then why make 
the attribution? It can seem groundless. And given the second problem, it can seem, 
not only groundless, but of doubtful coherence the way it threatens the explanatory 
framework of De anima. 

Fourth, there is a very specific sense in which the odorous is absent when the bee 
smells its odor at a distance from it. The odorous, in the present instance, the flower, 
is absent in the specific sense of not being spatially present. But does that really 
conflict with the sense in which the odorous would be present in perceptual experi- 
ence, assuming that the odorous is in fact perceived? Ganson’s claim that it does 
strikes me as turning on the same conflation that Arnauld attributes to Malebranche. 
If that is right, then there is no genuine conflict and no puzzle to motivate the attribu- 
tion of intentional content. In Recherche de la Vérité 3.2.1.1, Malebranche argues 
that if the sun and the stars were the immediate objects of perception, the soul would 
have to leave the body to wander about the heavens. Only in this way could the 
distant heavenly bodies be intimately joined with the soul. In Des Vrayes et des 
Fausses Idées, Arnauld charges that Malebranche’s reasoning, here, turns on a con- 
flation. To be sure, when we perceive an object, it is present in our perceptual expe- 
rience. But the thought that the soul would have to wander the heavens to perceive 
the sun and the stars follows only on a different and specifically spatial understand- 
ing of presentation. But perceptual presentation is not spatial presentation. Arnauld 
emphasizes this denial by echoing Aristotle (de An. 2.7, 419a13-14): “The object 
must be absent from the eye, since it must be some distance from it, for what is in 
the eye or too close to it cannot be seen” (Arnauld, Des Vrayes et des Fausses Idées, 
Chapter 4; Gaukroger 1990, 62). Arnauld’s response to Malebranche is compelling 
and echoes what I described in my book as Aristotle’s rejection of the Empedoclean 
principle (Kalderon 2015, 17-39). 

Ganson is keen to emphasize, and rightly so, that Aristotle is careful not to over- 
intellectualize the cause of animal movement. Nevertheless, Ganson thinks that per- 
ception needs a content similar to the content of thought in order for perception to 
play the required role in explaining unforced animal movement. I concede that that 
is an attractive thought if one is inclined to attribute the content view to Aristotle. 
What I am failing to see, just yet, is why we are forced to concede that perception 
must have a content in the required sense. On the content view, there is a kind of 
sensory predication analogous with the predication involved in the corresponding 
perceptual judgment. Moreover, the pleasant would have a kind of universal status 
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in that it is predicated of many things (this odor as well as that odor, say) (nt. 7, 
17a37-38). The pleasant would be said of an object but not be in the object (Cat. 2, 
1a20-b9). But this seems inconsistent with Aristotle’s insistence that the objects of 
perception be particular and not universal (de An. 2.5, 417b18—26). Moreover, it is 
not clear why, apart from an attachment to the content view, any of this is needed. 
Bees may lack thought, but perceiving the pleasantness of an odor may prompt 
unforced movement on their part given bee appetites, without their experience 
involving anything like sensory predication. Assertion has force. Perception is like 
assertion in that a presentational phenomenology has a kind of force too. But per- 
ception lacks anything like assertoric force attaching to its content. Perception has a 
force simply in the lively and vivid manner in which it presents its object. The bees 
are moved, in an unforced manner, given the nature and content of their appetites, 
simply by the presentation of the pleasant odor. 
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Chapter 5 4») 
The Case of Red-Stained Mirrors: sieok 
Perception, Strange Phenomena, 

and the Role of Exemplification in Aristotle 


Filip Radovic 


Abstract This paper examines Aristotle’s discussion of the alleged phenomenon 
that the eyes of menstruating women stain mirrors red (De insomniis 459b23—460a23). 
Contrary to some earlier interpretations it is shown that the relevant passage is well 
integrated into the text and that it has no special bearing on Aristotle’s discussion on 
perception as discussed in De anima and De sensu. Nonetheless, the passage is at 
odds with Aristotle’s view on the causes of menstruation as expressed in the zoo- 
logical treatises which raises questions about how examples in general are used 
throughout the corpus. It is suggested that Aristotle includes the phenomenon of 
red-stained mirrors in the discussion because it is a popular belief that sheds light on 
causal sensitivity and persistent after-effects which in turn explain the nature of 
dreams—not because the phenomenon itself is judged to be credible. 


5.1 Introduction 


This paper examines Aristotle’s discussion of an extraordinary phenomenon in De 
insomniis where menstruating women are said to stain mirrors red by “looking” into 
them. The topic is worth exploring for a variety of reasons. The relevant passage has 
often been assumed to have some bearing on Aristotle’s view on perception, and 
some interpreters have claimed that the passage is poorly integrated into the discus- 
sion on dreams, so that it is likely an interpolation. Apart from these worries, the 
passage raises general questions concerning principles of interpretation in Aristotle. 
For instance, how do the occasional remarks about perception, or virtually anything 
else, that figure in various arguments relate to other parts of the corpus where these 
topics are more comprehensively discussed? So, in what sense, if any, does the case 
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of red-stained mirrors provide insights into Aristotle’s views on perception or on 
menstruation? 

In this paper I shall challenge three kinds of responses to the passage, namely, (i) 
Raphael Woolf’s claim that the discussion of red-stained mirrors in De insomniis 
supports a literalist interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of perception, (ii) the reading 
that the passage entails an extramission theory of perception—a theory that is 
incompatible with the view of perception that Aristotle presents in De anima and De 
sensu, and (iii) the opinion that the passage is poorly integrated into the text. It will 
be shown that the relevant passage highlights a rather general point about the sense 
organs: a point related to the nature of dreams. Even so, the very idea that menstru- 
ating women are able to stain mirrors may seem quite outlandish compared to the 
other examples that Aristotle uses in the same treatise, which calls for an explana- 
tion. I suggest that Aristotle provides a naturalist explanation of a popular view, not 
necessarily a view he believes to be true, as illustrating a special case of the phe- 
nomenon that is under discussion. Contrary to some previous interpretations, it will 
be shown that the passage has very little, or any, bearing on matters outside the 
immediate context where it belongs. 


5.2. The Phenomenon of Stained Mirrors — De insomniis 
459b23-—460a23 


Consider the following passage in De insomniis: 


That the sense-organs are rapidly sensitive even to slight differences is shown by what hap- 
pens with mirrors. Indeed, anyone who would devote attention to it might look into that 
subject too and raise a difficulty. At the same time, it is clear from this case that the organ 
of sight is not only affected by, but also acts upon its object. For in extremely clean mirrors, 
when women look into them during their menstrual period, the mirror surface takes on a 
sort of blood-red cloud. In fact, if the mirror is a new one, it is not easy to get the stain out, 
although it is easier with an old one. The reason is, as we have said, that the organ of sight 
is affected not only by the air, but is also active and imparts movements, just as shining 
objects do. In fact the organ of sight is just such an object and one that possesses colour. 
One may reasonably suppose, then, that during menstrual periods the eyes are in the same 
state as any other part of the body. Furthermore, they are full of blood-vessels by nature. 
Hence, when menstruation occurs, owing to disorder and turbulence of the blood, the dif- 
ference in the eyes is invisible to us, and yet it is present (for the nature of semen and of the 
menses is the same). The air is moved by the eyes, and makes the air extending over the 
mirror’s surface to be of a certain quality, i.e. that by which it is affected itself. And this air 
in turn affects the surface of the mirror. Now just as with clothes, the cleanest are the quick- 
est stained; for anything clean shows up distinctly whatever it receives, the most clean 
showing the smallest blemishes. Likewise the bronze, owing to its smoothness, is highly 
sensitive to any sort of impact (and one should recognise the impact of air as a form of fric- 
tion, a wiping, as it were, or washing on). And because of its cleanness, any impact what- 
ever shows up on it. The reason why the stain will not readily come off new mirrors is that 
the surface is clean and smooth. For it permeates such mirrors in depth and all over—in 
depth because the surface is clean, and all over because it is smooth; whereas in old mirrors 
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it does not persist, because the stain does not penetrate to the same extent, but is more 
superficial. (Aristotle, Insomn., 459b23-460a23, trans. Gallop).! 


The passage was excised from Beare’s translation (1908) and Hett’s original Loeb 
edition (1936), no doubt in order to save the broader audience from embarrassing 
content. In fact, some scholars have questioned the passage’s authenticity. For 
instance, Wilhelm Biehl (1898) expressed doubts as to whether Aristotle really 
believed that menstruating women could stain mirrors and claimed that the passage 
is poorly integrated into the overall discussion. As he put it: “for it both badly inter- 
rupts the course of the argument and contains matters, such as the staining of mir- 
rors with an exhalation of menstruating woman, which are better fitted to a collection 
of strange phenomena than to serious philosophy.’ Other scholars have defended 
the authenticity of the passage, for instance, Hendrik J. Drossaart Lulofs (1947), 
David Ross (1955) and Paul Siwek (1963). 

The passage has also been assumed to articulate a theory of vision that contra- 
dicts Aristotle’s view on perception in De anima and De sensu. For example, 
Drossaart Lulofs (1947) maintained that the passage includes an extramission the- 
ory of perception—a theory that assumes that vision involves something akin to 
rays that emanate from the eyes which reach perceived objects.? Lulofs writes: 


Biehl has failed to see the main argument which would have been conclusive in his days, 
viz. that the statement 460a | sq. 5t1 ob pOvov nacyet TI 1] Syig bxd TOD KEpos, GAG Kai 
Toei TI Kal KIWei, contradicts De sensu 2.437b 11 sqq., where this particular theory is forc- 
ibly refuted. This passage not only proves in a striking way that there was a time when 
Aristotle did not reject the Empedoclean and Platonic conception of vision and interpreted 


'6t1 SE TAYD TA AiGONTHPIO Kai pIKPac SiaPopacs aioOdveta, GNHEioV TO Exi THY EvORTPwWL 
yWopevov: rept od Kal abTOD Emotioas oKéyaTd TI dV Ka dnoprcetev. Gas’ EE abtOd SFjAov 
6t1 Honep Kal 1H Sic nace, obTM Kai noret TL. EV YAP TOIS EVORTPOIC TOI OPOSPA KaBapoic, 
Stov THY Korrap Vion Taig yovaigi yivopévav ELBAEYoow ei 7 KQTORTPOV, vyivetou ae) 
EmimoAts TOD EvOITPOV OioV veeny aipatadnc: Kav pév KQIVOV 7 TO KOCTORTPOV, ov pddiov 
EKEGEA THY TOLMbTHY KNAISa, Edv SE TAAMODV, PHoV. aitiov 5é, Honep etnopev, Sti OV POVOV 
TAGYEI 1] Syic UXO TOD KEpos, HAAG Kal noLet TI KAI KIVET, HonEp KAI TA AOpTPE- Kai yap 1] Sic 
TOV LapmpOv Kal EyOvtov ypOpa. Ta pev odv Sppata evroyac, Stav f TA KaTApVa, SroKeitor 
Gonrep Kal EtEpov pEpos OtTIOdv: Kai yap PdoeEI THYYAVOVEL PAEBwSEIC SVTEC. 510 yIVOpEvOV THY 
Korrapviow did Topayny Kal PAEypaciav otipoecuK ry piv pev 1] €V TOIG Oppo Siaxpopa dSmAog, 
Eveoti Sé (1) yap aber PdoIg onEPHOTOS Kaul Katopnvion), 6 & dip Kweitan bx’ abtav, Kat TOV 
én TOV Kotontpov dépa ovveyi| OvTH TOV TE ToLEt Kal TOLODTOV OloOV ALTOS RbGYEL- 6 SE TOD 
korontpow TI EXipavErav. donep SE THY ipatiov, Ta paMota KaOapa TOYXIGTOH KnAdobron- ae) 
yap KaDopov axpiBac SnAot 6 tu dv Senta, Ka TO HAALOTA TAG EAayiotac Kwioets. 6 6 
XarKog Sid pev TO heiog evar Oro1acoby A—iic aioOdvetar p&diota (Set SE vofoar olov Tpiyiy 
ovoay thy Tod dépoc aepiy Kaul donep Expaew Kal dverdrvow), Sid SE TO KXBAPOV Evdnhoc 
yivetor omnAtknody ovoa. tod SE pi} dmévor tayéwo ek TOV KOIVaV KaTORTPwV aitIOV TO 
KaOapov eivor Kai AEiov: Siadvetar yap Sa TOV TOWbTOV Kal Eig P&BOS Kal MéVTH, Sid pev Td 
KaOapov Eig BKDOG, 51d SE TO AEtov aVTH. EV SE TOI RAAMOIG OK EppéveEl, StI ODY OpOiMs 
eloSveTa 1] KNAIc GAA’ EximoAcotepov. (Text ed. W. D. Ross.) 

Biehl quoted in Ross 1955: 272 (trans. Dean-Jones 1994), 


3See, for example, Modrak 1987: 209 n.50 and Caston 2004: 315 n.147 for recent advocates of 
Drossaart Lulofs’ interpretation that Aristotle’s expresses an extramisson theory of vision together 
with reasons given by Biehl. 
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it in his own way to explain a phenomenon that puzzled him, but also that De ins. B must 
have been written long before De anima and De sensu.* 


I am not convinced that any of these worries are as warranted as they may appear. 
Let us return to the text and examine some details in the relevant passage. 

First, we may note that the phrase “Indeed, anyone who would devote attention 
to it might look into that subject too and raise a difficulty” is likely to indicate that 
Aristotle is cautious about the phenomenon.° As will be shown later, Aristotle may 
have had good reasons to include the example into the discussion even if he was 
sceptical about it or disbelieved its existence. 

Aristotle maintains that there is an increased amount of blood in the blood- 
vessels during menstruation but this is not noticeable by visual inspection. These 
blood-vessels in the eye affect a clean mirror so that a red cloud becomes noticeable 
all over the surface of the mirror. Thus, the appearance of a red cloud on the mirror 
seems to involve some kind of magnification of the visibility of the colour that origi- 
nates from the eyes. Aristotle’s main point, however, seems to be to explain how the 
colour can be transferred from the eye to the mirror, not how the colour can be seen 
in the mirror. Note also the causal mechanism that stains the surface of the mirror 
does not seem to be a case of ordinary reflection.® In fact, the passage exhibits no 
apparent attempt to explain visual perception, as such; it rather aims to illuminate 
general properties of the sense organs by means of an analogy. Aristotle’s remark 
that eyes not only are affected by objects, but also impart movements just like shiny 
objects may perhaps suggest that he is referring to a kind of perceptual mechanism. 
However, note that shiny objects do not see anything. In addition, Aristotle is quite 
clear that the eye should be understood as analogous to other parts of the body and 
of course, body-parts in general do not possess the capacity to see anything. The 
point simply seems to be that the eye is an object of perception just like any other 
corporeal object (460a1-3). 

Moreover, it is the cleanness of the mirror that makes the red-cloud manifestation 
visible and stained in the same way a clean garment makes stains more visible and 
difficult to remove. Mirrors are said to be sensitive to minor impacts because of their 
smoothness and the impact from the movements in the air, which is likened to a 
form of wiping or washing. The descriptions in terms of wiping and washing may 
illuminate the assumption that the redness takes the shape of a cloud over the whole 
surface of the mirror as if it were a kind of dyeing. 

Let us now turn to a relatively recent reading of the passage that supposedly 
lends support to a literalist interpretation of the Aristotelian theory of perception. 


*Drossaart Lulofs 1947: xxxii-xxxiii. Drossaart Lulofs suggests a developmentalist view in line 
with Werner Jaeger (1934) in order to explain the alleged discrepancies concerning theories 
of vision. 

>See van der Eijk 1994: 168 for further comments on this point. 

°Cf. Sprague who observes that: “In our passage it is notable that the mirror receives the colour 
without receiving the shape (‘the surface of the mirror becomes a sort of bloodshot cloud’ 459b: 
[trans.] Barnes) just like the mirrors mentioned by Aristotle in Meteorology IH, 2, 372a30ff., in his 
discussion of rainbows” (Sprague 1985: 324). 
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5.3. Red-Stained Mirrors as Evidence of a Literalist View 
of Perception 


Consider Raphael Woolf’s claim that the relevant passage supports a literalist inter- 
pretation of sense perception, that is, the view that the sense organs become literally 
red when they perceive something red. 


Now so far, the fact that the eye’s blood-vessels are literally coloured red is neither here nor 
there. For the question I am concerned with is not whether, in Aristotle’s view, the eye is in 
some sense literally coloured red at all times and still more so during a woman’s menstrua- 
tion (though this undoubtedly is his view); but rather, whether the eye literally takes on the 
colour of the coloured objects it perceives when it perceives them. That it does do so (at 
least as far as this passage is concerned) is, I think, shown by the fact that Aristotle clearly 
intends that what the eye does to the mirror—i.e., causing it to become literally coloured by 
staining it red—is to be seen as a reciprocal relation of what objects do to the eye. For 
Aristotle says (in the first passage italicized above) that “just as the organ of sight is affected 
by, so too it acts upon, its object” (459b27). The “just as...so too....” language strongly 
suggests that Aristotle considers that the organ of sight can affect its objects in the same way 
as objects affect the organ of sight. The sentence immediately following, beginning “For in 
extremely clean mirrors....” then explains what Aristotle has in mind, by illustrating how 
the organ of sight can literally colour mirrors, by staining them red. It seems to be, in the 
light of this, that there is only one way in which Aristotle can be conceiving of what hap- 
pens when the organ of sight is in turn affected by one of its objects, and that is that it 
becomes literally coloured too. The eye is stained red when it looks at a red object, as the 
mirror is stained red when looked at by the menstrual red eye.’ 


First, note that there seems to be no explicit reference to any reciprocal perceptual 
relation. Red objects can be seen by eyes, yet eyes, even if they are coloured red, 
cannot make mirrors see anything. The term “reciprocal” is misleading in this con- 
text since the example illustrates an analogy that concerns causal affection in gen- 
eral—not a reciprocal causal perceptual relation in particular. We may also note 
that there is no further elaboration by Aristotle that suggests that the reciprocity 
concerns a perceptual relation. 

Woolf maintains that the passage supports the so-called literalist interpretation of 
perception that is opposed to the spiritualist interpretation. Modern literalists, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Richard Sorabji (1974), take Aristotle to mean that there 
is a physiological process in which the visual sense organ literally takes on the 
perceptible quality of the perceived object. Against this view Myles Burnyeat (1992) 
suggested that there is no physiological change involved in perception, only a spiri- 
tual change. The idea roughly is that the sense organ goes through some mental 
alteration when it is exposed to a certain type of object and in some way represents 
the perceived object without literally becoming like the perceived object.® 

On the other hand, it is misleading to claim that the relevant passage does not 
involve any reference to perception. On the contrary, the passage concerns percep- 
tion in so far as it aims to illuminate certain features of the sense organs that are 


TWoolf 1999: 388. 
* See Caston 2004 for a thorough discussion of the two interpretations. 
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relevant to the account of dreams. Nevertheless, exactly what kind of qualitative 
change takes place in the eye compared to the mirror is not clear from the descrip- 
tion of the alleged phenomenon, but this seems to be a subordinate matter given the 
explanatory context which highlights persistent causal effects. 


5.4 The Theme of Red-Stained Mirrors in Context 


In order to see how much Woolf stretches the passage we have to consider the wider 
and narrower contexts of Aristotle’s discussion. The overall point that Aristotle tries 
to establish is that activity may persist when the causal factor that initiated the activ- 
ity is gone, and that slowly decaying causal effects in general are more common 
than one might expect.’ Dreams, in the form of persistent sensory activity during 
sleep, are special cases of the relevant kind of after-effects that Aristotle demon- 
strates with a range of different examples. The case of red-stained mirrors fits per- 
fectly well into this discussion. In fact, the theme of sensitivity and after-effects 
comprise the major part of Chap. 2 Unsomn. 459b7—23) and involves not only the 
sense-organs but also various inanimate objects.!° The example concerning red- 
stained mirrors can be viewed as one spectacular example among other more mun- 
dane ones. 

Most of Aristotle’s examples are quite illuminating and mainly concern well- 
known phenomena. For example, when we stare for a while at a single colour and 
then turn our gaze elsewhere, other things seem to possess that colour. Further, if we 
look at the sun and then close our eyes, the perception lingers for a while and 
changes until it eventually fades out. In the same vein, when people perceive mov- 
ing objects, and then observe objects at rest, the sense of movement persists for a 
while. Further examples are given: people who hear loud noises or people who 
smell strong smells temporarily suffer from impaired hearing and ability to smell. 
Thus, the discussion of red-stained mirrors is not a digression from the main theme, 
strictly speaking, since this particular example rather highlights the universality of 
the phenomenon. Aristotle rounds off the discussion by calling attention to wines 
and oils that take on the smell of things close to them, further examples of sensitiv- 
ity and the enduring after-effects of various causal influences. 

Let us now take a look at the lines that supposedly provide evidence for an extra- 
mission theory of perception—that is, the description of the mechanism that trans- 
fers the colour from the eye to the mirror (Insomn. 459a28-b1). In fact, Aristotle is 
not referring to anything like a visual ray here, or any other perceptual mechanism; 
rather, he discusses a particular causal mechanism that explains how the colour in 


°T am quite sympathetic to the readings of the relevant passage by Preus (1968), Sprague (1985) 
and van der Eijk (2005): see especially van der Eijk 2005: 180 n.24. See also van der Eijk 1994: 
169-81. Many of the points that I make have been made earlier by van der Eijk (1994). For 
instance, regarding the passage 459b23—-460a32, see van der Eijk (1994): 183-93. 


OCf. Drossaart Lulofs 1947: xxxi. 
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the eyes can be transferred to the mirror. It is important to see that eyes affect mir- 
rors, like any other object, not because eyes have perceptual powers. Again, the 
explanandum is not how the red stain in the mirror is perceived but how the coloura- 
tion in the eye is duplicated in the mirror from the nearby eye. Thus, the staining 
does not occur because the woman is “looking” or “gazing” into the mirror, strictly 
speaking. On the contrary, merely exposing the eye to the mirror seems sufficient to 
dye the mirror red, which means that a blind woman would also stain a mirror when 
her eyes are facing it. 

How then is the colouration in the eyes assumed to causally affect mirrors? 
Aristotle makes use of the causal model he has introduced a few paragraphs earlier 
(Unsomn. 459a29-33), that is, a kind of chain-reaction that propagates movements 
in the air or water, which explains how objects that are separated spatially can affect 
each other—for example, how wines can take on the flavour of nearby things. It is 
this causal mechanism that explains how the colour in the eye is transmitted to the 
mirror and appear like a red cloudy stain. Aristotle refers to this causal mechanism 
a third time in De divinatione 2, 463b31—464a29, where he outlines an explanation 
of prophetic dreams about events in remote places and claims it to be superior 
account to Democritus’ explanation involving mobile eiddla.'! Also this passage 
stands out as a supplementary account that does not square with Aristotle’s official 
view on dreams and perception in the state of sleep.'” 


5.5 Does Aristotle Accept the Idea of Stained Mirrors 
as Credible? 


Why does Aristotle go through the trouble to consider such a strange phenomenon? 
It certainly appears to be an unnecessary complication to include such a remarkable 
phenomenon in addition to the other quite ordinary examples that illuminate the 
same point. Does Aristotle really believe that menstruating women stain mirrors, 
and if not, why did he include the phenomenon it in the text?! 

One possibility is that even if a modern reader finds the case of red-stained mir- 
rors rather strange, an ancient reader might have recognised the idea as a quite 


'' The passage in De divinatione on the Democritean theme involves the only case where a person 
is supposed to receive something akin to perceptual information about external states of affairs in 
remote places by means of the assumed kind of causal propagation. However, Aristotle is silent 
about how this information is cognised. 


'2 As van der Eijk puts it “[...] Aristotle explicitly says that we receive these stimuli [from remote 
places] ‘because’ we are asleep—indeed, they ‘cause perception because of sleep’ (aicOnow 
moiovow 61d tov Uxvov), which seems in blatant contradiction to everything he has said in On 
sleep” (van der Eijk 2005: 202). 

'3Note that the alleged phenomenon is quite difficult to falsify since if it fails to occur one can 
always assume that the mirror at hand is not sufficiently smooth or clean. I am in debt to Sara 
Nazzari for this observation. 
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popular belief. Aristotle might have used a well-known superstition in order to 
enforce a particular point in the investigation. Thus, in one interpretation, Aristotle 
alludes to a well-known belief on menstruation because it clarifies the general 
causal phenomenon he is currently examining, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he accepted the alleged phenomenon of red-stained mirrors as credible. Even 
so, this particular example may have helped the audience grasp a crucial point in the 
discussion even if it turns out that the belief in the phenomenon is unwarranted. 

Furthermore, Aristotle’s account of the causes of menstruation in De insomniis 
seems to conflict with his official view on menstruation.’ As Lesley Dean- 
Jones notes: 


But the author claims that menstruation is caused by ‘through a disturbance of the blood 
and the swelling [it causes in the body]’ (514 tapayny Kal preypaciav aipatiKhy), which 
does not accord with Aristotle’s theory of menstruation. He believes that menstrual blood is 
different from all other blood in the body, that it collects naturally and steadily over the 
month, and is evacuated when the womb is full. It is not a disturbance of the blood else- 
where in the body, nor does it cause anything other than the womb to swell.'° 


Dean-Jones goes on to suggest that the incompatibility between the different 
accounts of menstruation suggests that the passage is a later interpolation. David 
Gallop expresses similar worries: 


The supposed mirror phenomenon is included by the elder Pliny among many ancient 
superstitions associated with menstruation (Natural History, VII, 64-66). It is hard to 
believe that Aristotle gave any credence to such old wives’ tales. Nothing of the sort is ever 
suggested in the scientific accounts of menstruation given in his zoological treatises (GA 
I. 19, HA VIL. 2).'° 


In a similar vein, Philip van der Eijk remarks: 


Briefly summarised my view is (1) that what seems to be underlying the passage is a tradi- 
tional belief (perhaps derived from magic or midwives’ tales) in the dangerous and pollut- 
ing effect of menstrual blood, and that Aristotle must have accepted this story without 
checking it because he felt able to provide an explanation for it; such beliefs were not 
uncommon regarding menstruation (although most of the evidence dates from the Roman 
period) [...].'” 


However, there are different ways to deal with perceived incompatibilities in this 
case. Here is one suggestion. For what it is worth, we know that Aristotle takes 
popular opinions seriously and that he is prepared to use examples in a way that is 
difficult to reconcile with his official treatment of the same phenomena elsewhere. 
Perhaps the only job the example is supposed to do is to remind the reader of a well- 
known alleged phenomenon in order to stress a fundamental point that underlies the 


'4The assumption that the theory of menstruation is at odds with what Aristotle argues in GA 
depends on the interpretation of 460a6-9. See van der Eijk 1994: 174 for a discussion of the vari- 
ous possible readings, including a way of reading which avoids this difficulty. 


'SDean-Jones 1994: 229-30. 
'©Gallop 1996: 145. 
'7Van der Eijk 2005: 180. 
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discussion. As we shall see below, there is a body of evidence that suggests that 
Aristotle’s use of examples is quite fluid. 


5.6 Aristotle’s Pedagogical Use of Examples 


The theme of red-stained mirrors in De insomniis raises further questions about 
Aristotle’s general use of examples in the corpus. To put it bluntly, do Aristotle’s 
examples in various arguments reflect his true beliefs or should they rather be taken 
as illustrative examples? 

Scattered examples and things said in passing may superficially seem to support 
views on a wide range of topics. For example, when Aristotle discusses signs in 
sleep, as a special case of prevision (prooran), he refers to a kind of perceptual state 
that occurs in sleep as the only example (Div.Somn. 463a10-—20). Can we learn any- 
thing substantial about Aristotle’s views on perception or cognition in sleep by ana- 
lysing this passage? Consider another example from De insomniis: Aristotle asserts 
that people have called up mnemonic images while they were sleeping (Insomn. 
458b20-25). The very reason Aristotle mentions mnemonic images in this context 
is to contrast a broader class of phantasmata with proper dreams. Should this claim 
be viewed as a contribution to Aristotle’s views on mnemonic techniques? Now, 
should Aristotle’s point about red-stained mirrors be viewed as a complement to the 
zoological treatises that discuss the case of menstruation more systematically? 
Alternatively, is it an early attempt to explain the causes of menstruation, or 
Aristotle’s final word on menstruation? How should isolated pieces of information 
about, for example, perception or menstruation be assessed when they are men- 
tioned outside the official discussion of these topics? 

I am not saying that it is impossible for us to gain insights about how Aristotle 
uses key terms, phrasings, or examples in particular contexts, or for different pas- 
sages in the corpus to illuminate each other. Even so, it is methodologically risky to 
use isolated segments or point-specific examples to corroborate a view outside the 
immediate context where it belongs. For whatever reason, Aristotle appears to be 
quite unconcerned about the wider theoretical implications his discussions have in 
other parts of the corpus. This theme will be further elaborated in the subsequent 
section. 

In fact, the precaution not to read Aristotle’s examples literally was applied by 
medieval Aristotelians. For example, thirteenth century scholastics advised their 
students not to take Aristotle’ examples too seriously with reference to Priora ana- 
lytica 1.41 where Aristotle says that the examples of deductions may be formulated 
in a way that interests the student, but do not necessarily have to occur in that form. 
The idea was phrased as Exempla ponimus non quod ita sint, sed ut sentiant addis- 
centes quae addiscunt (“We do not give examples because they are factually true but 
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in order that learners may grasp what they are learning”’)'* and further, De exemplo 
non requiritur verificatio, sed manifestatio (“What is required of an example is not 
verification but manifestation’’),!° which have their source in Averroes’ commentary 
to De anima 2.° Now if we suppose that the case of red-stained mirrors is intro- 
duced into the discussion because of its instructive merits, its accuracy as an exam- 
ple should be judged according to how well it improves the understanding of the 
argument—not with reference to how credible the phenomenon is. 


5.7 Expository Principles and the Problem 
of General Cohesion 


It is well known that the corpus entails many discontinuities of various kinds. There 
are not only divergences between different works, but also the same treatise may 
include striking anomalies. For example, in the extant fragments of what are 
believed to be lost dialogues Aristotle appears to endorse a Platonic form of dualism 
between mind and body—a view which is rejected in De anima. Other works in the 
body of scientific treatises also exhibit apparent tensions. For example, Aristotle 
sometimes presents views that are at odds with things that are claimed elsewhere, 
such as the extramission theory of perception endorsed in the Meteorologica and De 
caelo but rejected in De anima and De sensu.*' Moreover, Aristotle attributes divi- 
natory powers to the melancholics in the Eudemian Ethics in an uncritical way, 
whereas in De divinatione he argues that that there is no such thing as divination, 
strictly speaking. Further, he sometimes modifies and qualifies claims that he has 
made in the same treatise in an apparently ad hoc manner. Aristotle’s account of 
prophetic dreams that occur in remote places is an illustrative example of the latter 
move (cf. above). 

Recently it has been suggested that Aristotle employs various principles of expo- 
sition as opposed to those of explanation (concerning central doctrines such as the 
four causes and so on) which might shed light on many of the noted discrepancies 
in the corpus. William Wians and Ron Polansky clarify the significance of the 
expository perspective: 

Expository principles carry direct implications for the way in which both individual argu- 

ments and whole treatises should be read. Rather than displaying a tentative working out of 


'8 Hamesse 1974, no. 34.16, 309, trans. Ebbesen. 

'°Hamesse 1974, no. 6.124, 184, trans. Ebbesen. 

0 Averroes, Long Commentary on the De Anima of Aristotle, 2.67 (Averroes 2009: 183). Arabic 
commentators were quite comfortable replacing Aristotle’s examples with more up-to-date substi- 
tutions. Al-Farabi, for instance, held that Aristotle’s examples, though “familiar to and current 
among people of his day,” could easily be replaced with more scientifically sound cases: Harvey 
1997: 97. 

*! For a discussion of a particular application of the extramission theory as an explanation of autos- 
copy in Meteorologica 3.4, 373b1-9, see Radovic and Bennett (forthcoming). 
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issues, compiled by Aristotle or later editors with little if any regard for a larger unity, 
Aristotle’s works should be read (at least in most cases) as being designed by Aristotle to 
present material in what he took to be the most epistemologically compelling and pedagogi- 
cally useful order, including at each stage of the exposition the considered choice of the 
form of argument to employ and cognizance of the degree to which an initial problem was 
resolved.” 


Many commentators have noticed that Aristotle is prepared to sacrifice broad cohe- 
sion for the use of striking examples and convincing explanations. One should not 
handle only such apparent discrepancies with care, however: superficial correspon- 
dences are equally problematic. The context-dependent character of Aristotle’s dis- 
cussions suggests that the absence of contradictory information does not 
automatically imply that a passage harmonises with another passage even if they are 
remarks on the same topic. 


5.8 Conclusion 


Contrary to what some commentators have argued, it is shown that the theme of 
red-stained mirrors is well integrated into the discussion in De insomniis. The 
alleged staining of mirrors includes a spectacular case among other ordinary phe- 
nomena that illustrate the general nature of causal sensitivity and after-effects that 
persist over time. However, the stated causes of menstruation in De insomniis do not 
harmonise with Aristotle’s official theory of menstruation. Further, the odd nature 
of the phenomenon makes it look a bit out of place compared to Aristotle’s other 
examples. One way to resolve the perceived tensions is to assume that the purpose 
of discussing the theme of red-stained mirrors is neither to provide an accurate 
description of menstruation nor to stress the credibility of the idea as such, but 
rather to reinforce the general point about the sensibility and persistent activity that 
explain the nature of dreaming, i.e., the topic of the treatise. Now, if the case of red- 
stained mirrors reflects a popular ancient belief, it does not seem too far-fetched to 
suppose that Aristotle made use of this belief to flavour his account in a way that 
helps the reader grasp the spirit of the argument. 

Nevertheless, it is misleading to claim that the alleged phenomenon does not 
relate to perception in any sense whatsoever. The passage concerns sensory percep- 
tion insofar as it aims to illuminate certain properties of the sense organs. But the 
mechanism that supposedly explains the staining of mirrors does not include any 
reference to perception—neither an extramission theory of perception, nor an 
explicit assertion that the sense organ literally becomes like the perceived object. In 
fact, there seems to be no obvious reason for Aristotle to maintain that the eye liter- 
ally becomes red given the point that he is stressing. 

One important result of this study is that one should be quite wary of Aristotle’s 
highly stylised examples, ad hoc explanations, or things said in passing on matters 


2? Wians and Polansky 2017: 1. 
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that primarily belong to some other discussion. I have tried to show that the passage 
on red-stained mirrors in De insomniis exemplifies this point.” 
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Chapter 6 ®) 
Alexander of Aphrodisias on Simultaneous = xi" 
Perception 


Attila Hangai 


Abstract Alexander of Aphrodisias picks up Aristotle’s insufficient treatment of 
simultaneous perception and develops an adequate solution for the problem, thereby 
offering an account of the unity of perceptual consciousness—the single mental 
activity of a single subject with complex content. I show the adequacy of the solu- 
tion by using as criteria the requirements that have been identified by Aristotle and 
approved (and explained) by Alexander. I analyze Alexander’s solution in two turns. 
First, with respect to heterogeneous perceptibles, Alexander adopts and reformu- 
lates Aristotle’s metaphorical account invoking the analogy with a point. Second, 
with respect to homogeneous opposites, accordingly, perception is judgement, but it 
involves physical changes in diverse parts of the primary sense-organ. By this 
account Alexander resolves the issue of the unity of the subject on the level of the 
capacity of the soul, and coordinates the complexity of content with the complexity 
on the physical level. In addition to being adequate, the solution is faithful to 
Aristotle. I suggest that the interpretative decisions Alexander makes (the clarifica- 
tion of the analogy; the reference he finds to the analogy; the two components of the 
solution, judgement and parts of the organ) form an ingenious extension of 
Aristotle’s treatment. Interestingly, even though many elements in Alexander’s 
interpretation are taken up by modern commentators, no one has followed it in its 
entirety, nor even treated it in its own right. 
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6.1 Introduction 


There is a growing interest in the notion of simultaneous perception in Aristotle.! 
The problem is how it is possible to perceive two (or more) perceptible objects at 
one time. The problem applies to perceiving white and sweet together as well as 
white and black—thus perceiving multiple objects from one sense-modality as well 
as from several. The importance of the issue is clear in Plato’s depiction of it in his 
Theaetetus (at 184-186):* without a solution to it one might believe that a person’s 
perceptual awareness is a disjointed array, as if it were that of multiple subjects in 
the Trojan horse. Plato endorses the argument with its conclusion that on the level 
of perception there is no unitary conscious experience. Apparently this is what made 
Aristotle discuss the issue. 

Even though Aristotle did have many things to say about the problem and had 
something to offer as a solution, what we find in his works is not satisfactory. He 
returns to the problem at least three times: in De anima 3.2 and 3.7, and most exten- 
sively in De sensu 7. He explicates the problem quite clearly, and determines the 
features a satisfactory solution would require. But his explicit explanations are 
rather metaphorical; he does not seem to aim at a straightforward, thorough account 
of the issue, despite its central importance in the explanation of perceptual awareness. 

Due to the nature of Aristotle’s discussion there is controversy as to which anal- 
ogy he prefers (if those he describes are not equivalent); what his account consists 
in; and even what sort of phenomenon of simultaneous perception is under consid- 
eration. Aristotle does not explicitly answer these questions, but only offers remarks 
and philosophical considerations which might help in settling the issue: hence there 
is room for disagreement. Since my aim here is not to provide an understanding of 
Aristotle, I shall not judge between the competing interpretations. Instead, my goal 
is to show that the solution Alexander of Aphrodisias offers for the problem on the 
basis of Aristotle’s treatises is both an adequate solution (judged by the require- 
ments set out by Alexander and for the most part already by Aristotle) and a reason- 
able extension of Aristotle’s account. I shall demonstrate this by examining how 
Alexander reads Aristotle and how the solution he offers is an interpretation of 
Aristotle’s analogy with the point. 

This leads to the clarification of a few issues with regard to Alexander’s theory of 
perception (though these are to be investigated further in a separate study). What 
does it mean that perception (as activity) is judgement? How is material change 
involved in perception, what kind of change is it, and how is it related to the judge- 
mental activity of perceiving? How may complex mental (especially perceptual) 
content be explained? And most straightforwardly: how is the unity of (perceptual) 
awareness to be accounted for? 


'The most important contributions to interpreting Aristotle’s notion are Marmodoro 2014, esp. 
Chap. 4-7; Gregoric 2007, esp. 129-62; Osborne 1998; Charlton 1981; Modrak 1981a; and 
Hicks 1907. 


?On this problem in Plato’s Theaetetus see e.g. Cooper 1970; Modrak 1981b; Burnyeat 1990. 
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Again, Alexander’s account may be taken as an interpretation of Aristotle. In 
this regard it is instructive to see how Alexander answers the interpretative ques- 
tions above. It is clear that he prefers the Point Analogy to the Apple Analogy (see 
§6.4 below); and it is explicit how he understands these. The phenomenon to be 
explained remains implicit, however, as Alexander simply uses the same terms as 
Aristotle. I suggest that what Alexander and Aristotle have in mind (as simultane- 
ous perception) is basically the unity of (perceptual) awareness—that is, having a 
single cognition of the (immediate) environment, in contrast to having several dis- 
tinct cognitions that require further cognitive acts to relate them to each other. This 
account in turn enters into the explanation of several higher functions of percep- 
tion: having complex perceptual content in general; having the ability to distin- 
guish perceptible objects from one another; and perceiving physical objects as 
single unitary things.’ It could be shown that even though many of Alexander’s 
ideas are often reiterated by commentators, his interpretation in its entirety is 
quite unique. 

In what follows, I first ($6.2) set out the problem as it is presented by Alexander 
(and Aristotle), identifying the requirements for any adequate solution. I shall intro- 
duce (§6.3) one particular issue, the Problem of the Opposites: the problem of being 
moved in opposite ways while being affected by opposite perceptible objects when 
perceiving them together. Before this issue may be resolved, however, (§6.4) the 
solution for simultaneous perception of objects in multiple sense-modalities (het- 
erogeneous objects) has to be discussed. For the two problems are better resolved in 
the same way. I explicate (§6.4.1) a General Account; (§6.4.2) the Apple Analogy; 
and most importantly (§6.4.3) the Point Analogy. Then, I turn ($6.5) to Alexander’s 
solution for the Problem of Opposites. This problem is particularly important, for 
Aristotle apparently did not provide a satisfactory answer to it. Instead, what he has 
to offer is at best a metaphorical account of the possibility of a solution, or even the 
impossibility of it.* Alexander’s account involves two elements: (§6.5.1) explicating 
that perception is indeed judgement; and (§6.5.2) showing how the material change 
involved in perception is related to perceptual judgement. Once this is discussed, I 
shall (§6.5.3) briefly show how the account applies to the Point Analogy and (§6.5.4) 
to the Apple Analogy. I (§6.6) conclude by assessing the adequacy of the solution 


>Modrak (198 1a: 421) argues that perceiving common perceptibles also depends on simultaneous 
perception. But common objects simply accompany special ones (Alexander, de An., 65.11—22), 
so that in their case the problem of simultaneous perception does not arise: see Gregoric 2007: 
129-30. Again, Marmodoro (2014) argues that it is simultaneous perception, together with other 
functions, that depend upon the more general becoming aware of complex perceptual content. 
However, she often seems to equate these functions. Johansen (2012: 180-85) argues that complex 
perceptual content (including simultaneous perception) is gained by accidental perception. But this 
cannot account for simultaneous perception of opposites—for they are by no means accidentally 
perceived. 

*Hicks (1907: 452) claimed that it turns out that a solution is not possible after all. Gregoric (2007: 
141-44, 153-55) argues that the Point Analogy shows only the possibility of a solution, without 
providing one clearly; cf. Kahn 1966: 57; Hamlyn 1968a: 128; Shields 2016: 274. 
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against the requirements set out by Alexander himself, and indicating how 
Alexander’s account is an ingenious extension of Aristotle’s brief remarks. 

Alexander discusses the topic of simultaneous perception directly and most elab- 
orately in his commentary On De sensu, following the topic and reasoning of 
Aristotle’s corresponding work De sensu 7. In the other passages, in his De anima 
and Questiones 3.9, Alexander follows Aristotle’s discussion in De anima 3.2, 
where Aristotle focuses rather on judging that two perceptible objects are differ- 
ent—viz. perceptual discrimination—and considers simultaneous perception 
because discrimination is dependent upon simultaneously perceiving the items that 
are discriminated.* Thus, I set out the problem and Alexander’s solution mainly as 
it appears in the commentary. But, since the preferred solution Alexander offers is 
the same in all three places, I will use all of them to fully reconstruct the solution. 
Since much of what Alexander says depends on Aristotle’s text, I note the parallel 
passages in Aristotle, especially to provide some notes on Alexander’s relation to 
Aristotle. 


6.2 The Problem of Simultaneous Perception 


In the first half of his treatment in the commentary, Alexander investigates the rea- 
sons to deny the possibility of simultaneous perception (Alexander, in Sens., 
136.7—156.23). He takes these considerations to be stating and assessing the endoxa: 
posing difficulties to be resolved.° He presents three arguments—by setting out the 
main principles on which they rest—as he identifies them in Aristotle’s chapter.’ 
The first and the second arguments introduce requirements for any solution for the 
problem, so we shall run through them in turn (§§6.2.1 and 6.2.2). The third argu- 
ment poses a difficulty for a certain case of simultaneous perception: for opposites 
in one sense-modality. Since Alexander’s innovations lie especially in providing a 
coherent solution for this problem—which Aristotle did not explain satisfactorily— 
this will be introduced separately (§6.3). But before that we shall see one attempt 
for an account that provides further requirements for the solution (§6.2.3). 

The requirements for any solution for the problem of simultaneous perception 
that emerge from these arguments are as follows. If two things are perceptible 
simultaneously they must be perceptible (i) distinctly, in the same way, and (ii) as 
two, not as one. Again, (iii) the activity of simultaneous perception has to be one, 
and (iv) this activity has to be in one time. One activity will require (v) one capacity, 
indeed one that is able to perceive all kinds of perceptibles. For (vi) the account 
should be the same for heterogeneous and for homogeneous perceptibles. 


5Cf. Alexander, in Sens., 163.6-17. 
6 Alexander, in Sens., 136.5—6, 156.23—157.2. 


The latter arguments are introduced by “moreover” (&t1). A different identification of the argu- 
ments is given by Gregoric 2007: 133-35. 
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6.2.1 Argument from Mixed Perceptibles 


The first argument (Alexander, in Sens., 136.7—139.8; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 447a14— 
b6) is briefly as follows: 


(1) The greater movement always displaces the lesser.* 


(2) What is unmixed and on its own can be perceived to a greater degree than what is mixed.” 


Now, there are four possible combinations. The two perceptible objects might be: 


(a) from one genus (belonging to the domain of a single sense modality) and of the same 
intensity;'° 


(b) from one genus and of different intensities; 
(c) from different genera (in different sense modalities) and of the same intensity; 


(d) from different genera and of different intensities. 


It is possible in none of these cases that two objects are perceived simultaneously. If 
the two objects are from one genus—(a) or (b)—then they are mixed, so that they 
efface (&paviCer) each other, hence do not come to awareness. Out of the two objects 
one thing—their mixture—comes to be intermediate between them."' And in gen- 
eral, the objects mixed are perceptible to a lesser degree than if they were unmixed,'” 
as (2) states. In case (d), the lesser movement is displaced by the more intense one 
so that it is effaced,!* as (1) states. Moreover, there is an impure awareness" even of 
the greater movement: thus it is perceived to a lesser degree than in unmixed state,'* 


8 Alexander, in Sens., 136.7—-8. Alexander takes up Aristotle’s description in Aristotle, Sens. 7, 
447a14-15: dei 1 peiCwv Kivnoic THY EAGTTM Exkpve. The term “displace” (ExKpve1) occurs also 
at Aristotle, Jnsomn. 3, 460b32-461a3, where it is claimed that small perceptual motions are dis- 
placed by larger ones from perceiving when the person is awake, so that these motions are “effaced” 
(apaviCovtar) and remain unperceived or unnoticed, i.e. do not come to awareness. 

° Alexander, in Sens., 136.13—14; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 447a17-18. 


In most cases Alexander refers merely to greater (yeiCwv) and lesser (€A&tt@V) movements, but 


occasionally (Alexander, in Sens., 137.16) he identifies them as stronger—o@odpotépac. 


" Alexander, in Sens., 136.22-137.2. Alexander returns to the mixture of perceptibles at in Sens., 
138.8—24. The idea is that out of two perceptible objects in the domain of one sense (e.g. two 
colours) one single object comes to be when they are put together—in perceiving them (e.g. red 
and white are mixed and pink comes about). Alexander’s view of intermediate, mixed, colours 
dependent on mixture of the coloured bodies is expressed at Alexander, in Sens., 63.13-66.6. 


" Alexander, in Sens., 137.12-14. 
'3 Alexander, in Sens., 137.16-17. 


'4] shall use “awareness” as a translation of dvtiAnyig and related terms, as Caston (2012) advo- 
cates (see 139, n. 346 on the term). In general, I use Caston’s terminology set out in his Index 
(Caston 2012: 189-214) when not stated otherwise. 


'5 Alexander, in Sens., 137.17-24. 
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because of (2). Finally, in case (c) there will be perception of neither object: they 
efface each other, and being equal this amounts to annulling each other.'® 

What the argument shows is that (i) if two things are perceptible simultaneously 
they must be perceptible distinctly, both of them must be revealed in the same way. 
In the cases above, the two objects may appear together (in mixture) at best as 
revealed in a quite low degree, due to their interference. 


6.2.2 Argument from the Numerical Correspondence 
of Activity and Object 


Let us turn to the second argument (Alexander, in Sens., 139.9-143.8; cf. Aristotle, 
Sens. 7, 447b6—-448a1). 


(3) It is more plausible that two things are perceptible simultaneously if the two objects are 
from one genus—homogeneous (e.g. two sounds)—than if from different genera—hetero- 
geneous (e.g. colour and sound).!” 


(4) It is impossible to perceive simultaneously two homogeneous objects. 
Hence, 
(5) It is impossible to perceive simultaneously two heterogeneous objects. 


Since two objects are either homogeneous or heterogeneous: no two objects are perceptible 
simultaneously. 


According to Alexander (4) is shown by the following argument: 


(6) One activity of perception is of numerically one perceptible object.'* 


'© Alexander, in Sens., 137.26-138.5. 


7’ Alexander, in Sens., 139.9-18; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 447b6—-9. Alexander takes Aristotle to be 
arguing that “the activity of one sense is able to be one and the same to a greater extent than the 
activity of several senses; [...] because of similarity” (Alexander, in Sens., 139.21—23, translations 
from On De sensu are from Towey 2000, often modified). This similarity is explicated below at 
Alexander, in Sens., 145.2-18, in connection to the same principle (cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 
448a14-18). Accordingly, the closest similarity is between homogeneous objects—as white and 
black; then, between those heterogeneous objects that are correspondent (both lie on the same 
place in the spectrum of the quality, so that they are perceptible in the same way)—as white and 
sweet; and the greatest distance is between heterogeneous non-correspondent objects—as white 
and bitter. On the view that perceptual qualities are defined as proportions of extremes of the spec- 
tra, see Alexander, in Sens., 63.13-66.6 for colours (cf. Aristotle, Sens. 3, 440a31—b25); and 
Alexander, in Sens., 80.22—82.20 for flavours (cf. Aristotle, Sens. 4, 442a12—28). 

'8 Alexander, in Sens., 140.21—24; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 447b14-16. Aristotle, interestingly, states 
the consequent as “perception will claim its objects to be one” (év éxeiva épei). Alexander finds 


support for this claim in that numerical oneness is judged by the (oneness and identity of) time of 
perceiving (Alexander, in Sens., 141.10-17; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 447b24—25). This claim is used 
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(7) If two homogeneous perceptibles are not mixed, they are separate and numerically two." 


Hence, unmixed homogeneous perceptibles may be perceived only in two distinct percep- 
tual activities.” 


And since 


(8) At one time there can be only one activity of perceiving by a single capacity.”! 


Either there must be two activities of one capacity for the two distinct objects, and 
hence two activities at different times—not simultaneously (from (8))—or there 
must be two capacities for the two simultaneous activities. But the latter is a non- 
starter, as we are in the hypothesis that the two objects are homogenous, hence 
perceived by one single capacity. 

Again, the converse of (6) is also adopted. 


(6*) Of a numerically one thing there is numerically one perceptual activity.” 
But, since a mixture is one thing: 


(9) Homogeneous perceptibles can be perceived together and simultaneously if they 
are mixed.” 


However, in this case the two homogeneous perceptibles are perceived as one, not as two 
separate things.** Exactly the unity of mixture is what renders it simultaneously 
perceptible.” 


This argument exposes further requirements for a solution. First, simultaneous per- 
ception of two things requires that (ii) the two things are perceived as two, not as 
one.” Second, (iii) the activity of simultaneous perception has to be one. And the 
difficulty lies exactly in this: one activity is required with multiple objects to which 
it is directed (iv) at one time. But it seems that (8) “at one time there might be only 
one activity”; and (6) “one activity is directed at one single object”; hence at one 


by commentators for arguing that simultaneous perception amounts to perceiving physical objects 
as one, see Gregoric 2007: 138-41. 


This is implied by Alexander, in Sens., 140.5-6. 

0 Alexander, in Sens., 140.24—141.1; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 447b16-17. 

21 Alexander, in Sens., 141.14; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 447b17—20. 

»2 Alexander, in Sens., 140.8—10. Indeed, this is introduced earlier than (6); cf. Ross 1906: 219-20. 
3 This follows from the first argument, cf. Alexander, in Sens., 140.56, 10-12; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 
7, 447b9-12. 

*4 Alexander, in Sens., 140.5—-6. This connects it to perceptual discrimination: judging that two 
perceptible objects are different. Hence they must be perceived as different (cf. Alexander, in Sens., 
163.17). 

*> Further elaboration of the notion of one thing coming about from the mixture can be found at 
Alexander, in Sens., 143.27—144.19. 

6 Pace Gregoric 2007: 133, 138-39. Cf. Marmodoro 2014: 177-78, 220-21. 
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time only one object might be perceived.”’ So, to establish the possibility of simul- 
taneous perception, this view must be dropped, or at least qualified. As we shall see, 
this consideration reappears in modified terms: the subject of judging will have to 
be simultaneously indivisible, and divisible into many (§6.4.1). 


6.2.3 First Attempt: Different Parts of the Soul 


Once the plausible arguments against the possibility of simultaneous perception 
have been enumerated, and a prominent anti-realist solution has been ruled out,” 
Alexander turns to solve the problem. As a first attempt, he suggests that it is by dif- 
ferent parts of the soul—i.e. with different perceptual capacities*—that we can 
perceive two objects together (Alexander, in Sens., 157.11-162.11; cf. Aristotle, 
Sens. 7, 448b20-449a5). Heterogeneous perceptibles are indeed perceived by dif- 
ferent senses that Alexander considers to be parts of the perceptual capacity,*° so the 
idea suggests itself. But this account is inadequate for homogeneous perceptibles. In 
their case one individual would have multiple capacities (or perceptive parts: meré 
aisthétika) that are specifically the same (homoeidé allélois)—i.e. that are for 


°7Gregoric (2007: 132-33) claims that the problem of simultaneous perception consists especially 
in the three principles: (6), (6*) and (8), all of which he takes to be corollaries of the principle 
according to which the activity of the sense is identical to the activity of the object. For Alexander, 
cf. Gregoric 2017: 50-52. 


8 Alexander, in Sens., 146.1—156.22; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448a19-b17. 


°Tt is noteworthy that in introducing the issue, “part” is not mentioned by Aristotle. What he 
claims is only: “perceiving together but with a different item belonging to the soul” (étépw 5é tric 
woyfis) (Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448b20-21). He mentions the existence of “parts” as a consequence of 
this account: “there will be several parts specifically the same”—a)eiw ye pépn EEer elder TAVTH 
(Aristotle, Sens. 7. 448b24—25) (translations of Aristotle are mine). So it seems that these parts are 
parts of sight (if anything) rather than of soul (and by no means of the eyes as Ross (1906: 234) 
takes it despite the explicit reference to the soul). Alexander himself interprets Aristotle’s argument 
this way (Alexander, in Sens., 158.1—-16). The idea is that by positing several means of perceiving, 
the perceptual means is, so to say, divided into parts. Alexander takes up the term and tries to 
clarify its meaning. He says that “it is not by one indivisible part of the soul with which we per- 
ceive everything,” but the perceptive soul consists of different parts that are one by being continu- 
ous. The idea seems to be that the perceptual capacity is not a simple thing, but it has internal 
complexity that might be cashed out in terms of different parts of it that nonetheless constitute one 
single bodily magnitude. It is important in this suggestion that the parts are different—they have to 
be different numerically, but, as it will turn out in the present argument, also specifically. 
Understood in this way, it is clear why this first attempt will be rejected for homogeneous objects: 
the parts in the case of homogeneous objects will turn out to be specifically the same and not dif- 
ferent. It is also clear that this suggestion may be maintained for heterogeneous perceptibles: the 
different parts of the perceptive part would be the five special senses. However, this is not exactly 
Alexander’s view, for he denies that the unity of the perceptual capacity lies in the continuity of its 
parts (cf. Alexander, in Sens., 164.6-7)—which seems to be the view of the Stoics: Alexander, de 
An., 30.26-31.2; cf. Long and Sedley 1987, Chap. 53; Inwood 1985: 27-41. 


30 Alexander, de An., 40.4—5, 11-15. 
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perceiving objects in one and the same genus. For a perceptual capacity (like any 
capacity of the soul) is defined in terms of the object with which it is concerned. 
That is, one genus of perceptibles requires one species of perceptual capacity. So if 
two objects are the same in genus, they require capacities that are specifically 
the same.?! 

This consequence, however, is unacceptable. Let us consider an example: per- 
ceiving simultaneously two visible things, white and black. Now, the two capacities 
that this solution postulates are either one visual capacity for perceiving white (V,,) 
and one for perceiving black (V,,) or two full-blown visual capacities (V, and V>) 
one perceiving the white and the other the black when the subject simultaneously 
perceives them. Neither option is acceptable in an Aristotelian account. Now, in the 
first case V,, and V,, are specifically the same insofar as both are visual capacities, 
having certain colours as objects. It is quite clear what it means that they are parts 
of the visual capacity: each of them is capable of perceiving part of the domain of 
vision: white and black respectively. But this account is in contradiction with the 
Aristotelian notion of a perceptual capacity: it is an ability to perceive all the per- 
ceptibles in its domain (genus) on the scale defined by the two opposites. In the 
second case V, and V, are specifically the same in the robust sense of being capable 
of perceiving the same range of perceptibles. However, it is unclear what it would 
mean for these capacities to be parts of the visual capacity. Rather, vision seems to 
be reduplicated. Moreover, it does not make sense in the Aristotelian framework 
that one subject has two (numerically distinct) visual capacities, or in general two 
capacities for perceiving the same objects.” For a perceptual capacity is defined in 
terms of its object—thus the same object defines the same capacity. And having the 
capacity for perceiving all objects in the given domain, there is no place for a further 
capacity with the same domain.*? 

Next, Alexander considers an analogy that was suggested by Aristotle himself. 
The two capacities with which we perceive simultaneously are like our two eyes: 
they are specifically the same and different in number—and yet they form such a 
unity that their activity is the same, resulting in one act of seeing.** But this is not a 
good analogy. The two eyes together constitute the organ of seeing, thus they 
together form a unity, being a joint-organ for one single capacity, so that their activ- 
ity—i.e. the activity of the capacity sight—is one; yet this does not apply for the 


3! Alexander, in Sens., 158.8—9, 11-12, 15-16; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448b22—25. See also Alexander, 
de An., 32.23—33.11; and Aristotle, de An. 3.2, 426b8-12. 


* One object might be the special object for exactly one capacity. Cf. Osborne 1983: 401. 


33Jt is not clear how Alexander understands the argument; it is genuinely ambiguous. Two facts 
suggest that he takes it in the former way: involving V,, and V,. First, he claims that the capacities 
will be specifically the same “because the perceptibles also are the same in genus with each other, 
for they are all visible” (Alexander, in Sens., 158.14—15). Second, he takes the analogy with the eye 
to be a possible reply to the issue, and it certainly involves the very same capacities specifically, 
and different only in number: V, and V>, cf. Alexander, in Sens., 158.17—159.19. Gregoric (2007: 
141) takes it in the former way too, as does Marmodoro (2014: 222-27), though she mistakes a part 
of the sense to be a sense-organ. 


*4 Alexander, in Sens., 158.23—25; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448b26-27. 
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capacities. Two distinct capacities cannot have a single activity insofar as they form 
a unity by being capacities of one capacity.*° Indeed, being two capacities, they will 
have two activities, that cannot be simultaneous in light of the previous arguments 
(especially that in §6.2.2).*° 

This reasoning shows two things. First, it is not by several distinct capacities of 
the soul that we can perceive several things together, but (v) by one and the same 
perceptual capacity. It follows then that—since homogeneous as well as heteroge- 
neous objects should be perceptible simultaneously—this one capacity has to be 
able to perceive all things.*’ Again, since the reason for dismissing this preliminary 
account was that it is not applicable for all cases, in particular for homogeneous 
perceptibles, (vi) an account that can handle all cases in the same way is preferable 
to one that can handle different cases in different ways. The latter requirement—the 
homology of the accounts—is explicit in Aristotle, de An. 3.7, 431a24—25,** and is 
also taken up by Alexander at de An., 63.23—64.4. Both of these remarks occur in the 
context of the Point Analogy, hence it is safe to assume that this is one fact that 
makes this analogy superior. 

Let me recapitulate the requirements for a solution that have been identified. If 
two things are perceptible simultaneously they must be perceptible (i) distinctly, in 
the same way, and (ii) as two, not as one. Again, (iii) the activity of simultaneous 
perception has to be one, and (iv) this activity has to be in one time. One activity will 
require (V) one capacity, indeed one that is able to perceive all kinds of perceptibles. 
For (vi) the account should be the same for heterogeneous and for homogeneous 
perceptibles. 


The disanalogy in other terms. The two eyes, on the one hand, and the one capacity of which the 
eyes are the organs, on the other, are ontologically distinct: body and capacity. This allows that the 
two eyes are unified on another level in the one capacity of vision, hence having one activity. But 
in the case of two visual capacities as constituting one visual capacity there is no such difference 
in the ontological status that would allow the unification into one activity. 

©Alexander, in Sens., 158.25-159.17; cf. 159.20-161.20. It is noteworthy that Alexander here 
adumbrates his solution by admitting the adequacy of the analogy with certain provisos (Alexander, 
in Sens., 159.9-13). As Ross (1955: 233) puts it “it will be that unity (and not the two parts) that is 
the percipient.” 


*7This requirement is explicit in the immediately following passage: Alexander, in Sens., 
162.12-163.17, cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 449a5—7. I discuss this in §6.4.1. 


*8The interpretation of the whole reasoning at Aristotle de An. 3.7, 431a20-b1 is difficult, for many 
pronouns have unclear denotation—probably referring to a lost figure, cf. Osborne 1998. Hence it 
is best to restrict the use of this passage only as a source of the claim about the homology of the 
accounts, agreeing with e.g. Beare 1906: 281; Hicks 1907: 531; Modrak 1981a: 419; Gregoric 
2007: 157; Shields 2016: 339-40; even though effort is made to extract a coherent picture out of 
the text, cf. Marmodoro 2014: 228-33; and Osborne 1998, who basically extends the account of 
Ross 1906: 231. For a view according to which the two problems (of homogeneous and heteroge- 
neous objects) need different approaches see Charlton 1981: 107. Again, even though Accattino 
and Donini (1996: 227-28) note that Alexander explicitly asserts that the problem is the same for 
the two cases, they doubt that indeed this is true. 
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6.3 Problem of Opposites 


The third argument (Alexander, in Sens., 143.9—26; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448a1—19) 
concerns simultaneous perception of homogeneous objects, and it is based on the 
connection between perception and physical movement. 


(10) Perception is a sort of movement (or it is by means of movement). 
(11) Movements of opposites are opposed. 


(12) Opposites cannot coexist in the same thing at the same time. Nor can opposite 
movements. 


Hence, opposites cannot be perceived together.*” 


The argument can be extended to every pair of homogeneous objects.*” Perceptible 
objects that are intermediate between the opposites—and come to be as a mixture of 
them in a certain ratio or by means of excess—might be allocated to one of the 
opposites in virtue of which one is in them in greater amount.*! Hence it is impos- 
sible to perceive two homogeneous objects simultaneously. And this, together with 
(3), leads to the conclusion that simultaneous perception is impossible for any two 
objects. 

This argument is the most important difficulty for the discussion in Alexander 
and already in Aristotle; its examination occupies most of Chap. 7 in Aristotle’s De 
sensu and most of Alexander’s commentary on it. Since it would be difficult to deny 
(11) or (12), the question is how (10) should be understood so as not to lead to the 
unacceptable consequence of the impossibility of simultaneous perception of oppo- 
sites. Moreover, since (vi) a unitary account is preferable—one which explains all 
cases of simultaneous perception in the same way—the solution for the Problem of 
Opposites must be coordinated with the solution for heterogeneous perceptibles. So 
first this latter account has to be seen. 


>° Alexander uses the same argument also in de An. and Quaestiones 3.9 (hereafter Q.). 

For (10), see Alexander, in Sens., 143.11—12; cf. Alexander, de An., 61.21—24. 

For (11), see Alexander, in Sens., 141.12; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448a1—2; de An. 3.2,. 427al-2. 
Alexander provides reasons for clam (11) in parallel passages. The movement in question is assim- 
ilation: and assimilations to opposites are opposed (Alexander, de An., 61.23, 28-30). Or, the 
movement is the reception of the perceptible form: and forms of opposites are clearly opposed 
(Alexander, Q. 3.9, 95.23-—25). 

For (12), see Alexander, in Sens., 141.13; cf. de An., 61.20-21; Q. 3.9, 95.25-26, 97.19-22; 
Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448a2—3; de An. 3.2, 426b29-30. 

For the conclusion, see Alexander, in Sens., 141.13—14; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448a3—5. 


40 Alexander, in Sens., 143.19-22; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 448a5-8. 
41 Alexander, in Sens., 142. 25-27, 143.17-19. 
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6.4 Simultaneous Perception of Heterogeneous Perceptibles 


Alexander proceeds from a general characterization of the solution (in Sens., 
162.12—164.4), through a discussion of Aristotle’s metaphorical accounts (in Sens., 
164.5-167.9), and finally to the clarification of the metaphor that enables him to 
answer even the Problem of Opposites (in Sens., 167.10—168.5). In this section we 
shall see in detail (§6.4.1) the General Account and (§6.4.3) the metaphor that 
Alexander prefers—the Point Analogy—and (§6.4.2) only in passing the other met- 
aphor with physical bodies—the Apple Analogy. In the following section (§6.5) I 
shall turn to the solution for the Problem of Opposites. 


6.4.1 General Account 


Alexander provides a general account, at Alexander, in Sens. 162.12—164.4, com- 
menting on Aristotle, Sens., 449a5—7. He picks up the claim that “the soul perceives 
things different in genus with different capacities,” and then explicates that despite 
the multitude of perceptual capacities there is one single unity constituted of them 
which is perceptive of all perceptible objects. For this claim, Alexander invokes 
Aristotle’s discussion of perceptual discrimination at Aristotle, De anima 3.2, 
426b8-427a16: how can one judge the difference between objects of different 
senses—like white and sweet. We learn there that one single capacity is required for 
judging the difference, and since the thing which judges must also be perceiving the 
objects, there must be one single thing perceiving the objects at the same time. In 
other words: discrimination of two heterogeneous perceptibles presupposes the 
simultaneous perception® of them by one single perceptual capacity.“ 


# Alexander, in Sens., 162.14—15, 20-22; cf. Aristotle, de An. 3.2, 426b8—12. The text is uncertain, 
being quite lacunose. But even though the way I interpret this sentence makes a good sense, noth- 
ing hinges on the exact meaning. The reference “having postulated” might be to Alexander, in 
Sens., 159.14-19, where it is stated that each sense (capacity) perceives its peculiar object, hence 
if there are multiple objects different in genus, there will be several distinct capacities. 


8 Alexander at in Sens., 163.12 calls this “joint perception” (ovvaic8noic). What he means we can 
see from Alexander, de An., 60.27—61.2: “if there were two perceptible objects, of which you per- 
ceived one and I the other, both of us would grasp the difference of the one that one of us perceives 
in relation to the difference that he does not himself perceive but the other perceives.” (Translations 
from Alexander, de An. are mine.) ei 500 Svt@v THV aicOntAv Tod pEV od aicBor0, Tod SE Eye, 
yropilew Ex&tepov Hav thy Siamopdv od abtdg fo0eto xpd¢ THY TOD od ObK aAdTdc, GAN 
EtEpos fjoVeto. That is, A perceives a, B perceives b, and it would be the case that A perceives the 
difference of a from b in virtue of perceiving a, but not perceiving b herself, but b being perceived 
by B. There would not be a single subject that perceives both a and b “jointly”; cf. Aristotle, de An. 
3.2, 426b17—-20. This point goes back to Plato, Theaetetus, 184-86. 


“4 Alexander, in Sens., 162.12-163.17; cf. 164.9-11. The argument is a summary of Aristotle’s 
argument at De anima 3.2, 426b8-—29. Three requirements are settled there for perceptual discrimi- 
nation. (i) That it is by perception, since the objects are perceptible objects; (ii) that it is by one 
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Even though it is granted that there is one single underlying perceptual capac- 
ity—the common sense—there is a difficulty for this position.** What is the charac- 
teristic object of this one capacity? Since it is supposed that this capacity is able to 
perceive all kinds of perceptibles, namely all the objects of the special senses 
(colours, sounds, tastes, etc.), and there is no unitary genus of object formed from 
the five special objects, for objects from different genera cannot be mixed, it seems 
that the common sense does not have one genus of object. But lacking such a char- 
acteristic object seems to demolish the unity of the capacity. 

This problem is not solved here;*° it is only the Point Analogy (in Sens. 
164.5—165.20) that explains the unity of the perceptual part. Rather, Alexander first 
shifts here from the question of a single object (the perceptibles, aisthéta, about 
which the perception is) to that of a single underlying body (séma).*’ But since one 
capacity does not require a single bodily organ (as it should require a single object), 
but may unify different organs (as its parts in a sense)—as it was the case with the 
two eyes and sight, the one capacity—the fact that the several sense-organs do not 


single subject (or capacity), otherwise it was like the Trojan horse; and (iii) that it is in one indivis- 
ible time—i.e. simultaneously. On alternative interpretations of the argument see Polansky 2007: 
395-98. This is summarized by Alexander, de An., 60.14—61.19 and Q. 3.9, 94.25—95.18. The De 
anima passage foreshadows Alexander’s preferred solution by specifying the sense of simultaneity 
(de An., 61.15-18). In the Quaestiones Alexander speaks in his own terms—explicitly equating 
perceiving with judging (e.g. Q. 3.9, 94.31-95.1, 95.11-12), so that he opens the way to his own 
theory that indeed defines the activity of perceiving as judging, and leads to his own resolution of 
the Problem of Opposites (discussed below in §6.5). Polansky (2007: 396-97) also emphasizes the 
terminology used by Aristotle: judging (Arinein), thinking (noein) and especially saying (legein); 
cf. Accattino and Donini 1996: 233. Polansky claims that this is to give generality to the argument 
for all kinds of cognitive discrimination, as well as to emphasize the type of content involved in 
perceptual judgement. This latter point I shall explicate in §6.5.. 


45 Alexander, in Sens., 163.18-164.4; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 449a8. 


“© Alexander admits this at in Sens., 164.8-9. Indeed, it cannot be solved in the way it was posed: 
by identifying a single genus as the object of the perceptual capacity. This is because the five spe- 
cial senses are parts of the perceptive soul, forming a hierarchical series. In cases of such hierar- 
chies, however, it is not possible to give an account consisting in the identification of the object, cf. 
Alexander, de An., 28.14—29.1, 30.17—20. Hence, it is not the case that the unified object of the 
common sense is the range of common perceptibles, as e.g. Hamlyn (1968b: 205) and Modrak 
(198 1a: 413-14) suggest for Aristotle. Nevertheless, in Alexander it is indeed the common sense 
which is responsible for perceiving the common objects (Alexander, de An., 65.11—22). Were this 
the case—i.e., if common sense were defined as the faculty for perceiving common perceptibles— 
common sense would be a special sense distinct from the five special senses. But Aristotle explic- 
itly rules this out in De anima 3.1. The same reasoning applies to the suggestion that the object of 
common sense is physical objects as such, see Charlton 1981: 108. This problem is observed by 
Marmodoro 2014: 189-212. But her proposal—that the common sense has another type of indi- 
viduating condition: the type of content—is not convincing. 


“7 Alexander, in Sens. 164.5-6. “Next he explains in another way of what one underlying thing this 
perceptive <thing> is, i.e. of what body there is a perceptive capacity.” “Eéfjg 5€ Aéyet mms GAAwS, 
TIVOS TO AIGONTIKOV TODTO EVOG EOTIV UTOKEILEVOD KA TIVOS GHPATOS AicONTIKT SOVapic EoTI. 
It seems to be important in the shift that underlying thing (OxnoKeévov) might mean both the 
object and the underlying body or subject. 
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constitute a unitary organ (though they constitute a unitary sensory structure**) is 
not troubling for Alexander. Thus, by making the shift, nothing hinders talking 
about one capacity. Several objects define several capacities; but several organs do 
not. As a consequence of this move, Alexander also shifts from claiming that we 
perceive heterogeneous objects by different perceptual capacities to saying that the 
perceptual capacity “perceives different objects through different parts of the body, 
i.e. through different organs.” 

To clarify the issue: what is required for the solution is one unitary capacity of 
the soul that may have sufficient diversity or complexity, so that it can perceive sev- 
eral things simultaneously. In short: it must be one and many (complex) at the 
same time.°! This is apparently granted in what follows, so this can be taken as a 
General Account. 

To explain how this is the case, Alexander appeals to the Point Analogy. It is 
important to see that Alexander invokes the analogy quite forcedly.>* For Aristotle 
in De sensu does not even seem to explicate the Point Analogy. What he offers is a 
dense expression of a possible option of a solution: 


Is that [capacity], then, which perceives white and sweet, some unity qua indivisible in 
actuality, but different, when it has become divisible in actuality?™ 


Moreover, immediately after this, closing his investigation on simultaneous percep- 
tion, Aristotle turns to the Apple Analogy.* 

Yet, as it will become clear shortly, Alexander prefers the Point Analogy to the 
Apple Analogy. He does so because the Apple Analogy does not fit the General 


48Cf. Kahn 1966: 68-69; Everson 1997: 139-48. 
4 Alexander, in Sens. 164.20-21, cf. 164.4. 


®° An additional requirement is that the complexity of the capacity has to be mirrored in the com- 
plexity of the physical structure, see Marmodoro 2014: 191-94. 

5'Tt is instructive to understand the diversity of the judging subject “in being” as “divided in its 
relations” and grasping them together as “bringing them into one relation with one another” as 
Beare (1906: 279-81) takes it, cf. Modrak 1981a: 419; Marmodoro 2014: 246; Shields 2016: 274. 
However, this in itself is not yet a solution, for the coming to bear of several relations has a basis 
in real occurrent changes, cf. Alexander, in Sens., 126.25—127.12. See §6.5.2. 

* Hence, I disagree with Ross (1906: 230) that this is taken by Alexander as a full-blown solution 
for the problem, and that it is connected to the Apple Analogy rather than to the Point Analogy. 


However, Ross (1906: 230-31) believes that the passage “without doubt” refers to the Point 
Analogy. Cf. Marmodoro 2014: 242-48. 

ap’ obv  pev ddiaipetov éoti Kat’ évépyeiay, Ev ti £oT1 TO aioOnTIKOV YADKEOS Kai AeDKOD, 
Stav é Siaipetov yévyta Kat’ Evepyerav, Etepov. (Aristotle, Sens. 7, 449al0-13.) According to 
Charlton (1981: 107) this picks up Aristotle, de An. 3.2, 427a2-9, an unsatisfactory solution. 
Gregoric (2007: 136) takes this to mean as follows: when it perceives two things simultaneously 
the perceptual part of the soul is undivided, when consecutively, it is divided. Then he finds this 
unattractive, for what is required is that it is both undivided and divided. The problem with this 
suggestion is that this is a non-starter as an explanation of simultaneous perception, for this simply 
takes that as one unproblematic case. 


* Gregoric (2007: 136) believes that closing the investigation with the Apple Analogy implies that 
it is the preferred view here. 
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Account, and because he manages to interpret the Point Analogy in a way that is 
highly illuminating for the case of heterogeneous perceptibles, and may be applied— 
with some additional nuances—to homogeneous objects too. 

So Alexander identifies two serious solutions (attributing them to Aristotle) in his 
commentary in Sens.: the Point Analogy and the Apple Analogy. He introduces the 
analogies with the General Account, which he formulates in a way that helps him to 
argue for his preference for the Point Analogy. Since we do not possess Alexander’s 
commentary on Aristotle’s De anima—though Quaestiones 3.9 clearly functions as 
a commentary on the last part of De anima 3.2°°—we might only judge Alexander’s 
interpretation of it indirectly. It seems that he found only one solution there: he 
apparently took—quite reasonably—the accounts at Aristotle, De anima 3.2, 
427a9-11 and 427a1 1-14 together to be the expression of the Point Analogy. Since 
he does not explicate the Apple Analogy except in his commentary in Sens., it is safe 
to judge that he did not find it in Aristotle’s De anima.*’ 

Let us see, in short, what the Apple Analogy consists in and how it may explain 
simultaneous perception. Then, we can see why Alexander prefers another solution 
to this. 


6.4.2 Apple Analogy 


The analogy (Alexander, in Sens., 165.20—167.9; cf. Aristotle, Sens. 7, 449a13-—20) 
is this. “As it can be with the things themselves, so too it is with the soul.”°* That is, 
“as it can be with bodies and things underlying the senses that something, being 
numerically the same, possesses several affections within itself,’ “so too can it be 
like this with the soul.” Getting to his conclusion about the soul, Alexander offers 
an example for the analogy: an apple. 


The apple, being numerically one, is at the same time sweet, yellow or white, and fragrant, 
and the affections differ from one another and are perceptible by different senses. 


The difference of the several affections (the qualities or properties) of the apple lies 
in their being perceptible by different senses; in general: they are different in being 
(to einai) or in account (logos); in essence (to ti én einai).°! Since perceptible quali- 
ties differ in genus or species (i.e. in their form—essence) by virtue of defining 
different senses, such that the qualities are perceptible by the different senses they 


%° See Sharples 1994: 135. 


57 Perhaps Alexander identified the passage in Aristotle, de An. 3.2, 427a2—S as the Apple Analogy, 
but left it treated in general terms, and dropped it as inadequate (Alexander, Q. 3.9, 95.27-96.4). 


Aristotle Sens. 7, 449a13-14. A thorough account of the Apple Analogy is given by Gregoric 
2007: 137-40. 


» Alexander, in Sens., 165.25—26, 166.2. 
60 Alexander, in Sens., 165.26-166.2. 
6! Alexander, in Sens., 166.11—13; cf. Aristotle Sens. 7, 449a16. 
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define, their difference in being is rightly identified as being perceptible by different 
senses. Alexander appeals to the same example of the apple in arguing for the unity 
of the soul in his On the Soul, where it serves to illustrate the way of dividing “the 
soul by enumerating the capacities it has and by ascertaining the differences 
between them.’ 

So, just as the qualities of the apple are different insofar as they are perceptible 
by different capacities, there are several different perceptual capacities by means of 
which the one unitary perceptive soul perceives the different qualities. “The percep- 
tive <soul>, being one [‘in respect of that which underlies’ ], is able to be aware and 
judge several different things simultaneously because it possesses several 
capacities”® that are “different from each other, in respect of which it is possible to 
be active at the same time.” 

Alexander disapproves of the Apple Analogy as a solution in the end, because it 
implies that the diverse heterogeneous objects are perceived by different capacities 
of the soul.© But what is required is exactly the reverse: one capacity perceptive of 
all perceptible objects (according to the General Account). Moreover, even though 
this analogy fits with heterogeneous objects, it does not offer an account for homo- 
geneous opposites. Just as the apple cannot be white and black at the same time,°’ 
the soul cannot perceive these qualities with different capacities, for they are objects 
in the same genus, being perceptible by the same capacity.°* 

The other aspect of the analogy—that it involves a single body, the apple—makes 
it attractive to commentators.” They argue that the role of simultaneous perception, 
and especially this analogy is to explain the perception of physical objects. It will 


° Alexander, de An., 31.2—4; trans. Caston (2012). For the whole discussion of the analogy, see 
Alexander, de An., 30.26-31.6. 


6 Alexander, in Sens., 166.2-4. Wo piav odcay tI aisOntIKIY TAEldvOV Kal Siapdpav Gyo 
aUTIANATIKHY te Kal KpITIKIY eivor TO TAciovg Svvéperc Eyew. The inclusion is from in 
Sens., 167.8. 

® Alexander, in Sens., 167.8-9; cf. 166.15-167.4. nAgiovg Svvapetc Kal Siapopove GAAAwY Exel, 
Kad’ dic Ga oldv té Eotw Evepyeiv. 

® See Alexander, in Sens., 168.5—10. We can see this also from the fact that the Apple Analogy does 
not appear in the parallel passages (de An.; Q. 3.9) that are dealing with the connected issue of 
perceptual discrimination. 

6 Alexander, in Sens., 167.10-21. Gregoric (2007: 142-43) suggests that Aristotle merely extends 
the Apple Analogy to homogeneous perceptibles a fortiori, in line with principle (3) (in §6.2.2). 


°7 Pace Marmodoro (2014: 252-53) who simply asserts that it can be: at different parts. But this 
ruins the analogy. 

6 Alexander, in Sens., 168.13—15. Ross (1906: 231-32) thinks the Apple Analogy should rather be 
complementary to the Point Analogy, explicating that the relation between the perceptions is like 
that between their objects. Gregoric (2007: 156-61) argues even for the identity of the two 
accounts. 


®E.g. Charlton 1981; Modrak 1981a; but also Gregoric 2007. Cf. Marmodoro 2014: 177, who 
does not find the analogy fully adequate, but invokes Aristotle, Somn. Vig. 455a12—22 as the final 
account, referring to a further power of common sense (Marmodoro 2014: 255-61). Cf. Osborne 
1983, 1998. 
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become clear that this function is not identical with simultaneous perception, rather 
perceiving physical objects as one thing is an additional act that depends on simul- 
taneous perception (§6.5.1). 


6.4.3 Point Analogy 


In order to use his preferred explanation, Alexander interprets Aristotle’s dense 
remark (Sens. 7, 449a10—13) as invoking the Point Analogy, and finds a reference 
immediately preceding it (Sens. 7, 449a9-10) to explicate the analogy in Aristotle, 
De anima 3.2, 427a9—23. We may ask two questions in this regard. First, whether or 
not this is a plausible interpretation of these lines in Aristotle—i.e. is it the Point 
Analogy that is meant here? Second, whether Alexander’s interpretation of the anal- 
ogy itself is a plausible and satisfactory solution for the problem of simultaneous 
perception? Once we have seen Alexander’s account itself, we may attempt to 
answer these questions in §6.6. 

Alexander sets out the analogy briefly in his commentary (Alexander, in Sens., 
164.5-165.20) and adds further details in the parallel passages: de An., 63.6-64.11 
and Quaestiones 3.9, 96.8—97.20. Hence, I shall use all these treatises to interpret 
the account. Let me first set out the easier side of the analogy, the point, before turn- 
ing to the difficult question of how it works for the soul. In this section I focus on 
how the Point Analogy can solve the problem of heterogeneous perceptibles. 

For Aristotle, a point in this context is one indivisible unity, but it divides a line 
into two segments, hence it can be taken as many.’ Alexander transforms this image 
so that the point is the centre of a circle, which, by being numerically one and with- 
out extension or parts, is indivisible; and as being the /imit of several lines beginning 
from it or ending at it, it may be said to be many.”' It is divisible into these different 
lines, being the centre in which all the radii are joined.” The different radii run from 
the periphery to the centre, hence the centre itself—their limit—has relations to the 
other limits, i.e., the different points on the periphery, thus it is divisible according- 
ly.”* Understood either in Aristotle’s or Alexander’s way, the point is a numerical 


™ Aristotle, de An. 3.2, 427a9-14; cf. 3.7, 431a20-24. Most commentators agree that Aristotle 
means a point that divides a line: Rodier 1900: 394; Ross 1906: 230-31; Hicks 1907: 450; Henry 
1957: 433; Ross 1961: 36; Hamlyn 1968a: 128; Charlton 1981: 106; Accattino and Donini 1996: 
230. Beare (1906: 280) specifies it as a point on the time-line, i.e., a “now.” For interpreting 
Aristotle as meaning the intersection of several lines (as Alexander does) see Marmodoro 2014: 
245; Polansky 2007: 399; Modrak 1981a: 417-18; and Kahn 1966: 56. Gregoric (2007: 150-53) 
argues that the two images of the point should be taken to explain two distinct phenomena: the 
divided line—the discrimination of opposites; the center of the circle—the discrimination of het- 
erogeneous objects. 

7 Alexander uses several words for the point: limit (6poc); point (onpetov); terminus (xépac); 
centre (KEVTpOv). 

” Alexander, in Sens., 165.17—20; cf. O. 3.9, 96.14—18, 20-22; de An., 63.8-12. 

® Alexander, Q. 3.9, 96.19-20, 22-24. 
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unity (one in subject, kata hypokeimenon”), but it has plurality in its being, in its 
relations to the lines terminating in it. In Alexander’s account the point has plurality 
also in its relations to the end-points of the radii on the circumference of the circle. 

Thus, there are quite a few items involved in Alexander’s picture: (a) the centre 
of the circle; (b) the radii; (c) the different termini of the radii on the circumference. 
Translating the image to the soul, Alexander, in the Questiones, claims “each of 
these [things that judge] judges the affection on its own particular line.”’> Hence we 
may identify a further item: (d) the affections on the lines. It is clear that what 
judges (perceives) is (a) the centre. Again, what is judged is (d) the affection corre- 
sponding to (b) a particular radius. It seems prima facie obvious that what is judged 
is identical to (c) the points on the circumference. However it shall soon be clear 
that this is not the case. 

As we have seen, the perceiving thing must be one in number, indivisible, just 
like the point taken in itself: 


For in so far as it is itself taken and thought of in itself as being an indivisible limit of all the 
sense-organs, it will be in activity and by its own nature an indivisible one, and this will be 
able to be aware and perceptive of all perceptibles. [...] In this way, in so far as it is one 
thing in respect of the underlying subject, that which perceives all the perceptibles and 
judges them will be the same thing.” 


But it also has to be many, for it has to be able to apprehend many different things 
at the same time: 


When it is divided by the activities in respect of the sense-organ, it will be many. [...] 
Insofar as it is divided by the activities in respect of the sense-organs, coming to be many in 
a way, it will perceive several different things together.” 


First, it is noteworthy that in these passages Alexander is commenting properly: he 
describes the distinction between oneness and multiplicity in terms of indivisibility 
and divisibility in activity—just as one can find it in the corresponding passage of 
Aristotle (Sens. 7. 449a10-13). In this way, he makes a strong connection between 
this remark of Aristotle’s and the Point Analogy—even though Aristotle does not 
indicate that the distinction should be understood in these terms.”* Thus, Alexander 
secures his interpretation as plausible. On the one hand, the perceiving thing is said 


™ Alexander, in Sens., 165.18. 

7 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 96.25. dv Exaotov KpItiKOV dv TOD Ev TH iSia ypappf a0; Svto<, transla- 

tions of Q. 3.9 are from Sharples 1994. 

%KABOCOV HEV YAP ATO KAO’ KDTO AapPPavOPEvOV TE Ka VOOKPEVOY ddiaipetov mEpacg TI SV 

TAVTOV TOV AioONTHpioV, Evepyeia Te KAI TH ADTOD PdoeEI dSiaipetov Ev tT Eota, Kal TOTO 

TAVTOV AiGOHTOV dvtiAnntiKov te Kal aioOnTIKOV.. [...] OTM 5E KAD pEV EV Ti EoTI KATH TO 

UTOKEIPEVOV, TAUTOV EGTA TO RAVTOV TOV AiGOnTHv aicWavopeEevov Kai Kpivov adté (Alexander, 

in Sens., 165.3-6, 8-9.) 

T btav SE AO TOY Kata TO aioOntHpiov Evepyel@v SiaipEOf}, TAK Eoton. [...] KAD SE UNO THV 

KATH TA AIGONTHpIa EvepyeiOv Sro1pEeTtai, TOAAG TMS YIVOPEVOV TAELOVOV Kal SraMEpovtoVv po 

aioOijoeta. (Alexander, in Sens., 165.7—8, 9-11.) 

78 Although Aristotle mentions divisibility according to actuality at de An. 3.2, 427a5-9, just before 
resenting the point analogy, he explicitly rejects this option as not allowing for simultaneity. 

Pp g the p sy. plicitly rej Pp g y 
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to be one thing, hence it must have one activity at one time—trecall (8) from §6.2.2. 
On the other hand, it is not prima facie obvious what it means that “it is divided by 
the activities in respect of the sense-organs.” What Alexander says about this here, 
referring to Aristotle’s De anima, is quite dense: 


For being a limit of all the sense-organs in the same way, when the activity comes about in 
respect of several sense-organs, it is taken as divided and more than one. To the extent that 
it comes to be a boundary of several things together, the same <limit> in the activities in 
respect of several sense-organs, to this extent one thing would perceive several things of 
different genera together.” 


As it stands, this is an explanation of simultaneous perception only of heteroge- 
neous perceptibles. It seems to involve several activities in respect of each sense- 
organ that is being used in perceiving the relevant perceptible. For example, in 
perceiving white and sweet together, by sight and taste, there will be activities in 
respect of the relevant organs: the eyes and the tongue. To see what these activities 
might be, we should turn to the parallel passages, especially to Quaestiones 3.9. 

Alexander offers two alternative interpretations. According to the first one, the 
Point as Organ interpretation (Quaestiones, 3.9, 96.31—97.8) the point is to be iden- 
tified with the primary sense-organ. Hence the point should be a body, a magnitude 
with extension. In this case the lines were the connections between the peripheral 
sense-organs and the central organ, and along these lines were the affections trans- 
mitted® from the periphery to the central organ. But together with the view that 
perception involves affections, i.e. material changes, the familiar Problem of 
Opposites arises. The different affections from opposed objects cannot come to be 
in the same part of the central organ—just like it does not come to be in the same 
part of the peripheral organs, or the appearance of them in the same part of mirrors. 
Thus the central organ as a body or magnitude will not only be divisible, but indeed 
the affections would be in different parts of it, hence it would not be one single thing 
as is required by the analogy. 

It is clear from this that the radii do not only contain the affections, but they are 
indeed responsible for the transmission of the affections. This is confirmed by the 
alternative, preferred, interpretation: the Point as Capacity. Accordingly 
(Quaestiones, 3.9, 97. 8-19, see in §6.5.2), the point is to be identified with the 
capacity of the central sense-organ, the common sense.*' This capacity, being the 
form of the body in which it resides, senses and judges the things that produce 
alterations in that body, according to the transmission from the peripheral sense- 
organs. As a capacity, it is single, incorporeal, indivisible and similar in every way 
and every part. It can become many, however, by perceiving (in the same way) the 


PRAVTOV YAP TOV AisOntNpiov dpoime dv nEpac, Stav Kata meio yivytoa H evépyeia aioOythpia, 
W¢ SINnpnHevov Kal Wo mheiw AapPavEetar KABdCOV SE Ga TAELIOVOY YiveToI REpas TO ATO EV 
Taic Kata meio aioOntipia evepyeiaic, KATH TOOOUTOV dv Kal EV THY TAELOVOY TE Kal AVOHOYEV@V 
&pa aicOdvorto. (Alexander, in Sens., 165.13-17.) 

8°“Transmit” renders diapempein: Alexander, Q. 3.9, 96.33, 36; and diadosthai: Q. 3.9, 97.5, 6. 


‘It is clear from Alexander, de An., 63.6-28 that Alexander identifies this capacity as the com- 
mon sense. 
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changes in each part of the ultimate sense-organ. Thus, by the judgements of the 
several different parts the capacity becomes several in a way. 

Now, the Point as Capacity interpretation is most probably the same as the 
account we find at Alexander, in Sens., 165.13—17. Hence we may identify the activ- 
ity that comes about in respect of a sense-organ as the perceiving activity coming 
about according to the transmission. This latter notion seems to be this.*? In percep- 
tion, first the peripheral organ is affected by the perceptible object. Then this affec- 
tion is transmitted from the peripheral organ to the primary sense-organ. The result 
of the transmission is assimilation to the perceptible object. In cases when there are 
several such assimilations in the primary organ (in different parts), the common 
sense perceives several objects at the same time. It is related to the different objects 
in virtue of perceiving by means of being related to the different assimilations. 
Since each affection is transmitted on a single route, and different affections on dif- 
ferent routes, the common sense is related to different means of transmission from 
periphery to centre. If the different objects are heterogeneous, their transmissions 
are through different routes and from different sense-organs. Thus, in simultaneous 
perception of heterogeneous perceptibles the objects are judged by alterations pro- 
duced in the primary sense-organ according to the transmissions from different 
sense-organs. 

This can be intererpreted as follows. The common sense is able to determine to 
which sense-modality a given perception belongs by the route of transmission of the 
given perceptual change.*’ This is possible because the routes from the different 
organs differ. This interpretation can be corroborated by appealing to the last paral- 
lel passage. In his De anima (63.12-64.3), Alexander emphasizes the connection 
between the activity of common sense and the affections in the primary sense-organ. 
This sheds light on the way the different objects are perceived according to the 
transmission. For the sense capacity is many on account of being the terminus of the 
several different movements transmitted from the different peripheral organs.™ 
When several such movements arise in the primary sense-organ, several objects are 
perceived simultaneously. Since the movements are transmitted from different 
organs, heterogeneous perceptibles are judged in virtue of the difference of the 
peripheral organ that transmits or reports® the affection. 

Granted that the theory is consistent in the three treatises, it is noteworthy that the 
expression of it is not only less explicit in the Commentary on De sensu than else- 
where, but it is less satisfactory too. For, in the commentary, Alexander understands 
the division of the activity in terms of the peripheral sense-organs, so that this 


82 See also the parallel account at Alexander, de An., 64.4-9. Cf. Alexander, in Sens., 19.17-20. 
83Cf. Aristotle, Insomn. 3, 461a28-b3. 

84“For insofar as the perceiving capacity is the terminus of all movements which come about 
through the [peripheral] sense-organs in the ultimate sense-organ (for the transmission from the 
perceptible objects through the sense-organs extends to it and is towards it), it will be many, com- 
ing to be a terminus of many and different movements.” (Alexander, de An., 63.13-17.) 

*° Caston (2012: 146-47, n. 362) emphasises the subservient role of the special senses in reporting 
or transmitting perceptual information to the common sense. 
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account can work only for heterogeneous perceptibles. Alexander needs to clarify 
that he meant to apply his solution for homogeneous opposites too—and he does 
this rather concisely, a few pages below (at in Sens., 168.2—5, see §6.5.2). The 
Quaestiones 3.9 and De anima passages, on the other hand, connect the division of 
the activity to the different parts of the central organ and to the movements coming 
about in those parts; the transmission is mentioned only to explain how the different 
genera of perceptibles are to be distinguished—and they explain this rather clearly 
(see §6.5.2 for details). 

Now, the picture is this. First, (a) the centre of the circle is what perceives: the 
perceptive part or capacity of the soul—the common sense. Then, (d) the affections 
on the lines are the things that are judged, and (b) the lines themselves are the routes 
of transmission from the periphery to the centre. Hence (c) the points on the periph- 
ery must be the peripheral sense-organs themselves, rather than the objects 
perceived. 

There is, however, a difficulty with the image: it applies—as it stands—only for 
heterogeneous perceptibles. Two heterogeneous objects may be distinguished on 
account of being transmitted by different lines. But two homogeneous perceptibles 
should have been transmitted by the same line, and be present together at the same 
time at the terminus—which is impossible, since they are opposites.*° Thus, if this 
analogy is to answer the Problem of Opposites too, it must be refined.*” How 
Alexander does this shall be the topic of the next section. 


6.5 Judgement and Affection 


Now we may turn to the Problem of Opposites as expressed in §6.3. Recall the 
argument.*® 


(10) Perception is a sort of movement or it is by means of movement. 
(11) Movements of opposites are opposed. 


(12) Opposites cannot coexist in the same thing at the same time. Nor can opposite 
movements. 


‘This is why the Point as Capacity interpretation in itself is insufficient for the explanation. 
Polansky (2007: 400) also emphasizes that it is the sense which is represented by the point, but he 
interprets affection in a non-material sense, hence believes that the Problem of Opposites does not 
arise. The same interpretation is expressed by Gregoric 2017 for Alexander’s theory. We shall see 
below that the Problem of Opposites does arise. 

87 Modrak (198 1a: 418) thinks that the Point Analogy is easily adoptable to opposites, for “one can 
envision the lines moving in opposite directions.” I doubt that it is easy to envision this. 


88] shall restrict the investigation in this section to the features of the solution that are highly rele- 
vant to the Problem of Opposites. However it is desirable to give a comprehensive account of the 
solution (which I do plan to give at another occasion) in order to assess its consequences for 
Alexander’s theory of perception, and in general for his philosophy of soul. 
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Hence, opposites cannot be perceived together. 


Since (11) and (12) are obviously true, the question is how (10) should be under- 
stood to allow simultaneous perception of opposites. Alexander’s solution is this: 
“perception, even if it seems to come about by means of an affection, is nevertheless 
itself judgement.”*®? We have to see first (§6.5.1) what it means to be a judgment; 
then ($6.5.2) how judgement relates to the material change involved in perception; 
so that we can assess (§6.5.3) how this account can solve the Problem of Opposites 
by the Point Analogy, but (§6.5.4) not by the Apple Analogy. 


6.5.1 Perception as Judgement—Opposition in Judgement 


Judgement (krisis)” is the activity of all kinds of cognitive capacities: not only of 
perception, but of representation (phantasia), opinion (doxa), knowledge (epistémé), 
and intellect (nous).°! Among the features of judgement Theodor Ebert (1983) iden- 
tifies, the most important is that it can be true or false, hence erroneous, so that its 
content is propositional.” It is a sort of deciding—as in perceptual discrimination. 
Moreover, it is arguable that its propositional content is of predicational form: ‘S is 
F’.°? In the case of perception (and phantasia), there are restrictions for the terms in 


® Alexander, in Sens., 167.21—22; cf. Q. 3.9, 97.25-27, 98.6-10; de An., 63.28-65.1, 84.4-6. 


” Krisis («pioic) picks out the active side of perceiving—together with awareness: antilépsis 
(avtiAnyig)—the two terms being used mostly interchangeably. The term is translated (especially 
in Aristotle) in different ways: judgement—e.g. Towey 2000; Sharples 1994; Emilsson 1988: 
121-25; discrimination or discerning—especially Ebert 1983; cf. Shields 2016; Corcilius 2014; 
Gregoric 2007; cognition—Caston 2012: 139-40, n. 346; cf. Ross 1906: 217, 233. Two features 
that Caston attributes to judgement need to be disregarded: that it involves concepts (otherwise 
animals could not have it); and that it involves endorsement. Since phantasia does not involve 
endorsement (Alexander, de An., 67.18—20, 71.10—21) this clearly is not meant. Even though the 
generality of the term “cognition,” and its clear contrast to practice (Alexander, de An., 73.20-26, 
75.13-15) renders it a quite good translation of krisis, if we bear in mind the restrictions concern- 
ing concepts and endorsement, “judgement” picks out the propositional type of content more 
clearly. 


°! Alexander, de An., 66.9-19. Cf. de An., 78.10-21, where in addition antilépsis (awareness), syn- 
katathesis (endorsement or assent), hypolépsis (supposition), logizesthai (calculation), dianoeist- 
hai (thinking), and katalépsis (securing) are also subsumed under krisis. 

” Cf. Emilsson 1988: 122. Note the use of “saying” in connection to this activity, which occurs also 
in Aristotle (see §6.4.), cf. Hicks 1907: 448; Polansky 2007: 396; Bergeron and Dufour 2008: 307. 
°3 Pace Ebert 1983, who argues that content expressing sameness or difference (e.g. “x differs from 
y’) is operative, being more basic—hence krisis should be translated as “discrimination.” Corcilius 
2014—rightly—objects that the discrimination of difference is not that basic act. Instead, he inter- 
prets krisis (discrimination) as transforming the sensory input into phenomenal content, separating 
the perceptible form from its matter. This is not yet awareness, the latter being the immediate 
consequence of the separation, leading to motor responses in the animal. Since neither interpreta- 
tion admits predicational content, they cannot be applied for Alexander—nor, I am inclined to 
think, for Aristotle, especially in the case of simultaneous perception. 
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the content: the subject S has to be an individual that might bear perceptible proper- 
ties; the predicate F must be a perceptible feature predicated of S. This kind of 
content is most apparent in our passages, though there are independent reasons to 
take Alexander to attribute it to perception.” 

Given this, we can see how identifying perception with judgement can solve the 
Problem of Opposites. The problem stemmed partly from (11) “movements of 
opposites are opposed.” The solution that 


(10*) Perception is judgement. 

is an adequate solution, because 

(11*) There is no opposition in a judgement of opposites.”° 

So, 

(12*) Judgement of opposites that they are opposites can be simultaneous.”° 


Hence simultaneous perception of opposites is possible. 


To see the solution in detail we need to look at the explication of (11*): what it is to 
be opposition in judgement. This also supports the understanding of krisis as judge- 
ment involving predicational content. Let us see Alexander’s explanation. 


That which is opposite in affection is different from that which is <opposite> in judgement. 
For in affection white <is opposite> to black but in judgement the judgement {1 }°’ concern- 
ing the white <thing> that it is white and the <judgement> {2} of the black <thing> that it 
is black are not opposites. For these <are> true together; and it is impossible for opposite 
judgements to be true together. But what is opposite to the judgement {1} concerning the 
white <thing> that it is white is the <judgement> {3} concerning the white <thing> that it 
is black. For this reason these latter <judgements> never exist together in {4} the judgement 
in accordance with perception, but the former ones are—for they are not opposite.”* 


‘First, since perception provides motivation for action in animals, it has to be able to present 
external objects to the animal as to be pursued (or avoided), or, more specifically, as food, as nutri- 
ent, as dangerous, Sorabji 1974, 1992. This argument is restricted to accidental perception, how- 
ever, which is quite unproblematic. Second, concept formation—if it depends on 
perception—requires that what is general is somehow already in the content of perception, since 
the perceptible features have to be applicable to multiple subjects. In seeing a white wall the sub- 
ject has to perceive the wall as white, or, in general, has to perceive S as F, cf. Caston (unpublished 
as of now). Third, the explicit treatment of the truth-conditions of phantasia (Alexander, de An., 
70.23-71.5) implies that its content is “S is F” For a true phantasia is about a real thing in the 
world (S) which is such as the thing (F). 

°° Alexander, in Sens., 167.22—168.2. 

° Alexander, in Sens., 167.25—168.1. 

°7T numbered the examples of judgements in this and the following text for ease of reference. 

8 AO SE TO Ev TKDE EVOVTIOV Kal GAAO TO EV Kpioel. Ev NABEI HEV YAP TO AEDKOV TH pEAaMI, EV 
Kpioer SE ovy 1] Kpioic {1} 1 xepi tod AEvKOD Sti AevKOV OVS’ {2} 1 TOD péAavos StI HéEAaY 
évavtion adta pév yap dpa bAnOeic: bSbvatov SE TAs EvavTing KpicEic Ga dAnVEig elvan. GAN’ 
Eott {1} tH mepi tod AevKod Kpioet Sti AevKOV Evavtiov {3} 1 nept Tod AevKod Sti pédav. 51d 
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In this way in judgement it is impossible to suppose that {5} what is white is white and 
black together; and for this reason, again, in judgement what is like this cannot exist 
together. But to say that {2} black is black and that {1} white is white is not impossible, 
because it is not even opposite.” 


We may identify two kinds of proposition in this account as the content of percep- 
tion.!” First, there are propositions with a singular subject and one feature predi- 
cated of it: x is F—‘“the white is white” {1}; “the black is black” {2}; “the white is 
black” {3}.'°' Second, there are propositions in which several predicates are com- 
bined: x is F and G—“the white is both white and black” {5}, viz. “the same thing 
is white and black.?! 

Now, Alexander’s point here is that when propositions of the former type are 
combined to form propositions of the latter type, some combinations will be possi- 
ble, while others will be impossible. Possibility of combination depends on whether 
the combined elements are contradictory or not. If they do not contradict each 
other—can be “true together’! they can belong together to the judging subject.“ 
That is, they can exist together (ovvomcpyet) in a single judgement. This single 
judgement is the perceptual judgement: the “judgement in accordance with percep- 
tion” ( Kata THY aloOnow Kpiotc).!° 

Thus, two items are involved in an opposition in judgement and in the corre- 
sponding lack of opposition, since at least two items might be either opposite or not. 
The two items are two judgements that together compose a complex judgement: {1} 
together either with {2} or with {3} compose one judgement {4}. When the subject 
in the two simple propositions is the same and the predicates are opposed, there will 
be opposition in judgement, for these cannot hold together: “x is F and x is G’—e.g. 
{1} and {3}: “w is white and w is black.” On the other hand, when the subjects of 
the different predicates differ, the predicates may be opposed without thereby being 
a contradiction: “x is F and y is G’—e.g. {1} and {2}: “w is white and b is black.” 


abt pév obSénote ovvondpyovow év {4} tH Kata THY aicOnow Kpicel, Exeivon 5é- ob yap ciow 
évavtiot. (Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Sens., 167.22-168.2; cf. Q. 3.9, 97.28-30; de An., 
64.12-17.) 

ev kpicer nadiv ASOvatTOV TO {5} TO AEDKOV OHOD HEV AEvKOV, pod SE PEAaV DroAGpPavEW 
eivor. 10 né&Aw év Kpicet 10 o'twG Exov dovvimapKtov. {2} TO pév péAay pédrav, {1} TO SE 
hevKov AevKOr eixety OK ASbvatoV, Sti pnd’ Evavtiov. (Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97. 32-35.) 

‘Tn the interpretation I am generally in agreement with Accattino and Donini 1996: 233. See also 
Alexander, de An., 64.12—17. This passage uses “saying” (/egein) to describe the judging activity. 
'0lven though there is linguistic ambiguity in “the white is white” (to leukon lekon esti) as to 
whether the subject “the white” (to /eukon) picks out the thing that happens to be white or the 
whiteness (of a thing), the reference is clearly to the thing. Otherwise it would be not only false but 
nonsensical to say that “the white is black”—1.e. whiteness is blackness—or that “the same item is 
white and black”—i.e. the same quality is whiteness and blackness. 


10? See also Alexander, de An., 64.16. 

103 Cf, Alexander, in Sens., 167.25—26. 

104 Cf. Alexander, de An., 64.16. 

105 Alexander, in Sens., 168.1; cf. O. 3.9, 97.34. 
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Since the components of the composite judgement are judgements themselves, the 
composite judgement is formed by a conjunction of its components.'° 

Thus, Alexander’s solution for simultaneous perception invokes judgements hav- 
ing propositional content with such complexity. Hence (11*) “there is no opposition 
in a judgement of opposites.” 

It also becomes clear from this how perceptual discrimination and perceiving 
physical objects differ from, yet depend on, simultaneous perception. These acts 
can be understood as further judgements in addition to the judgement of simultane- 
ous perception. In perceptual discrimination the difference of the objects is judged 
by means of the difference of the items in the content (in “x is F and y is G,” x differs 
from y; and F from G) and that “F differs from G” is an additional judgement to 
simultaneous perception. Similarly, in perceiving one object, the sameness is judged 
by means of the sameness of some item in the content: the sameness of the subject 
(if x = y, i.e. “x is F and x is G”),!°’ and the judgement that “it is one thing” is addi- 
tional to simultaneous perception. Hence simultaneous perception is a more basic 
phenomenon than either discrimination or perceiving one physical thing. All the 
arguments suggest that simultaneous perception is the unity of consciousness in 
which all perceptual judgements are conjoined.'” 


6.5.2 Material Change and Judgement 


Even though Alexander asserts that (10*) “perception is judgement,” he also main- 
tains that (10#) “perception is by means of movement.’ It seems that he rejects any 
attempt to solve the Problem of Opposites by eliminating all physical change.!” He 


'6 A similar suggestion is made by Beare 1906: 281. 


'\TE.g. bile is perceived to be both bitter and yellow, cf. Aristotle, de An. 3.1, 425a30-b3. On this 
see Kahn 1966: 54; Hamlyn 1968b: 199-200; Marmodoro 2014: 166-67. 


'08Emilsson (1988: 94-100) explicitly identifies it thus, and emphasizes the Stoic influence on the 
unity of consciousness in the ruling part of the soul (hégemonikon). Cf. Hamlyn 1968a: 128; 
1968b: 199; Charlton 1981; Modrak 1981a; Shields 2016: 272-73. 
10 At de An., 61.30-63.5 Alexander plays with the idea. And even though he does not explicitly 
reject it, at the end he offers remarks that tell against it (de An., 62.22—63.5)—namely, the case of 
the sense-organ and the medium are disanalogous: affections remain in the former, but do not 
remain in the latter—in line with everything he says elsewhere, e.g. de An., 39.10-18; in Sens., 
5.19-8.13. The role of this suggestion in the argumentation is by no means clear, however: cf. 
Bergeron and Dufour 2008: 42, 308-9; Accattino and Donini 1996: 228-30; Emilsson 1988: 99. 
Gregoric (2017: 56-62) also takes the remarks at de An., 62.22—63.5 as supporting the thesis 
that perception requires no material change, but is a different kind of change. He argues, then, that 
this “immateriality” thesis is the first step towards the solution, leaving for the point analogy to 
decide if the special senses or the common sense do simultaneous perception and perceptual dis- 
crimination. Against this interpretation the following can be considered. First, this obscures why 
the Problem of Opposites still arises, and why there is need for separate parts of the sense-organs 
for receiving incompatible affections (cf. note 86). Again, later (59-60) Gregoric confuses this 
immateriality thesis with the thesis that the common sense as a form is immaterial—which 
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has strong reasons to do so: e.g. a causal connection to the object is necessary to 
trigger the activity of the capacity; moreover, the fact that the affection is assimila- 
tion to the object explains the intentional (and phenomenal) content of the percep- 
tion. In addition, it would be anachronistic to suppose that perception does not 
involve material change at all.'!° 

For this reason, Alexander has to provide a satisfactory explanation of how the 
material change (the movement) is related to the perceptual activity of judging. In 
particular, he has to offer an account of the role of material alteration in simultane- 
ous perception of opposites (as well as of heterogeneous perceptibles). 

In his commentary he just summarizes the findings that are explicated in detail 
both in Questiones 3.9, and in De anima.'"' Thus, in this section, I appeal to the 
parallel passages to complete the account of simultaneous perception provided in 
the commentary. 


However when that body is affected in which this <i.e. the perceptive> soul <is located>, 
and which it is habitual to call the ultimate sense-organ, <it is affected> not in respect of the 
same part by both <opposites> but rather <the affections> are generated in different <parts> 
by different <opposites> just as we see in case of the eyes and mirrors when the opposites 
appear simultaneously.!!” 


The problematic proposition was that (12) “the same thing cannot admit two incom- 
patible (in particular: opposite) affections at the same time.” This involves three 
factors: the subject, the affection, and the time. Two of these cannot be altered. First, 
we are considering the possibility that the affection involved in perception is affec- 
tion in the strict sense. Again, since what has to be shown is the possibility of simul- 
taneous perception, simultaneity cannot be dropped either. The remaining factor is 
the subject. Hence, instead of a single subject there must be different subjects for the 
incompatible affections. 

We learn elsewhere that the affection involved in perception is assimilation to the 
perceived object.!!* This is a consequence of the Aristotelian theory of causation.!* 
For, if a acts upon b (in virtue of F), then before the process a and b were dissimilar 
(F and non-F), and in the change a assimilates b to itself, by making b actually 


Alexander clearly endorses, but which does not follow from the immateriality thesis concerning 
the perceptual change. Moreover, Alexander does not appeal to the thesis that perception is a dif- 
ferent kind of change; rather, he puts forward the thesis that perception is a different type of activ- 
ity: judging. 

'!°Nevertheless it has been supposed for Aristotle: Burnyeat 1995, 2002. But this idea is conclu- 
sively rejected, e.g. by Sorabji 1992; Sisko 1996; Everson 1997; Caston 2005; Lorenz 2007. 


"Cf, Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.22—25; 98.2-15; de An., 64.4-11; 64.17-65.1. 
'2-&GYOVTOS HEVTOL TOD GHpatos ev @ HSE t wort), 6 E00g Eoti Aéyew Eoyatov aisOntHpiov, ov 
KATA TO HUTO LOplov Ux’ dpPoiv, GAAG KATA GAO UN’ KAdov yivetal, Wo YAP OPOpev Kal Exi THV 
OPOOAPGV Kal Ext TOV KATORTPOV Ga Enpavopeva ta Evovtia. (Alexander, in Sens., 168.2-5.) 
'3See Alexander, de An., 38.20-40.3, 40.20-41.10; cf. Aristotle, de An. 2.6. Cf. Marmodoro 
2014: 80-86. 

"4 Aristotle, Ph. 3.1-3; GC 1.7. For a recent analysis of the relevance of the causal theory in 
Aristotle’s views on perception, see Marmodoro 2014. 
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F. Perceptual assimilation comes to be through a qualitative change, for the special 
objects of perception are qualities. 

Again, since the affection is physical, it requires a body as its subject. Thus it is 
not the capacity that receives the affection, otherwise the Problem of Opposites 
would still arise. But the incorporeal capacity is not even a suitable subject for mate- 
rial affection. Hence, the subject has to be the sense-organ.''> But being corporeal 
implies that it is an extended magnitude, so that it is divisible into several parts.''® 
Now, since a part of a magnitude is still a magnitude, and a part of a body is still a 
body, the parts of the sense-organ are suitable subjects for receiving affections. 
Indeed, Alexander appeals to the observation that different colours affect different 
parts of the eye as well as appear in different parts of a mirror.'!’ Hence the proper 
subject that receives perceptual change is a part of the sense-organ.!!* So, assimila- 
tion takes place in parts of the primary sense-organ. It comes to be there by being 
transmitted there from the different peripheral sense-organs.'!° 

This explains why the respect in which the one capacity is many may have been 
cashed out in different terms (see §6.4.3). Since all these items—the transmission- 
process itself, the route of transmission, the affection as the product of transmission, 
and the part of the primary organ as the end-location of transmission—are phases of 
and items in a single process (the transmission), the claims that the one capacity 
becomes several in accordance with “the transmissions,” “the activities in respect of 
the sense-organs” (i.e. the transmission-processes themselves), “the lines” (corre- 
sponding to the routes), “the affections,” and “the parts of the organ” are all equiva- 
lent. The last of these—the parts—is the most proper item according to which the 
distinction can be made. For the parts of the sense-organ might differ irrespective of 
the kind of affection and the corresponding kind of perceptible features involved— 
heterogeneous or homogeneous perceptibles in the same way (requirement (vi) 
in §6.2). 

Now, since the affections are related to (present in) different parts of the sense- 
organ, no impossibility arises from the fact that the sense-organ is being affected by 
opposites simultaneously. However, that the affections are of diverse subjects seems 
to contradict the requirement of a single subject.'?° Even though the subject of the 


''5 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.35-98.4. In the passage where Alexander introduces the issue of percep- 
tual change, he carelessly writes as if its subject were the capacity rather than the body, see espe- 
cially Alexander, de An., 39.11-13, 16-18. This attribution can be dismissed, however, as 
introductory, especially because it is followed by an explicit statement that the subject is the body 
(de An., 39.18—21). Cf. Corcilius 2014: 43-48. However, see Lorenz 2007. 


'l6 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 96.31-97.8. 

"7 Alexander, in Sens., 168.3—5; QO. 3.9, 97.1-4. 

"8 Alexander, in Sens., 168.3—4; cf. de An. 64.4—9, 18-19; Q. 3.9, 97.5—8, 22-25, 98.4—6. 
"19 Alexander, de An., 64.2—3, 7-8, 19-20; Q. 3.9, 97.22-25. 


0Cf, Emilsson 1988: 104-5. Emilsson argues that: “Plotinus’ view of the matter is much simpler 
[than that of Alexander]. Basically all he does is to develop one of Alexander’s two solutions so 
that a uniform account can be given in terms of it.” This solution is what I explicate below: that the 
soul as incorporeal is uniformly present to the body. The achievement of Plotinus that Emilsson 
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perceptual activity is claimed to be the capacity, it must be explained how it is the 
case that there is only one single capacity if there are several parts of the sense- 
organ that each may receive different affections simultaneously. How might there be 
one activity of this capacity, which is related to several parts of the sense-organ? 


This capacity senses and judges the things that come about in that body, of which it is the 
form and capacity, according to the transmission from the sense-organs. For this capacity is 
single and, as it were, the terminus of this body of which it is the capacity, since it is to this 
that the changes are transmitted as their ultimate [destination]. [The capacity,] being incor- 
poreal and indivisible and similar in every way, as being single, in a way becomes many 
[capacities], since it senses similarly the changes in each part of the body of which it is the 
capacity, whether the change comes about in it in some one part or in several. For in the 
judgement of several [parts] the single [capacity] in a way becomes several capacities, since 
it is taken as the proper terminus of each part.!”! 


What Alexander offers is insisting on hylomorphism. Accordingly, as the sense- 
organ is the matter of the perceiver, the capacity of perception—which makes the 
judgement—is the form.’ Just as with any form, the perceptive capacity enforms 
the sense-organ throughout uniformly. That is, it is the same form in relation to the 
whole sense-organ as well as to all its parts. Thus, there is one single form, and it is 
incorporeal, and similar throughout.!*? In a sense the perceptual movements are 
taken to it, “for the transmission from the perceptible objects through the sense- 
organs extends to it and is towards it.”!** For the capacity is the last item concerned 
with the movements in making the judgement by means of them, hence, in a sense, 
it is the limit of the sense-organ. The capacity might be called a limit of the body 
insofar as it might be called the limit of the bodily movements in the diverse parts 
of the organ, or the limit of the parts themselves.'*° Certainly it is not a physical 
limit in virtue of being the end-location of the transmission of the movements. 
Rather, being incorporeal (not a magnitude), hence also indivisible, it might be a 
limit by analogy. The capacity is the limit of the movements, insofar as when the 


refers to is his disregarding of the transmission from sense-organs to a central organ as unnecessary 
addition. Cf. Henry 1957. 
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tows 8’ Gv EpappoCew Sbvaito pPAAAoV TH Svveper TH TOD OMpatos Exeivov, 6 Aéyoptev 
Eoxatov aicOnthprov, od 1 aicOntrKr Sovaic eiSog, Ht1¢g Sbvapic aicOdvetor Kal KpivEr TH EV 
TH COPATL, Od SHvOLIC Kal E156¢ EoT YEVOHEVa KATA TI dnd THV aicONTNpPiaV S1S50o1w. 1 yap 
Sovopic abt pia oboa Kai doxep mépag TOD CHpatog TobTOD od Sbvapic Ect, éme181) Ext 
TOOTO TO EoYATOV ai KIWIGEIG PEPOVTAI, AoMpaATds TE ODO Kal Gd1aipetog Kal Spoia naVTN, pia 
ovoa, TOAAAL mwG yivovta TH THY KAO’ Ekaotov pdpiov TOD GHPaATOS, ob Sdvapig goTI, 
KIVi[GEwV aicOdvecba1 Spoiwe, dv Te KATA EV TL POPLOV 1 KivNoIs EV ALTH yévyta, dv te Kata 
TAEIO. EV YAP TH TOV TAEIOVOY Kpicel TOAAAL TMG SUV&pEIS 1] Pia yivetoI Wo EKKoTOD POpioD 
TEpas Oikeiov AapPavopévy. (Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.10-19.) 

'22 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.9-10. 

123 Alexander, de An., 63.17-19, 64.9-11; Q. 3.9, 97.14-15, 98.6. 

'24 Alexander, de An., 63.15—16; see §6.4.3. 


'5 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.13-14, 18-19; de An., 63.14-17. 
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capacity makes judgements based on the movements the movements terminate in 
the judgement.!”° 

Again, being the form in the same way of each part of the sense-organ, the capac- 
ity can judge the affections in each part in the same way.'?’ This is a crucial point for 
two reasons. First, this allows that only one activity may be there to judge several 
things (requirement (iii) in §6.2), by being related to each part of the primary sense- 
organ uniformly, i.e. picking up on the affections in the parts and judging that cor- 
responding to the affection there is a quality in the environment. The same relation 
allows that each perceived feature comes into the perceptual content as a predicate 
of its given subject. Second—and most importantly—the uniform relation allows 
that the objects are perceived distinctly, without any interference, hence as they are 
(requirement (i) in §6.2). For in case several things are perceived, since the affec- 
tions are in diverse parts, they do not need to affect each other, hence they may 
remain affections as they would be if only a single thing were perceived. The lack 
of interference also allows the objects to be perceived as two (requirement (ii) 
in §6.2). 

This implies that there are as many objects in the perceptual content, since many 
affections are co-occurring in the several parts of the primary sense-organ. When 
there is only one affection, what is perceived is only one thing. When there are many 
affections, all of them will be perceived at the same time. And in this latter case the 
one capacity as it were becomes several.'*® 


6.5.3 The Solution for the Point Analogy 


Now that we have seen the elements of the solution, let us see how it applies for the 
analogies. The solution that (10*) “perception is judgement” seems to be applicable 
to both the Apple Analogy and the Point Analogy similarly. It certainly applies to 
the Point Analogy. As we have seen (§6.4.3), the account of the Point Analogy 
describes the point in the same terms as we have just seen for the capacity: single, 
incorporeal, indivisible. Moreover, the connection is also made in terms of the uni- 
formity of relation. For just as the point is “insofar as what is from them all [the 
lines] is one undifferentiated and in every way the same,”!”’ the capacity as well is 
the “limit of all the sense-organs in the same way.’'*° There is not only no spatial 
differentiation in the point and the capacity, but they are also related to the different 
items with the same kind of relation. The point is the limit of the lines in the same 
sense, and the capacity is present to its parts, is judging the affections in the parts, 


126 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.14, 17-18. 
27 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.15—-17; de An., 63.20-28. 
128 Alexander, Q. 3.9, 97.17-18, 98.8—15; de An., 64.20-65.1. 


29 KqaOdoov S€ Ev TO Ek RAVTMY EOTIY GSiKPOPOV Kal R&VTH TO ODTO. (Alexander, Q. 3.9, 96.26.) 


MO rgUT@Y Yap TOV AiGOntHpiwy Opoiws dv népac. (Alexander, in Sens., 165.13.) 
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and is presented with the affections in the parts through the affections having been 
transmitted, etc., in the same way. 

It is clear that if the unity is given on the level of capacity, there has to be some- 
thing on a different level that accounts for the required plurality. In the point anal- 
ogy: the point is one, and there are several lines. The lines and the point are on 
different levels, for the lines are one-dimensional items whereas the point is zero- 
dimensional. Since the capacity is on the level of form, the only possible subject 
remaining, then, is something bodily.'*! Plurality is indeed accounted for by the 
several parts of the primary sense-organ. Hence, the analogy with the point requires 
that there are several bodily items (parts of the sense-organ) involved in the solution 
as subjects for the diverse perceptual affections: viz. (10*) is necessarily supple- 
mented with (10#). 


6.5.4 The Solution for the Apple Analogy 


Again, the fact that (10*) “perception is judgement” is introduced, at in Sens., 
167.21, in the context of the Apple Analogy!” suggests that it fits this analogy too. 
In the Apple Analogy there is one body underlying the affections on the one hand, 
and many capacities perceiving them on the other. However, both these aspects of 
the analogy strongly tell against the applicability of the solution (10*) for it. First, 
(10*) involves one act of judging, although with complex content. But according to 
(8), one act requires one capacity being active. The many capacities in the Apple 
Analogy conflict with this requirement. Again, as we have seen (§6.5.2), the solu- 
tion (10*) involves that the body in which the affections are present has many parts; 
and these different parts can be unified precisely because one capacity is their form. 
So whereas the Apple Analogy involves unity of body and multiplicity of capacities, 
(10*) involves multiple bodily parts unified by one single capacity. 

More generally, the purpose of (10*) is to reconcile that (10#) “perception 
involves material changes” with (11) “material changes of opposites are opposed,” 
so that one single subject can perceive opposites together without one single body 
being affected with opposite motions (which is impossible (12)). But if the solution 
that (10*) “perception is judgement” is combined with an analogy that insists on the 
singularity of the body involved, then even though (11*) “judgement of opposites 
does not involve opposition,” the opposite movements involved by (10) and (11) 
will affect this one single body, contrary to the fact that (12) this is impossible. But 
if it is dropped that there is only one body, the analogy with the apple is just ruined.! 


'3! Pace Gregoric 2007: 132. Cf. Gregoric 2017. 

'32Tt is a second alternative to the interpretation according to which the Apple Analogy rules out 
simultaneous perception of opposites, see Alexander, in Sens., 167.10-21. 

'33 This problem is the same as that with the Point as Organ interpretaion, i.e. the point in the Point 


Analogy corresponds to the primary sense-organ, to a body, as it is discussed by Alexander in 
Q. 3.9, 96.31-97.8. 
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6.6 The Adequacy of Alexander’s Account 


Let us see whether Alexander’s solution reconstructed in §§6.5.2 and 6.5.3 answers 
the issue adequately, especially in relation to the requirements identified in $6.2. 


(i) The two items that are perceived simultaneously must be perceived distinctly in 
the same way. This is clearly met both on the level of the content of the percep- 
tual judgement and that of the material change. First, since the perceptible 
features enter into the content (x is F and y is G) as predicates (F, G), the two 
features come into the one judgement in the same way as predicates and as 
distinct, for they are predicates of different subjects (though the subjects might 
be identical: if x = y). Again, the perceived objects produce perceptual affec- 
tions in the primary sense-organ in the same way and distinctly. For the affec- 
tions come to be in distinct parts of the organ, but similarly, insofar as they are 
assimilations to the objects perceived by means of alteration through 
transmission. 

(ii) The two items must be perceived as two. Since the content is a complex of two 
simple perceptual propositions: “x is F” and “y is G,” the two objects are per- 
ceived as two: x, and y as well as F and G. The fact that the corresponding 
affections are in distinct parts of the sense-organ prevents their interference. 

(iii) There has to be a single activity of simultaneous perceiving. There is one activ- 
ity: judging that “x is F and y is G.” This can be a single activity, for the differ- 
ence between a judgement with a simple content (x is F) and one with a 
complex content (x is F and y is G) is not that the former involves one activity 
and the latter two, but that the latter involves a more complex activity than the 
former. It is more complex, for it involves also the conjoining of two simple 
propositions. But it is still one activity, for it is a judgement with a single truth- 
condition (even though this depends on the truth conditions of the component 
simple judgements). Again, judging relates to the objects and to the corre- 
sponding parts of the sense-organ uniformly, for there is a single form (i.e. 
capacity) informing the organ, which thereby has a single activity. 

(iv) The single activity must be at one time indivisible in any respect. The main 
desideratum having been simultaneity, this requirement has never slipped 
notice. However, one might ask how the several components of a judgement 
(“w is white” and “b is black”) might be simultaneous, if judgement is like 
saying or pronouncing. For the saying of the terms, and even more, the saying 
of the component judgements, involves temporal distinctions: since in the 
judgement “w is white and b is black” the component “w is white” is pro- 
nounced before “b is black,’ hence not simultaneously, so they cannot be 
judged simultaneously either. But this objection is based on confusing the role 
of saying in the account. What it serves to illuminate is merely the type of 
content—i.e. propositional content—not that it is a process having some 
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duration.'** The simultaneity of the component judgements is best seen in the 
image in the final account. The judgement of simultaneous perception involves 
two contemporaneous affections in two parts of the primary sense-organ, 
hence two contemporaneous relations between the judging capacity and the 
affections. Since the judgement consists in the relations the capacity has to the 
several affections, if these affections are simultaneous, the judgement will be 
simultaneous too. The account does not mention any pronouncing. 

(v) There has to be one capacity which is perceptive of all kinds of object. The 
Point Analogy explicitly fits this, emphasizing the uniqueness of the capacity 
as the form of the primary sense-organ—the perceptive part of the soul or the 
common sense—and that this capacity uses the peripheral sense-organs in its 
activities. Since the capacity is related to each part of the central organ, hence 
to all transmitted affections in those parts, it is able to perceive all kinds of 
perceptibles. As we have seen, the Apple Analogy is defeated on this point, as 
it involves several capacities. 

(vi) There has to be a homologous account for heterogeneous and for homoge- 
neous perceptibles. This is also clear in the final account. For what matters is 
that the perceptual changes affect different parts of the sense-organ, so that 
they are perceptible simultaneously without causing any physical inconsis- 
tency—the formal inconsistency having been resolved by (10*) the judgement- 
account. Thus, even though only the affections from heterogeneous perceptibles 
are transmitted through specifically different routes (through different sense- 
organs), the end-result is similar: different parts of the primary sense-organ are 
affected by different perceptibles, regardless of how the objects may differ. 


6.7 Conclusion 


Alexander provided an adequate solution for the problem of simultaneous percep- 
tion, which can be identified as an important psychological notion: the unity of 
(perceptual) consciousness. The problem is already set out, but never resolved by 
Aristotle. Aristotle merely provided some analogies to show the possibility of an 
account. Alexander solves the problem by extending Aristotle’s analogy with a 
point (depicting a circle with its centre, see §6.4.3) and connecting all of Aristotle’s 
remarks about the issue in different works; thereby remaining a faithful Aristotelian. 
Alexander’s interpretation of Aristotle gains plausibility from the plausibility of his 
solution for the problem of simultaneous perception. Even in cases when Alexander 
apparently supplies additional elements to the account—perception as judgement 
(§6.5.1); assimilation in different parts of the sense-organ (§6.5.2)—-we may find 
the roots in Aristotle, and there is nothing written by Aristotle that contradicts 


' Rodier (1900: 388) notes that judging is an activity (energeia) rather than a movement (kinésis), 
hence occurs instantaneously and does not have a coming to be. 
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Alexander’s account. Thus, Alexander’s treatment of simultaneous perception can 
be taken as a coherent and powerful interpretation of Aristotle; though the final 
assessment would require the examination of the consequences of Alexander’s solu- 
tion, and a thorough comparison of them with Aristotle’s theory. 
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Chapter 7 4») 
Common Sense in Themistius and Its Senter 
Reception in the pseudo-Philoponus 

and Avicenna 


Elisa Coda 


Abstract In his paraphrase of the De anima Themistius provides an account of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of common sense that combines Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Plotinus. The Aristotelian koine aisthesis is interpreted as the unifying power of an 
incorporeal pneuma that receives the information from the senses, the messengers 
of the soul. On the basis of this Plotinian tenet, Themistius describes the koine aist- 
hesis as a spiritual power that unifies diverse and even opposite sensorial inputs, and 
discriminates between them. This interpretation of koine aisthesis was influential in 
subsequent Greek works on the De anima from late Antiquity (pseudo-Philoponus) 
to Byzantine times (Sophonias) and inspired Avicenna. 


7.1 Introduction 


It is generally agreed that common sense is a challenging concept in Aristotle’s 
account of perception, due to the diversity of the functions ascribed to it: the grasp 
of the common sensibles, the awareness of perception, the unification of the periph- 
eral sense-perceptions, and the discrimination of the various elements in one single 
complex sense object. As such, it has been examined time and again by modern 
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commentators, who pointed to his account(s) in the De anima as well as in other 
psychological treatises such as the De memoria, the De sensu et sensato and the 
De somno.' 

Also in the medieval reception of Aristotle’s psychological doctrines, especially 
from Avicenna onwards, the common sense has a prominent role. As Simo Knuuttila 
has it, “the dominant medieval theory of perception was Aristotle’s account of per- 
ceptual powers, which was first discussed as part of Avicenna’s psychology and then 
in commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima and other psychological treatises. There 
were some variations in interpreting Aristotle, as well as critical approaches with a 
Neoplatonic slant the history of which in medieval discussions of perception has not 
been systematically studied.”” As a contribution to the all-embracing study called 
for by Knuuttila, this paper deals with Themistius’ account of the internal senses, 
with special emphasis on his way to understand the common sense. After having 
discussed the way in which Themistius deals with Aristotle’s presentation of this 
power of the soul, and the sources of his idiosyncratic development, I will focus on 
the reception of the Themistian account, both in Greek philosophy (late Antique and 
Byzantine) and in Avicenna. 


7.2 Themistius on the Common Sense 


While it is uncontroversial that for Aristotle the actualisation of the human capacity 
for thinking depends upon previous actualisation of the capacity for perceiving,’ the 
issue of the common sense, the most natural link between sense-perception and 
thinking, is less uncontroversial. Some scholars maintain that Aristotle has indeed a 
unified theory of the perceptual powers, while others raise doubts on its overall 
consistency.* 

Even without discussing common sense and its problems in Aristotle, a short 
account of its role in cognition is in order here. Within the process that leads from 
the sense organs to the rational faculty, a special task is performed by a power of the 
soul, the ‘common sense’: Aristotle claims that the special senses are unified at the 
perceptive level, and it is generally agreed in scholarship that this faculty of the soul 


'Cf. Modrak 1981, 1987: 62-80; Gregorié 2007. 

*Knuuttila 2008: 15 and 17. The issue of internal senses in medieval philosophy has been raised by 
Wolfson 1935. Other studies include Dewan 1980, Black 2000, Di Martino 2008. 

3Tn de An. 3.8, 432a7-8 Aristotle states that “as without sensation a man would not learn or under- 
stand anything, so at the very time when he is actually thinking he must have an image before him” 
(trans. Hicks, 145). 

*Modrak (1987) argues for a unified theory and a variety of accounts, Gregorié (2007) is much 
more nuanced. 
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is unspecialised perception that adapts itself to the common qualities of the object 
perceived.° 

Ensouled beings regularly and effortlessly perform a number of perceptual activ- 
ities that cannot be explained by the five senses taken individually: for instance, 
perceiving that one and the same object is white and sweet, noticing the difference 
between white and sweet, or being aware that one of our own senses is performing 
its own task. In De anima 3.1 Aristotle mentions the common sense (t@v 5€ KOIV@V 
HS Exopev atoOnow Kowr?py, ov Kata ovpPeBnKdc, 425a27—28) and proceeds to 
explain such operations with reference to a higher-order perceptual faculty, which 
unifies the senses when more than one of them is at work. He provides only few 
references to this faculty, named Kowr aioOnotc in this passage of the De anima 
and in a few other ones, but bearing other names elsewhere.° Hence, the nature and 
functions of this higher-order faculty have been a matter of discussion from 
Antiquity to the Middle Ages.’ 

In his paraphrase of Aristotle’s De anima, Themistius (c. 317-389 CE) presents 
a detailed explanation of koi aioOnotc and its functions. Themistius was a promi- 
nent personality of the Imperial court of Constantinople. He became a high digni- 
tary of the Eastern Roman Empire, managing to reconcile his life-long paganism 
with the dominant Christian stance of the court.’ Between 345 and 355 he had 
taught in the philosophical school of Nicomedia,’ to move later on to Costantinople, 
where he engaged in a special kind of paideia"® that directly addressed the elite. His 
strategy for teaching philosophy to an audience of this kind was explicit: he con- 
sciously set for himself the goal of presenting Aristotle’s doctrines in a simplified 


5Cf. de An. 2.5, 418a10-20; 3.3, 428b22-23; Sens. 4, 442b4-10. According to Modrak (1987: 62 
and 65), the diverse functions of the common sense include “the perception of the common sensi- 
bles, the reflexive awareness of perception, judgments about the unity of complex sense objects, 
and the discrimination of differences among proper objects. [...] The common sense is not a sepa- 
rate sense; it just is the capacity for the joint exercise of several senses.” Gregori¢ (2007: 206) 
defines the common sense as that “higher-order perceptual power” that emerges “from the unity of 
the perceptual capacity of the soul”; its functions are identified as follows: “(1) simultaneous per- 
ception, (2) perceptual discrimination, (3) control of the senses, and (4) monitoring of the senses” 
(ibid., 207). The ‘common sensibles’ mentioned by Modrak (referring to de An. 2.6, 418a17—20) 
and alluded to in points (1) and (2) of Gregori¢’ account are those features of an object perceived 
that are not the proper object of any single sense: in the passage just alluded to Aristotle lists 
motion, rest, number, figure, and size. 

®In addition to de An. 3.1, 425a27 (tOv SE KowHv Sn Exopev aioOnow Korwiv), this power is 
called ko aicOnoic also in PA 4.10, 686a30-32 (to yap Pa&pog SvoKivyntoV rolei THY SidvoIAY 
KQL THY KoWNY aicOnow) and in the Mem 1, 450a10-11 (kai to Pavtacpa Tis KOIWi}¢ AiGOi|GEwWS 
m&00g Eotiv), while in the Somn. Vig. 2, 455a16 it is called kowr Sovaypic. 

TSee above nn. | and 5. 

’Themistius was appointed senator in 355, proconsul in 358, and prefect of Constantinople under 
Theodosius I, in whose court he was also appointed teacher of the Emperor’s son and successor 
Arcadius. 


°Them., Oration 31, and Oration 24, 302 C—303 A. 
Colpi 1987. 
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manner,'! thus providing a successful model for the subsequent enculturation of 
Greek philosophy in other linguistic areas and religious landscapes. 

Themistius’ paraphrases provide general assessments of Aristotle’s doctrines 
without delving into those details that are instead discussed at length in lemmatised 
commentaries such as Alexander of Aphrodisias’. In rephrasing Aristotle, Themistius 
expands, sums up, and occasionally even rearranges the order of Aristotle’s argu- 
mentations.'? His paraphrases offer a more accessible approach to Aristotle that was 
destined to become widespread among pagan, Christian, Muslim, and Jewish 
authors,'? not to mention the learned men of the Italian Renaissance. '* In the case of 
the De anima, his paraphrase has attracted much attention also in modern times: 
Latin medievalists and the Arabists have devoted several studies to Themistius’ 
interpretation of the Aristotelian doctrine of the intellect and its implications for the 
issue of the soul’s immortality. First G. Verbeke,'> then H. Gitje,!° Sh. Pines,'” 
R. Todd!* and others paid attention to Themistius’ ‘noetics’, highlighting its influ- 
ence in the Islamic philosophical tradition, in the Latin Middle Ages, and in the 
Renaissance.” 


"Them., In An. Post., 1.2-2.4 (ed. Wallies), where he refers to his works as to “explications 
(exégéseis)” of Aristotle’s books. 


"Them., In de An., 1.1-5 (ed. Heinze). Simplicius, In Cat., 1.9-10 (ed. Kalbfleish), says that 
Themistius’ goal in his paraphrase of the Categories was to “make the actual wording (/exis) itself 
more clear” (trans. Chase, 17). Todd (1996: 2-4) translates the passages of Themistius’ proem to 
his paraphrase of the Posterior Analytics, where he accounts for his method of paraphrasing, and 
outlines the application of this method to the De anima as the “restatement, enlargement and rear- 
rangement of texts, with some omissions of repetitive material, and the explication of terminology 
by glosses or substitutions” (ibid., 4). The same passage from the paraphrase of the Posterior 
Analytics is discussed by Kupreeva (2012: 399-400), who remarks that “occasionally, Themistius 
makes an excursus from paraphrasing to state his position or discuss a more controversial question. 
These digressions are most important for reconstructing his philosophical views” (ibid., 400). 


On the fortune of Themistius’ paraphrases in the Middle Ages cf. Coda 2011; Schamp et al. 
(2016), in particular 875-83. 
'4Ermoalo Barbaro (Jr.), Paolo Orsatto, Ludovico Nogarola, Federico Pendasio, Federico 


Bonaventura, Marcantonio Zimara, Moses Alatino, Moses Finzi, and Francesco Patrizi da Cherso: 
see Todd 2003; Coda 2016. 


'STn his introductory essay to the critical edition of the Latin translation of Themistius’ paraphrase 
(Themistius 1957), Verbeke discusses earlier scholarship on Thomas Aquinas’ use of Themistius. 
See also Coda 2017. 

'6Gatje 1971. 


'7Some passages of Themistius’ paraphrase of Aristotle’s De anima are taken into consideration by 
Pines 1987, a study that is devoted to the paraphrase of Metaph. Lambda; recent and enlightening 
studies on the influence of Themistius’ paraphrase on Avicenna and Averroes include Taylor 2013. 


'STodd 1996: in particular 1-12. 


' The Italian Humanists show a prominent interest in Themistius’ paraphrase of the De anima. A 
Latin translation was produced by Ermolao Barbaro (Jr.) between 1471 and 1480 and published in 
1481. This translation was reworked by the same translator in 1492 and repeatedly published with 
his translations of other Themistian paraphrases (Jn An. Post. and In Phys.). Another annotated 
Latin translation of Chapter 3 was produced by Ludovico Nogarola around 1554. Finally, there are 
various versions of the translation by Federico Bonaventura, produced between 1582 and 1588: see 
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Themistius’ paraphrase of Aristotle’s De anima is the earliest exegesis of this 
work that has come down to us, if we have to take literally the term ‘exegesis’.”° It 
is true that Themistius was preceded by Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. c. 200 CE), 
but the latter’s commentary is lost,”! albeit in all likelihood reflected in Alexander’s 
own De anima,” the aim of which was to expressly present Aristotle’s doctrine on 
the soul, but which does not follow the order of exposition of the Aristotelian trea- 
tise, to say the least.2> Themistius was well acquainted with Alexander’s 
interpretations, even though a complete inventory of his quotations from the lat- 
ter’s works has not yet been compiled.* The same is true for Plotinus (c. 
205-269 CE), who discusses at length virtually all the aspects of Aristotle’s psy- 
chology. The point is relevant because there are hints that Themistius was a careful 
reader of Plotinus on the issue of the soul.”° Thus, the Themistian paraphrase of the 


Todd 2003: 78-86. The paraphrase has been translated into Italian by De Falco (Themistius 1965) 
and into English by Todd (Themistius 1996). 


The editio princeps of the Greek text by Vittore Trincavelli (1491-1593) was published in Venice 
by the heirs of Aldo Manuzio in 1534. The paraphrase covers the three books of Aristotle’s De 
anima. In the preface of his edition (Themistius 1899: vi), Heinze says that in the oldest manu- 
scripts the paraphrase is subdivided into seven “discussions” (/ogoi), a subdivision that is echoed 
in the Arabic version (see below, note 61). This division is due to Themistius himself, as shown by 
Heinze on the basis of the expressions adopted to mark the end or beginning of the discourse, e.g. 
at 38.35 (third Jogos), and 98.9 Heinze (fifth Jogos). On the contrary, Todd (1996: 1, and nn. 2-3), 
contends that this division was the work of an unknown Byzantine scholar. 

*!Themistius’ knowledge of this commentary is questioned: see Todd 1996: 156 n. 27 and 174 n. 
14 with bibliographical references. See also Sharples 1987: 1202-14. On Alexander’s works on 
psychology see Donini 1994: 5045-56; Caston 2012; and Accattino 2014. 


» Alexander’s own De anima is edited by Bruns (1887); English trans. by Fotinis (1979). Recent 
translations with detailed commentaries include Accattino and Donini (1996) and Bergeron and 
Dufour (2008). Caston (2012) offers an outline of Alexander’s De anima pointing to its differences 
with respect to Aristotle’s treatise. 


Though Alexander follows in broad strokes the plan of Books 1 and 2 of Aristotle’s De anima, 
his own treatise that bears the same title is quite different in structure and aims. Suffice it to read 
its first sentences to have a sense of the difference between Alexander’s and Aristotle’s De anima: 
“Tt is our intention to treat of soul, and specifically of that soul which is involved with a body sub- 
ject to generation and corruption. We shall inquire into its essence and its powers: what and how 
many these are, and how they differ among themselves. Now it is fitting that at the outset of any 
enterprise we be mindful of prescriptions laid down by the gods; and we are all familiar with the 
ancient mandate, proclaimed by the Pythian oracle: Know thyself! This we should interpret not 
only as the command of a god, but of that god who is rightly believed to have foreknowledge of the 
future. Here he announces, with prophetic insight, that it is self-knowledge which will enable us to 
lead our lives according to the dictates of nature. Such knowledge of oneself consists, moreover, in 
our comprehending that principle whereby each of us is truly himself; and man is man in virtue of 
his soul.” (1.1—2.2 Bruns, trans. Fotinis, iv.) 


Todd 1996: 1, n. 5. On the reception of Alexander’s psychological works by later authors cf. 
Goulet and Aouad 1989: 134. 

>For a first orientation cf. Coda forthcoming. 

°6 Scholars have debated about Themisitus’ philosophical allegiance, in particular his Aristotelianism 
vs Neoplatonism. For a balanced assessment of the debate see Kupreeva 2012: 405-6. Hadot 
(2015: 75) lists Themistius among Neoplatonists; on the contrary, Sorabji (2016: 20) maintains 
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De anima appears from the outset as the ideal place to find the first confluence of the 
Peripatetic and Neoplatonic readings of Aristotle’s De anima. In what follows I will 
try to show that Themistius’ treatment of the common sense is a case in point for 
such a confluence, while in Sect. 7.2 I will discuss the way in which later commen- 
tators of the De anima were influenced by it. In Sect. 7.3 a passage of Avicenna’s 
own De anima will be examined that proves—or so it seems to me—that the 
Avicennian doctrine of the common sense owes much to Themistius’ treatment. 

In the paraphrase the question of the common sense is addressed at the beginning 
of the fifth Jogos (80-98, ed. Heinze),”’ corresponding to Aristotle’s chapters 1-4 of 
Book 3 of the De anima. First Themistius deals with each one of the special senses, 
offering successive rephrasings of each of Aristotle’s accounts.”* For Themistius as 
well as for Aristotle, it cannot be the case that there is another sense in addition to 
the five special ones (cf. de An. 3.1, 424b22—24), nor is it possible that we perceive 
one or another of the common sensibles by means of one of these five special senses, 
unless one is ready to accept that these common sensibles are perceived acciden- 
tally, as when we grasp that something is sweet by seeing it (de An. 3.1, 425a20-22). 
In Chap. 2, Aristotle proceeds to discuss the perception of perception and the per- 
ceptive discrimination, explaining that this power is grounded on exactly the fact 
that one and the same faculty can ‘say’ that one and the same thing is ‘white’ and 
‘sweet’: otherwise, it would be as if there were two distinct persons, one of them 
judging about the white, and the other about the sweet. Since Themistius begins to 
add his own thoughts to Aristotle’s at this point, it is necessary to quote the relevant 
passages from Aristotle’s De anima. In fact, here as elsewhere Themistius’ idiosyn- 
cratic elaboration occurs within a context of general fidelity to the wording of 
Aristotle. 


Nor indeed can we with separate organs judge that sweet is different from white, but both 
objects must be clearly presented to some single faculty. For, if we could, then the mere fact 
of my perceiving one thing and your perceiving another would make it clear that the two 
things were different (oUtw péev yap Kav ei Tod pév Eyw TOD SE Gd aicBou0, SfjAov dv ein 
6t1 Etepa GAHAwY, Sei SE TO Ev A€yew Sti Etepov). But the single faculty is required to 
pronounce them different, for sweet and white are pronounced to be different. (Aristotle, de 
An. 3.2, 426b17—21, trans. Hicks, 119) 


The sentence oUtw pev yap Kav ei TOD HEV EyW TOD SE OV aioBor10, SiAov dv ety StL 
ETEPA GAAHAWY, Set SE TO Ev Aéyew Ot1 Etepov (426b19-21) was impressive enough 


that “What Themistius does have in common with the philosophers whom we call Neoplatonists is 
that he wishes to harmonise Plato and Aristotle wherever possible. But that is not a sufficient con- 
dition for being a Neoplatonist: there were harmonisers before Neoplatonism, and Themistius 
prefers harmony but does not think it is his business to argue for harmony at length. It should be 
less controversial that Themistius did not agree with Iamblichus’ version of Neoplatonism”. On 
Themistius’ dependence upon Plotinus on the issue of soul as a substance cf. Coda 2017. 


27 See above note 20. 
*8Them., In de An., 80-83, ed. Heinze. 
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to be quoted literally, first by Alexander,”? then by Plotinus,*° then again by 
Themistius himself.*! The point here established by Aristotle—namely that one 
single power has to discriminate between two different perceptions—predictably 
gives rise to different developments in Alexander and in Plotinus, but both of them 
agree that the unity of the power perceiving two qualities grasped by two of the 
special senses is an incontrovertible truth, and Themistius agrees as well. Within 
this context, he presents a development that is interesting on various counts. First, it 
informs us about his sources, and provides a telling example of his method in para- 
phrasing Aristotle. Second, it contains a detail suggesting that Avicenna was 
acquainted with exactly this passage, as we shall see below in Sect. 7.3. 
Themistius’ development is articulated into two distinct steps. First, Themistius 
remains close to the Aristotelian passage; then, he introduces a long passage that, 
for the sake of clarity, I will call the “digression.” The following two quotations 
come from the first part, when Themistius still adheres to Aristotle’s passage. 


It [1.e. the single entity that in grasping two features of one and the same thing distinguishes 
between them: &v ... 6 &p@oiv aicBavopevov ov Aéyer Ev dpe, lines 17-18] not only 
[perceives] the thing as a single thing, but also at a single time. For when it perceives honey 
as a gold-coloured and sweet, or snow as cold and white, it does not perceive the whiteness 
at one time and the coldness at another, but [both] at one and the same time. (Themistius, Jn 
de An., 85.20—24, ed. Heinze, trans. Todd, modified, 108.) 


This passage obviously depends on Aristotle, who deals with simultaneous percep- 
tion at 426b23-427a1, claiming that the perception of two distinct features of the 
same object must happen at one and the same time (it is now that I perceive that 
‘sweet’ is different from ‘white’), and tackles an objection: what will happen if the 
object has qualities that are not only different, but opposite?** The examples pro- 
vided by Aristotle are the pairs of ‘sweet’ and ‘white’ for different qualities at 
426b21, and of ‘sweet’ and ‘bitter’ for opposite qualities at 426b31—427al. 
Themistius begins by the Aristotelian “sweet’ and ‘white’; then, in building his own 
argument, he first makes use of the twin example of honey (which is at one and the 
same time ‘gold-colored’ and “sweet’) and snow (which is at one and the same time 
‘cold’ and ‘white’). Shortly after, discussing the aporia of the opposite qualities, he 


»° Alex., de An. 60.27-61.1, ed. Bruns: “It is as if you and I had before us an object with two sen- 
sible qualities, but you perceived only one of these qualities and I only the other” (trans. 
Fotinis, 71-72). 

*Plot., Enn. IV 7[2]. 6.17-19: “[...] or the two different terminal points will each have a percep- 
tion of something different, as if I perceived one thing and you another’ (trans. Armstrong, IV, 
355); for the relationship between this passage and Alexander’s cf. D’ Ancona (2017: 247-50), 
with reference to previous scholarship. 

*!'Them. In de An., 85.15—16, ed. Heinze: “For in that case if you and I were to perceive distinct 
[objects], it would be clear that they are distinct from one another” (trans. Todd, modified, 107). 
*?Tn case the features are opposite, it would seem that the soul experiences contrary affections at 
one and the same time: the Aristotelian passage is quoted in extenso below, n. 35. 
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has recourse to an example different from Aristotle’s: instead of speaking of ‘sweet’ 
and ‘bitter,’ he makes use of the pair ‘white’ and ‘black.’*? 


It,** therefore, [states both] at the same time, so that not only is it itself a single thing, but is 
[so] at a single time too. The capacity for sense-perception, at which different reports from 
the numerous sense-organs terminate, is, then, a single thing (ia toivov éotiv 1 Sovayuic 1 
aioOntiKt, Eig FV al THY TrElOVOV aioOntNpiwV TekevTHo1 Siapépovoai ayyediot). — 
But still this is impossible. For the result will be that something that is the same and undi- 
vided has more than one movement at the same time and, worst of all, in undivided time. 
And why do I [just] say ‘more than one’? They may be ‘opposite’ (426b30) too. — As a 
matter of fact, it is clear that by means of this single sense, whatever it may be, not only do 
the eyeball and the tongue report the colour gold and [the taste of] sweetness, but also the 
eyeball by itself reports white and black, as when we encounter the written page (domep 
Stav Piprioig EvTOYYaVOPEV Yeypapipéevoic). For there we perceive both white and black at 
the same time, and they are not only distinct but opposite in addition to being distinct. 
(Themistius, In de An., 85.28-37, ed. Heinze, trans. Todd slightly modified, 108; 
dashes added.) 


The use of the example of ‘white’ and ‘black’ apropos the simultaneous perception 
of opposite qualities is reminiscent of Alexander, who had embarked on a long argu- 
ment about the medium of perception, in which he made recourse to ‘white’ and 
‘black’ in order to prove that sight can perceive opposite qualities at the same 
instant. 

Alexander’s argument refers to the remarkably difficult passage of the De anima 
3.2 mentioned before. Here Aristotle raises the following problem: if it is one and 
the same faculty that judges about contrary qualities of a sense object, on the 
assumptions (1) that perceiving means to be acted upon and (2) that the given per- 
ception must be simultaneous, this would imply that one and the same faculty is 
affected by opposite qualities at one and the same time.*> While it is not impossible 
that a sense object possesses opposite features, like the Ethiopian who is black as for 
the skin and white as for the eyes, that one and the same faculty is acted upon in 


*3*White’ and ‘black’ are mentioned by Aristotle at 426a20-22 and 426b8-12, but not as the 
example of opposite qualities: rather, as the example of an erroneous opinion at 426a20—22 (“On 
this point the earlier natural philosophers were in error, when they supposed that without seeing 
there was neither white nor black, and without taste no flavour,’ trans. Hicks 117), and, at 
426b8-12, as the example of the specific object of a special sense (“Now each sense is concerned 
with its own sensible object, being resident in the organ qua sense organ, and judges the specific 
differences of its own sensible object. Thus sight pronounces upon white and black, taste upon 
sweet and bitter, and so with the rest.” (Trans. Hicks, 117.)). 

*4Namely the sense that distinguishes between white and cold. 

* Aristotle, de An. 3.2, 426b24—427al: “For, as it is one single faculty which pronounces that good 
and bad are different, so when it judges ‘A is different from B’ it also judges ‘B is different from 
A’ (and in this case the ‘when’ is not accidental; I mean, accidental in the sense in which I may now 
say ‘such and such things are different’ without saying that they are different now). That which 
judges judges, then, instantaneously and hence as an inseparable unit in an inseparable time. But, 
again, it is impossible for the same thing, in so far as indivisible and affected in indivisible time, to 
be moved at the same instant with contrary motions. For, if the object be sweet, it moves sense or 
thought in such and such a way, but what is bitter moves it in a contrary way, and what is white in 
a different way.” (Trans. Hicks, 119.) 
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opposite ways is hardly acceptable. Faced with this difficulty, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias first highlights the difficulty: a single sense power would be moved 
with movements that are “not only different but even contrary”, and this would hap- 
pen simultaneously. Then he provides his solution: the medium of perception—in 
the case of sight, air—is not affected, thus allowing two viewers to perceive at one 
and the same time visual objects with opposite features.*° In an interesting recent 
article, Pavel Gregori¢é labels this the “immateriality thesis”, arguing that for 
Alexander 


*° Alexander, de An., 61.14-62.13, ed. Bruns: “But as the agency which declares that sweet and 
white are distinct must be a single faculty, so its assertion that sweet differs from white must be 
simultaneous with its assertion that white is not sweet. It must, that is, declare not only that these 
qualities are different, but that they differ at this moment: here and now, it says that sweet and 
white are now different. For it makes this judgment in its very act of perceiving [the two qualities]. 
But if this is true, then this single sense power apprehends different proper sensibles in the same 
act, and at the same time. It might seem, however, that a single sense power which is a numerical 
unity could not be moved, in one undivided moment of time, with several movements that are not 
only different but even contrary, nor be simultaneously conformed to a variety of sensible qualities. 
But this situation would result if sense-perception is as we have described it, whereas the move- 
ments that proceed from contrary sensible qualities are contrary movements. Hence it is difficult 
to accept the possibility of there being one single sense which discriminates among sensible quali- 
ties that are specifically distinct. On this basis, indeed, we can raise a prior objection with regard 
to the proper sensible object of any of the individual senses. Take the case of colors, the perceptual 
object of the sense of sight. How is it possible for sight to know the difference between white and 
black? If sight must perceive these [contraries] at the same instant, and perception itself results 
from a conformity [of the sense power] to its sensible object, is it not impossible that the same 
sense should be simultaneously conformed to contrary qualities? If the movement which occurs [in 
the act of perception] is such that the sense power itself, in its reception of white and black, under- 
goes some physical change, then we are indeed faced with the impossible consequence that it is 
simultaneously the subject of contraries. But the difficulty might be resolved on condition that the 
movement produced in the sense by the sensible objects is of some other kind, and that the sense 
organs do not take on the physical properties of sensible objects, as if they were purely material 
receptors. Now it is surely obvious that the sense of sight does not assume the actual qualities [of 
its sensible object] as if it were matter; for we can observe that sight itself does not become black 
or white when it perceives these colors. The air [which intervenes between the eye and its object] 
provides further evidence. When this air is filled with light, it serves as a medium for the sense of 
sight in its perception of colors; but even though air itself must first be set in motion by these colors 
{in order to convey motion to the eye], it does not have to become black or white to perform its 
function. Thus there is nothing to prevent two observers from seeing black and white respectively 
through the medium of the same air. If, for instance, there were two objects one black and one 
white, lying directly in front of these two observers, each of them might look at the colored object 
which is closer to the other viewer than to himself. Even if these two viewers are themselves black 
and white respectively, and are looking at each other, there is nothing to prevent the air between 
them from serving at the same time as a medium for their two acts of seeing, since it is not a passive 
recipient of the motion imparted to it by the two objects, nor is it a material subject on which they 
act.” (Trans. Fotinis, 72-74.) 
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Something can perceive and discriminate two contrary sensibles [...] because this does not 
involve any material change, but a different type of change. [...] [A]ir which is lit does not 
become white and black when it mediates these colours to the perceivers.*” 


Even though immateriality is not argued for by Alexander as the key for his solution 
of the riddle of De anima 3.2, Gregoric¢’s analysis gives a sense of the implications 
of the issue at hand.** 

Let us now compare Alexander’s account with Themistius’. The latter’s proce- 
dure of smoothing over the difficulties of Aristotle’s passage by endorsing and 
rephrasing Alexander appears in all its effectiveness. 

First of all, it is surely not a coincidence that both Alexander and Themistius 
have made use of the pair ‘black’ and ‘white,’ instead of the Aristotelian pair ‘sweet’ 
and ‘bitter’. One may venture to say that sight is the sense perception that most 
readily allows simultaneous perception of opposites thanks to a neutral medium, 
and that this led Alexander to select the pair ‘white’ and ‘black’ instead of the 
Aristotelian pair ‘sweet’ and ‘bitter, where the neutral medium would have been 
less easily identified. Be that as it may, it seems fair to assume that if Themistius 
mentions ‘black’ and ‘white’ to exemplify opposite qualities in this context, it is 
because Alexander does so. Even more importantly, it is by following Alexander’s 
lead that Themistius solves the aporia in a way that is lacking from Aristotle’ pas- 
sage. Here Aristotle limits himself to raising the problem: sense or thought are 
moved in opposite ways if the object perceived has opposite qualities. Alexander 
solves the difficulty arguing that the contrariety is not in the perceiver, but in a 
medium that is not affected by the opposite qualities of the object seen; the implica- 
tion is that a fortiori the observer is not affected either. The essential features of 
Alexander’s example resurface in Themistius, but with a significant difference. 
Alexander argues that two opposite colours, black and white, are transmitted to the 
perceiver by a neutral medium, air; air serves at one and the same time for the per- 
ception of ‘black,’ and for that of ‘white.’ All this is unnecessary complication in 
Themistius’ eyes: one can do without the supernumerary hypothesis of the two 
viewers and, in the last resort, one can also dispense of the medium of the air: it will 
be enough to present the simplifying example of the BiBAia yeypappéve in order to 
have Aristotle solving his own aporia in a persuasive way. It is by no means absurd 
that one and the same power perceives two opposite qualities simultaneously: this is 
daily experience, as when we perceive the black of the ink and the white of the line 
left without writing on the page. Granted, Alexander’s passage is much more devel- 
oped than Themistius’ short account of the riddle of De anima 3.2; in Themistius’ 
version, the allusion made by Alexander to a non-physical kind of change that 


*7Gregorié 2017. Iam most grateful to Pavel Gregori¢ for drawing my attention to this valuable 
article. 

8Tn the passage quoted above, n. 36, Alexander alludes to some sort of change in the sense organs 
that is not physical, and says that the sense organs should not be treated as if they were “purely 
material receptors” if the riddle has to be solved; however, the immaterial nature of the change is 
not argued for, and the example of the air exhibited by Alexander to illustrate his point does not 
support the “immateriality thesis.” 
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should affect the sense organs is left aside, possibly because Alexander does not 
provide any example of such a change. Indeed, the example of the air unaffected by 
white or black does not count as an instance of non-physical change: on the con- 
trary, the example points to something neutral that does not change. Put otherwise, 
Alexander’s “‘immateriality thesis” is not substantiated by an example, and the 
example provided does not support the “immateriality thesis.” What Themistius 
endorses from Alexander’s solution of the riddle is the idea underlying in the exam- 
ple of the air, namely that of the simultaneous presence of opposite qualities in a 
neutral medium that remains unaffected: an idea that does not come from Aristotle’s 
passage, but is suggested by Alexander’s elaborate example. The upshot is the 
downgrade of Aristotle’s riddle to a difficulty easily solved on the basis of daily 
experience. All this is referred to “Aristotle” himself. 

This kind of smoothing over the difficulties, in Aristotle’s name, is typical of 
Themistius’ paraphrases. As a matter of fact, there is no clear distinction—contrary 
to what happens in lemmatised commentaries—between the voice of the commen- 
tator and that of “Aristotle.” What a reader of Themistius’ paraphrase with no access 
to De anima 3.2 has before him is an “Aristotle” who combines in one stroke two 
ideas: (i) the common sense judges about the different or even opposite properties 
of the sense object, acknowledging that honey is both gold-coloured and sweet, and 
that the written page is simultaneously black and white; (ii) the sense-organs present 
to this higher-order power of our soul the modifications imparted on them by the 
sense object. 

If point (i) is inspired by Alexander, point (ii) shows that Alexander is by no 
means the only source of Themistius’ interpretation of the Aristotelian common 
sense. In addition to the Alexandrian example of the two opposite qualities ‘black’ 
and ‘white’ that, thanks to the neutral medium, do not produce the undesired conse- 
quence of a perceptual power acted upon in contrary ways, Themistius has recourse 
to another idea that does not feature in Aristotle’s original passage, and does not 
feature in Alexander’s account either: that of the &yyeAia of the senses (85.30, 
“report,” in Todd’s translation). The senses convey the various properties of the 
object perceived to the unifying power of the soul. Thus far, there is nothing particu- 
larly non-Aristotelian in this account, were it not for the fact that Aristotle does not 
speak of any &yyeAia on the part of the senses. But these “reports” reappear in the 
long digression that I mentioned before, in which it becomes clear that the dyyeAia 
of the senses has far-reaching implications, such as to transform the Aristotelian 
common sense into something really new. 

The digression is located at the end of the paraphrase of De anima 3.2, and con- 
tains Themistius’ most extensive discussion of the common sense. Here it is described 
as a spiritual power of the pneuma, and Themistius assigns to the senses the task of 
being the messengers (eiomyyéAAew) of sense-perception to it. First Themistius 
endorses Alexander’s adaptation of Aristotle’s cryptic comparison of sense 
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perception with a point dividing a line.*? Then he defines the 50vapic that discrimi- 
nates the various sense perceptions as a “single entity” operating as the “termination 
of several organs (mépac dpyavmv)”: being one and undivided, it is also the termina- 
tion point of various and different perceptions, something that elicits the solution of 
the riddle about contrary qualities affecting simultaneously one and the same 
recipient.” 


Instead, while each sense-organ reports (eioayyéAAet) its own distinguishing features, 
[sense-perception], which is incorporeal in definition and based on pneuma ([pneuma 
being] the capacity for sense-perception in its primary meaning, from which all the sense- 
organs are exhaled as though from a fountain, and on which all the reports from the objects 
of perception converge), is not itself affected by opposites. Rather, by contemplating oppo- 
sites it discriminates [between them] and [for example] claims that white is distinct from 
black, and white from sweetness. For what is absurd is not the [act of] discriminating 
between opposites at the same time (any more than is the [fact of] arbitrating between indi- 
viduals who are contradicting one another), but rather the [act of] being affected by oppo- 
sites at the same time. (Jn de An., 86.30-38, ed. Heinze.) 


Themistius mentioned the ciowyyeAia from the sense organs (tHv aioOntnpiav, 
86.6, ed. Heinze) also before,*! but here in the digression this topic, coming neither 
from Aristotle nor from Alexander, becomes pivotal. In the digression the point is 
no longer that the S0vapic at which terminate the different ceiowyyeAion is a single 
reality: the point is, rather, that this single reality is a higher-order power if com- 
pared with peripheral perceptions. Its seat is pneuma, that pervades the entire body 
and as such is able to report to the incorporeal power of the soul the information 
about peripheral sense-perceptions. 

From all [that we have said] it is clear, then, that neither is sight in its primary meaning 


present in the eyeball, nor hearing in its primary meaning present in the ears, nor taste pres- 
ent in the tongue, but instead sight in its primary meaning, as well as taste, hearing, smell 


*Themistius, Jn de An., 86.18—23, ed. Heinze: “But here someone might more reasonably believe 
that the capacity for sense-perception is like the point, specifically, like the centre of the circle 
where all lines from the circumference terminate. For this point is at the same time both a single 
[point] and more than one [point]: it is single since the centre of the circle is so; but more than one, 
because it is the termination of several straight lines that are also different. Thus the point is both 
undivided and divided, and is like this at the same time.” (Trans. Todd, 109.) As pointed out in the 
seminal study by Henry (1960), it was Alexander, De anima 63.6-13, who adapted Aristotle’s 
oT1ypN transforming it into the centre of a circle: on the implications of this adaptation see Gregori¢é 
2017 and Hangai in this volume; on Plotinus as a reader of Alexander on this point see D’ Ancona 
2017: 247-49. 


“Themistius, In de An., 86.2330, ed. Heinze: “So we can agree that the capacity that must in its 
primary meaning be called both ‘capable of perceiving’ as well as ‘sense perception’ has this ratio, 
since as a single entity it is a termination of several organs (mépac dpyc&vwv). So insofar as it is 
single and undivided, it is something that discriminates as a single thing and at the same time; but 
insofar as it is the termination of a number of divided things, the single [capacity] becomes more 
than one, so that nothing prevents it from also discriminating between more than one separate 
object as well as being a single [capacity]; that is because it is single and more than one at the same 
time. Furthermore, as we have often said, this [capacity] is not at the same time turned white and 
black, or chilled and heated. The absurdity consisted indeed in this.” (Trans. Todd, 109.) 


*! See the passage of 85.28-37, ed. Heinze quoted above. 
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and touch, are present in the pneuma that is the primary capacity for sense-perception. And 
when we say that the senses are in total five, we are saying that the sense-organs are [in 
total] five, and [the senses] are like five conduits of the sensory pneuma, channelled through 
the organs as from a single source, and the sense-perception in its strict and primary mean- 
ing uses these [organs]. Its five [senses] play the role of incoming messengers, while the 
single [sense] plays that of ruler or king (kal ympav pev eioayyedéwv Exew tac névte, 
&pyrovtog 5é Tf BuctAéwe THY piav): for just as in the case [of a king] the [incoming] mes- 
sengers are numerous while the man who judges is one, so here too the organs importing 
messages are numerous, while the entity that decides about every [message from the senses] 
is one. So by means of this [single sense] we perceive by sight that we are seeing, and by 
hearing that we are hearing. For we perceive the activities themselves by exactly the same 
faculty by which we perceive the difference between them. Hence we do not discern sight 
by sight, as seemed to be the case a little earlier, but by the single [sense] aligned with each 
of the sense-organs. (/n de An., 87.1—15, ed. Heinze, trans. Todd, modified, 109-10.) 


This passage elaborates more on the topic of the ayyeAia of the sense-organs and 
combines it with the non-Aristotelian identification of pneuma as the seat of the 
common sense. It becomes evident here that not only Alexander, but also Plotinus 
counts as a source of Themistius’ account of cow aioOnotc, because it is Plotinus” 
who famously compares sense-perception with our messenger: 

But it is generally agreed that sense-perception is always ours—for we are always perceiv- 


ing—but there is disagreement about Intellect, both because we do not always use it and 
because it is separate; and it is separate because it itself does not incline towards us, but we 


“Tn his note to the sentence “Its five [senses] play the role of incoming messengers, but the single 
[sense] plays that of ruler or king,” Todd (1996: 182 n. 19) refers instead to Aristotle’s quotation of the 
Iliad I. 204 at the end of Metaph. 12 as well as to the ps.-Aristotelian De mundo as the possible sources 
of the metaphor of the king. However, the passage comes patently from Plotinus. My sincere thanks go 
to the referee for calling attention to Porphyry’s commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics, 15.10—28, ed. 
Diiring = 15.16-16.4, ed. Raffa, where the Plotinian image of the messengers and the king resurfaces. 
In my opinion it is not the case that Themistius takes the topic from Porphyry instead than directly from 
Plotinus, because in Porphyry’s passage—evidently inspired by the Plotinian simile—the relationship 
between sense perception and reason is presented in quite a different way if compared with Themistius: 
the king (i.e. reason) has in itself a more precise and complete foreknowledge of what the messenger 
(sense perception) reports without full understanding: cf. Porphyry’s Commentary on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonics, trans. Barker, 93-94 (= 15.10—18, ed. Diiring; 15.16—16.4, ed. Raffa): “For the situation of 
perception and reason is like that of a king and a messenger, in that the one grasps and knows every- 
thing accurately in advance, even while passing his time indoors by himself in his own palace, while 
the other can only gather up impressions of the things he encounters and report them to the ruler in so 
far as they have been impressed upon him. In this case, when the messenger has indicated in rough 
outline the impressions of the things he has seen, the king, since he knows everything in advance, does 
not merely learn what has been reported, but learns also whether the messenger has presented it inac- 
curately, and learns, in short, the whole constitution of what has been indicated to him. Just so, in the 
case of reason and perception, reason turns out to know the whole of perception’s apprehension 
(antilépsis), and can indicate the things that are perceived more accurately than perception. Thus per- 
ception is prior to reason in its acquaintance with perceptible things, but is not as a consequence supe- 
rior to reason in its judgement. Reason does not grasp only as much as perception sets in front of it, for 
the it would be posterior to perception not merely in time but in power as well. But having grasped 
everything in advance, it has the faculty of perception standing before it in the bodily organs as if on its 
doorstep; it takes from perception as much as perception can report, and by itself discovers what is 
accurate, making perception, too, more accurate through the latter’s association with it.” 
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rather look up towards it. Sense-perception is our messenger, but Intellect is our king 
(aioOnoic SE piv dyyedoc, Pacideds SE TPO Nas Exeivoc). (Plotinus, Enn. V 3[49], 
3.4044, trans. Armstrong, V, 81.) 


Not only is this passage the source of Themistius’ account of the five senses as the 
messengers of our soul, but the Plotinian echoes in Themistius’ own understanding 
of the common sense are many and important. Granted, the relationship of the infe- 
rior to superior works for Plotinus between sensation and intellect, while for 
Themistius it works between sense organs and the incorporeal perceptual power 
whose seat is the pneuma. But the presence not only of the simile, but also of its 
rationale—the relationship between inferior powers and a higher-order power— 
makes evident that Themistius’ account of the common sense is inspired not only by 
Alexander, but also by Plotinus. A detailed commentary of the digression goes 
beyond the limits of this paper, and I will limit myself to mention only the fact that 
the idea of pneuma as the seat of an incorporeal power that receives and unifies the 
disparate data conveyed by the messengers (eioayyéAAel pEV EKAOTOV AiGONnTHpPLOV 
TS OiKEiac Sia@opte, 1) 5é [i.e., the SOvapic] dompatos oda, 86.30-31) echoes 
the in-depth argument carried out by Plotinus in IV 7[2] against the Stoic pneuma.* 
For the present purposes, suffice it to repeat that the digression has no parallel in 
Aristotle: rather, it accounts for the Aristotelian kown aioOnoic as that higher-order, 
incorporeal, and ruling power that unifies the sense-perceptions conveyed to the 
soul by the sense-organs as messengers. 


7.3 Themistius’ ‘Logos’ on the Common Sense, 
the pseudo-Philoponus, and Sophonias 


The presence of this digression did not escape the later readers of Aristotle’s De 
anima, both in late Antiquity and in Byzantine times. I will first focus on the pseudo- 
Philoponus, possibly Stephanus of Alexandria (ff. seventh century). 

It is well known that Philoponus’ commentary on the De anima contains a third 
book whose authenticity has been challenged since the publication of Philoponus’ 
work in the series Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca in 1897. The editor Michael 
Hayduck proposed for Book 3 the authorship of Stephanus of Alexandria, on the 
basis of the title as attested in two manuscripts. The reasons to challenge 


Cf. Morel 2002, highlighting the Stoic origins of the image here adopted by Plotinus. 


“In IV 7[2] Plotinus argues at length against the Stoic pneuma, claiming that as a corporeal sub- 
stance it cannot receive at one and the same time different inputs, thus being unable to grant sense- 
perception (cf. again D’Ancona 2017: 177-82, 207-31, 235, 253-62, 274-78, 286, 307-16). 
Themistius proves to be well acquainted with Plotinus’ argument, as shown by the very fact that he 
lays emphasis on the incorporeal nature of the power (Sbvaiic) whose seat is the pneuma included 
in his idiosyncratic account of Aristotle’s common sense: 1) 5& do@patog odca TH AOYW Kat Ei 
TOD NvEdpLATOS PePNKvIA TOD TPHATMs AiONTIKOD, 86.3 1-32, ed. Heinze (trans. Todd, quoted above). 


*S Hayduck, in the Praefatio to Philoponus 1898: v. 
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Philoponus’ authorship for Book 3 however do not rest on this: rather, the attribu- 
tion to an author different from Philoponus—namely, the author of Books 1 and 
2—counted for Hayduck as a possible solution for the puzzle represented by the 
difference in style between Book 3 and the two first books. An even more important 
consideration for judging the authenticity of Book 3 is represented by the difference 
between this Book 3 and the Book 3 of Philoponus’ In De anima lying in the back- 
ground of the Latin version of Chapters 4-8, made by William of Moerbeke in 
1268.*° The Greek antecedent of Moerbeke’s translation is lost, but a comparison 
between the text of Book 3 as edited in the CAG and the Latin version shows that 
Moerbeke did not translate that text. There is no scholarly consensus as to the pro- 
posed authorship of Stephanus of Alexandria,*’ and recently some attempts have 
been made to re-attribute Book 3 to Philoponus, with the understanding that 
Philoponus might have commented upon the De anima twice.** This is a question 
the present paper is not compelled to enter, but a mention of the problem was neces- 
sary to account for the label “pseudo-Philoponus” that I will continue to adopt for 
Book 3 of Hayduck’s edition.” 

The discussion of the common sense is framed against the background of the 
okondc of Book 3 of Aristotle’s De anima. According to the author, De anima 3 is 
devoted to the rational soul, not to soul in general as some think. Even if Aristotle 
deals with common sense and phantasia, which also belong to the irrational souls 
of the animals, he does so only in order to show the difference between the powers 
of the two different kinds of soul.*’ Some eristic readers of Aristotle might object 
that were it so, the discussion of the five senses would be supernumerary; now, they 


“© Philoponus 1966, ed. Verbeke. 


“”Hayduck’s attribution is accepted by Blumenthal 1982: 54-63, while it is challenged by Bernard 
1987: 154-63. For a survey of the scholarship on this text cf. Searby 2016: esp. 566-69. See also 
Marinus 2001: xxx, n. 2. 


‘SGolitsis 2016; Steel (2017) attributes it tentatively to Philoponus himself: see in part. 225-26: 
“Two questions remain unanswered: why has the commentary on book 3 by Philoponus* been 
replaced with another commentary and who might be its author? This replacement must have 
occurred quite early in the tradition, since the oldest manuscripts, both of the eleventh century, 
Parisinus gr. 1914 (D in Hayduck’s edition) and Vaticanus gr. 268 (A) have it already. Interestingly, 
at the beginning of book III, a corrector in D (perhaps from the twelfth century) added: BipAiov 
TpitoV dno Pwvrijs otEPavon (‘the third book from lecture notes by Stephanos’). For that reason, 
many scholars have considered this third book to be by Stephanos of Alexandria, a commentator 
of the generation after Philoponus. Recently, Pantelis Golitsis has argued against this attribution. 
In his view, the author of the alternative version of Book III is Philoponus himself, but now lectur- 
ing in his own person, and not just as a student of Ammonius. We do not know where the corrector 
of D found his information. It could also have been his own conjecture. However this may be, I 
take the lecturing Philoponus be the ‘author’ of Book III and call him Philoponus?.” 


“Cf. Tornau (2007: 105): “Unstrittig ist, da8 der Text nicht urspriinglich zu dem uns vorliegenden 
Kommentar des Philoponos gehort haben kann, weil er sich von diesem in formaler Hinsicht sig- 
nifikant unterscheidet und weil er offensichtlich nicht die Vorlage der von Wilhelm von Moerbeke 
im 13. Jh. angefertigten lateinischen Ubersetzung von Philoponos’ Kommentar zu Arist. De an. T 
4-8 ist.” 

°° Ps.-Philoponus, In de An. 3, 446.12-18, ed. Hayduck. 
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are wrong, because the survey of the five senses aims only at highlighting the nature 
of the Kowr| aioOnoic as that intermediary power that, in so far as it differs both 
from the five senses and from the rational powers of the soul, steers a middle course 
between sense-perception and reasoning.*'! The argument by which Aristotle shows 
that there cannot be more than five senses is a hypothetical syllogism whose 
ovvnppévov and tpdoAnwic are discussed at length. Aristotle’s arguments for 
establishing the tpdoAnwic are inductive (Ek tij¢ Exaywyrtic, 449.31); hence, says 
the author, it is better to have recourse to the Jogos that Themistius expounds in his 
commentary (€v tT Uropvnypati). 

At the beginning of his exegesis of Book 3 of the De anima, Themistius sets for 
himself the task of explaining why Aristotle explores the possibility that there are 
more senses than the five, or less than them. In Themistius’ account, Aristotle does 
so because it would have been impossible for him to account for the rational soul 
without prior consideration of its lower faculties.° 

Together with many other authors—most notably Plutarch of Athens, of whose 
exegetical work on the De anima the pseudo-Philoponus is the main doxographical 
source*’—Themistius is quoted several times, but even more interesting are the 
unacknowledged but literal quotations like the following, which occurs within the 
context of the account of common sense. In Themistius, this passage follows imme- 
diately that on honey as gold-coloured and sweet mentioned above. 


5! Ps.-Philoponus, Jn de An. 3, 446.19-447.15, ed. Hayduck, in part. 446.25-446.2: “For the supe- 
rior powers of secondary substances always have something in common with, some relation to, the 
inferior powers of primary substances, as happens, indeed, here. The superior powers of the non- 
rational such as common sense and imagination have something in common with opinion, which 
is the lowest of all the rational powers.” (Trans. Charlton, 21-22.) 


>»? Ps.-Philoponus, In de An. 3, 447.15—450.8, ed. Hayduck. 


%Ps.-Philoponus, In de An. 3, 450.9-19, ed. Hayduck: Hayduck refers to 149.23, ed. 
Spengel = 81.11—17, ed. Heinze: “So, if there is no other body beyond the four elements and their 
compounds (and these are all the bodies in this world), and if those bodies have no quality beyond 
those that they are currently thought to have, then there is no sense that animals are missing. 
Obviously nature always provides less developed capacities in advance as a complete support for 
more developed ones, so that a person with reason and intellect would already possess all the 
senses.” (Trans. Todd, 103, Todd’s emphasis.) 


Cf. Taormina 1989, fragments 25-35, 118-26. 
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Themistius, Jn de An., 
85.24-28 


Ps.-Philoponus, In de An. 3, 479.22—31, ed. Hayduck 


And it says that one of them 
is distinct at exactly the same 
time [it says that] the other is 
too. I mean that the [time] 
when [this happens] is not 
incidental. For example, I 
could here and now say that 
Plato the philosopher has 
arrived in Sicily, but Iam 
[just] saying it now, but not 
that [it is] also [happening] 
right now. But the [sense] 
that distinguishes between 
white and cold also states 


The third main point is that in which he [1.e., Aristotle] shows 
that it [i.e., the common sense] operates in an intemporal way 
(aypovmsg Evepyei); and he shows this as follows: the common 
sense knows in exactly the same way in which it expresses itself. 
If, then, it expresses at one and the same time (€v €vi vov) the 
difference between sweet and white, and not at a given moment 
(év &AAWw peév vov) the difference that characterises the white and 
at another one (€v &AAw 6é vov) that which characterises the 
sweet, it is clear that it is also at this one and the same time (év 
évi vov) that it knows the difference between sweet and white. In 
fact, when the common sense expresses itself at one and the 
same time, this is not incidental, but it is per se. For instance, 
consider what I say: ‘I now heard that Plato met Socrates when 
arrived in Sicily.’ Here the ‘now’ (vov) with respect to my actual 


that [distinction] at the time, 
and says at the time that [it 
is] also [true] at that time 
(trans. Todd, 108). 


hearing is per se: it is in fact now that I have heard this; but as for 
Plato’s leaving [Sicily] is concerned, the ‘now’ is incidental. 


This passage suggests that the pseudo-Philoponus had Themistius’ passage in 
front of him. It is worth noticing that he replicates, and even emphasises Themistius’ 
presentation of tenets that are not in Aristotle without distinguishing them clearly 
from Aristotle’s. In fact, the passage quoted above is presented by the pseudo- 
Philoponus as the third point established by Aristotle; the second, just above, is that 
the common sense is an incorporeal power (ovK €oT1 o@pa 1 Kown aicOnotc, 
479.8-9). The fourth, which follows shortly after, is presented as that in which 
Aristotle discusses the aporia of the opposite qualities, and the argument runs as fol- 
lows: were the common sense a material entity, it would be easy to account for the 
fact that it receives opposite qualities (in the last resort, this is precisely what matter 
does in Aristotle); but this is not the case. “Aristotle” speaks as if he were well aware 
of the fact that common sense is an incorporeal and timeless power—something that 
Aristotle obviously does not say in the passage of De anima 3.2 that was the starting 
point of this discussion over the centuries, by Alexander, by Themistius, and eventu- 
ally by the ps.-Philoponus. It is because “Aristotle” is convinced that this is the 
nature of the common sense that he wonders how is it possible that it gives room 
simultaneously to opposite qualities (GA\’ exeidSinep Kal dompatocs Eot1 Kal 
aypovac Evepyet, Sid todto adxopodpev mH¢o Séyetar ta Evavtia eiSn Gpa, 
480.18-19). Also in this discussion Themistius is quoted twice, literally but without 
attribution. First, it is the Themistian image of the source that is echoed: 
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Themistius, /n de An., 86.31—34, ed. Heinze 


ps.-Philoponus, Jn de An. 3, 480.27—29, ed. 
Hayduck 


[sense-perception], which is incorporeal in 
definition and based on pneuma ([pneuma 
being] the capacity for sense-perception in its 
primary meaning, from which all the 
sense-organs are exhaled as though from a 
fountain (£6 od Ta aicOnthpra cbpmavTa 
@onep Ek myiig Eknveitoar), and on which all 
the reports from the objects of perception 
converge), is not itself affected by opposites 
(trans. Todd, 108). 


The other senses proceed as from a common 
fountain (We dnd Kowwt|s Yap TNYTS ThIg KOITIS 
aisOicems rpoépyovton ai GAC aiGOhoEIC), 
so that it is one and the same from the 
viewpoint of the subject, even though in 
definition they are many. It is in so far as it is 
one that it can judge about the differences, and 
it is in so far as it is many in definition that it 
can receive the opposites. 


Shortly after, from the same Themistian passage, pseudo-Philoponus borrows 
the identification of the Koiwr atoOnoic with an incorporeal power located in the 
omnipervasive pneuma, which characterised the digression discussed above. 


Themistius, Jn de An., 87.5—7, ed. 
Heinze 


ps.-Philoponus, /n de An. 3, 481.18—22, ed. Hayduck 


And [the senses] are like five conduits of | The common sense is incorporeal taken in itself, but 


the sensory pneuma (tod mvedpatog 
tod aioOntiKob), channelled through 
the organs as from a single source, and 
the sense-perception in its strict and 
primary meaning uses these [organs] 
(trans. Todd, modified, 108). 


it is in a substratum that is the body. The pneumatic 
body (16 xvevpatikov 6Gp«), in fact, operates as its 
substratum. Therefore the species of the sense- 
objects, even in the case they are opposite, come to be 
in the pneumatic [body] according to its different 
parts; then, this power judges the affections that are 
present in the pneuma. 


Following in Themistius’ footsteps, the pseudo-Philoponus describes the atem- 
poral operation of the common sense (see above, &ypovac Evepyet, 480.18) as that 
incorporeal power that unifies the sense-perceptions conveyed by the sense-organs 
to the pneuma, thus enabling the higher cognitive processes to take place. 

This admittedly non-Aristotelian account of kowr aisOnotc is reflected also in 
the Byzantine paraphrasis of the De Anima by Sophonias (13th—14th cent.),* an 
author who mentions Themistius from the outset of his own work (6 ev@padrec 
Oepiotioc, 1.20, ed. Hayduck), and whose description of the “Aristotelian” kown 


aioOnotc runs as follows: 


In so far as it [i.e., the aioOnotc] has different powers, nothing prevents it from being recep- 
tive of different, and even opposite items at one and the same time; but in so far as it is one 
as for its substratum, it perceives and judges the opposite as a unique reality. [...] Therefore 
also the sense-perception, being an incorporeal, indivisible and simple power, has its seat in 
the terminal point of the sense-organs ({6putoi év TH TEpati THV aioOntNpiwv), that are 
multiple; and this terminal point is the pneuma, in which the hegemonic principle is located. 
(Sophonias, Jn de An., 114.19—29, ed. Hayduck.) 


> Sophoniae, Jn de An., ed. Hayduck (1883). Cf. Searby 2016: 473-77, esp. 473 and 476. 
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Not only does Sophonias endorse the essential features of Themistius’ solution of 
the aporia of the opposite qualities and his recourse to the pneuma (here squarely 
identified with the hegemonic principle that ultimately derives from Chrysippus, 
who located it in the heart*®), but his dependence upon Themistius’ account is evi- 
dent even in the details: compare Themistius’ “since as a single entity it is a termina- 
tion of several organs (népacg Opyavmv)” (86.25, ed. Heinze) quoted above, and 
Sophonias’ év t@ népati TOV aioOntnpiov.°’ Since it has been shown with cogent 
arguments that Sophonias was acquainted with the commentary on De anima 3 that 
lies in the background of the Latin version by William of Moerbeke of chapters 4—9 
of this book, namely the genuine commentary by Philoponus,>* the possibility 
exists, in principle, that Sophonias depends upon Themistius not directly, but indi- 
rectly. A specific comparison cannot be made because, as mentioned above, we have 
the genuine commentary by Philoponus in Moerbeke’s version only as for chapters 
4-9, and more precisely from 429a10 to 432a17; in any case, Sophonias’ acquain- 
tance with Themistius’ paraphrasis of the De anima is explicitly declared. 

From all this, I think one is entitled to conclude that the interpretation of the 
common sense worked out by Themistius on the basis of Alexander and Plotinus 
was widespread and influential. It substantially contributed to shaping an image of 
the Aristotelian inner senses as the intermediate powers that convey to the rational 
soul the properties of the objects of sense-perception, with the most important of 
them, the cowry aioOnoic, as a spiritual, timeless and simple power of the soul. 


7.4 Avicenna as a Reader of Themistius’ Paraphrase: 
The Common Sense 


This demonstrably modified version of the Aristotelian common sense initiated by 
Themistius was influential not only in Greek philosophical literature of late 
Antiquity and well into the Byzantine Middle Ages, but also in the Arabic philosophy. 

Themistius’ paraphrase of the De anima was translated into Arabic by Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn (m. 910).°? It is extant, though not complete, and has been edited in 1973 by 
M. C. Lyons. The translation is also mentioned in the medieval Arabic biblio- 
graphical sources, chiefly by Ibn al-Nadim (d. 995) in his Kitab al-Fihrist, and later 


*°Cf. Calcidius, In Tim. 220, in Von Arnim (ed.), SVF II 879: “Stoici vero cor quidem sedem esse 
principalis animae partis consentiunt.” 

57My sincere thanks go to the anonymous referee for pointing out that there are close correspon- 
dences also in Alexander’s De anima, 63.28-64.3. 

Van Riet 1965. 

» As attested by Ibn al-Nadim in the K. al-Fihrist: see the discussion below. 

Lyons (1973: vii), pointing to the fact that the unique manuscript that contains the Arabic version 
is incomplete: “In the manuscript of Themistius all but the first leaf of the introductory section has 
been lost. The greater part of the second section is preserved and from the beginning of the third 
section the text runs consecutively to a point near the end of the seventh where it finally breaks off.” 
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on by Ibn al-Qifti (d. 1248) in his History of Learned Men (Ta 'rikh al-hukama’). In 
his entry on Aristotle’s De anima, Ibn al-Nadim claims that Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 
873) made a complete Syriac translation of it and Ishaq (his son) translated it into 
Arabic, except for a short section. Still according to Ibn al-Nadim, Themistius wrote 
a commentary on the whole work, dealing with Book I in two sections, with Book 
2 in two sections, and with Book 3 in three sections.®! At this point, Ibn al-Nadim 
adds the following remark: “Ishaq said: I translated this work into Arabic from an 
inferior manuscript. After thirty years I found an extremely good manuscript with 
which I collated my first version, and it is the commentary of Themistius.”® As is 
often the case with Ibn al-Nadim’s pieces of information on Aristotle’s works and 
their exegeses, it is not clear if the sentence refers to Aristotle’s De anima, to 
Themistius’ paraphrase, or to both. Yet, the statement “and it is the commentary of 
Themistius” implies either (i) that Ishaq made two translations of the paraphrase, or 
(ii) that he made two translations of Aristotle’s De anima, one of them based on the 
paraphrase.” This ambiguous sentence was rephrased as follows by Ibn al-Qiftt: 
“Ishaq made from an inferior manuscript a translation of what Themistius had writ- 
ten and then, after thirty years, he emended it by collation with a good manuscript.“ 

Leaving aside the discussion of the statements of the medieval bibliographers, a 
systematic inquiry on the circulation of Themistius’ paraphrase of the De anima in 
the Arabic-speaking world has not yet been done, although its importance for 
Avicenna and Averroes has been studied with regard to the issue of intellect. As a 


On the relationship with the Greek text of Themistius’ paraphrase cf. Lyons 1955 and Browne 
1986. On the translations of Aristotle’s De anima see Gatje 1971 and Ivry 2001. 

®'Tbn al-Nadim, K. al-Fihrist, 251.11-15, ed. Fliigel, trans. Dodge, 605. It is evident from this 
account that the Arabic readership was acquainted with a text subdivided into the seven logoi of 
most Greek manuscripts (see above note 20). 


© K. al-Fihrist, 251.16-18, ed. Fliigel, trans. Dodge, 605. 


® This seems to be the interpretation favoured by Lyons (1973: ix): “Though it could imply that 
Ishaq made two translations of Themistius, it might merely mean that his second translation of the 
De anima was based on the Aristotelian text contained in Themistius.” However, one might wonder 
how this was possible, because Themistius’ paraphrase has no clear-cut distinction between 
Aristotle’s lemmata and the exegesis. 

“Ibn al-Qifti, Ta ’rikh al-hukama@’, 41.12-13, ed. Miiller/Lippert. The ambiguity here is solved in 
the sense that there was only one translation of Themistius’ paraphrase, first imperfect, and then 
improved. However, this seems to be only a way to make up for the difficulties of Ibn al-Nadim’s 
account, without any access to first-hand documentation. 

On Avicenna’s acquaintance with Themistius cf. Gutas 2014: 54, 58, 170-72, 273, 326, 328, 329, 
353-55 and Taylor 2018—I would like to thank Prof. Taylor for sharing it with me. As for Averroes, 
cf. Gutas 1999 and Taylor 2013. Taylor (2013: 7-8), calls attention to the fact that “in preparing all 
three of his commentaries on the De anima, Averroes had at hand the Paraphrase of the De anima 
by the late Greek commentator Themistius. In his analyses in the Short and Middle Commentaries 
on the De anima Averroes made use of this work sometimes directly citing Themistius and at other 
times drawing inspiration without citation. Careful examination of the three Commentaries on the 
De anima gives clear evidence that Averroes made three distinct studies of the Paraphrase by 
Themistius in preparing the Commentaries. In the Long Commentary on the De anima, however, 
it is clear that he worked much more closely with the text of Themistius than ever before and that 
he was fully engaged with it in a critical fashion. And it is that critical engagement with the 
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conclusion of this inquiry on Themistius’ account of the common sense, I will focus 
on its possible influence on Avicenna’s doctrine of the inner senses. 

A first hint that Avicenna was acquainted with Themistius’ treatment is given by 
the fact that the example provided for the common sense as the power that grasps 
two qualities conveyed by two different special senses is, like in Themistius and at 
variance with Aristotle and Alexander, that of honey: 


Themistius, Jn de An., 85.21—24, ed. 

Heinze Avicenna, K. al-nafs IV 1, 166.12-13, ed. Rahman 
For when it perceives honey as a As for those things that are perceived (mahsusa) 
gold-coloured and sweet, or snow as cold | like when we perceive, for instance, that something 
and white, it does not perceive the is gold-coloured (asfar) and we judge that it is 
whiteness at one time and the coldness at | honey and sweet, this is not something that 
another, but [both] at one and the same sense-perception gives us at precisely that time (fi 
time (trans. Todd, 108). hadha |-waqt). 


Even more importantly, the account of pneuma as the seat of the common sense 
(al-hiss al-mushtarak) is telling. It is obvious that the Avicennian doctrine of the 
inner senses as properties of the pneuma located in the various ventricles of the 
brain owes much to Galen; it is nevertheless interesting to compare the passages of 
the table below. They suggest that Avicenna might have found at least a confirma- 
tion of his physiological ideas about brain in Themistius’ description of the 
Aristotelian common sense: 


Themistius, Jn de An., 87.1—9, ed. Heinze Avicenna, K. al-nafs V 8, 263-68, ed. Rahman 
From all [that we have said] is clear, then, that _| First we say that the first vehicle of the psychic 
neither is sight in its primary meaning present _| corporeal faculties is a subtle body (jism latif) 

in the eyeball, nor hearing in its primary that pervades the concavities, and this body is 
meaning present in the ears, nor taste present in | pneuma (ih) [263.9-10]. 

the tongue, but instead sight in its primary | 

meaning, as well as taste, hearing, smell and Among the powers of brain, sight is performed 
touch, are present in the pneuma that is the by acrystalline humor like transparent water 
primary capacity for sense-perception. And which receives the forms of the visible things 
when we say that the senses are in total five, we | and conveys them to the seeing pneuma (al-rith 
are saying that the sense-organs are [in total] al-basir). [...] Smell [...]. Taste [...]. Touch 
five, and [the senses] are like five conduits of [...]. [267. 7-17]. 

the sensory pneuma, channelled through the As for the formative faculty (al-quwwa 

organs as from a single source, and the al-musawwira) and the common sense (al-hiss 
sense-perception in its strict and primary al-mushtarak), they derive from the pneuma 
meaning uses these [organs]. (Trans. Todd, (rih) located in the anterior part of the brain 
modified.) [268.4—S]. 


Paraphrase on the De anima by Themistius which played the key role in Averroes’ development of 
his new doctrine of the unique, separate yet shared Material Intellect in the Long Commentary on 
the De anima, a doctrine which caused great and recurring controversy in Latin Europe.” 
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Themistius presented the Aristotelian doctrine of the common sense in an idio- 
syncratic way, combining with one another Alexander’s solution to the difficulty of 
the opposite qualities perceived simultaneously and the Plotinian doctrine of the 
sense-perception as the soul’s messenger. On the one hand, Themistius was well 
aware of Plotinus’ critique of the Stoic pneuma; on the other, he wanted to combine 
the Aristotelian kowr aioOnoic with a new version of pneuma, transformed into the 
seat of a bodiless power. As such, the pneuma that features in Themistius’ digres- 
sion has, embedded in it, that unique and pervasive power of the soul that is recep- 
tive of the various sense-perceptions. Such a timeless and ruling power counts as the 
link between the inferior powers of the sensitive soul and the higher functions of the 
cognitive soul. 

Due to Themistius’ procedure of rephrasing Aristotle, this doctrine was echoed 
in Greek late Antiquity, possibly by Avicenna in his own doctrine of the inner 
senses, as well as in Byzantine times, and in both cases as if it were exactly 
Aristotle’s. It seems to me it is fair to conclude that it was this description, worked 
out by Themistius, that became part and parcel of the philosophical psychological 
theories of the authors discussed in this paper. 
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Chapter 8 ®) 
On Common Sense, Estimation, sieok 
and the Soul’s Unity in Avicenna 


Jari Kaukua 


Abstract This paper addresses two questions related to Themistius’ alleged influ- 
ence on Avicenna’s theory of the common sense. The first question concerns the 
phenomenon of incidental perception, which Themistius explained by means of the 
common sense. For Avicenna, on the contrary, the explanation of cases like our per- 
ceiving something yellow as honey involves the faculty of estimation and the entire 
system of the internal senses that he coined, and this results in an analysis that is 
considerably more complex than Themistius’. The second question concerns 
Themistius’ claim according to which an incorporeal spirit is the primary subject of 
perception. I argue that Avicenna departs from such a view both because for him 
spirit is a corporeal substance and because he insists that the subject of all cognition 
is the soul, not any of its faculties. Finally, I conclude by briefly considering other, 
more general ways in which Themistius could have influenced Avicenna’s 
psychology. 


8.1 Introduction 


The medieval reception of Aristotle’s psychology was not a simple adoption of the 
doctrine put forth in the De anima and the Parva naturalia. The late ancient com- 
mentators had already introduced controversial questions of interpretation, which 
acted as catalysts for still more thorough transformations of the Peripatetic doctrine 
by philosophers writing in Arabic. One interesting avenue of such a transformative 
reception is constituted by Peripatetic cognitive psychology, and especially the 
emerging doctrine of the so called internal senses. In her erudite paper, Elisa Coda 
argues that the late ancient commentator and paraphrast Themistius (d. 389) played 
an especially important role in the later Greek and Arabic transmission of Aristotle’s 
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doctrine of the common sense (Gr. koiné aisthésis, Ar. hiss mushtarak). In particu- 
lar, she suggests that Themistius was a formative influence for Avicenna (d. 1037) 
whose fivefold model of the internal senses provided the starting point for most of 
the subsequent discussion in both Latin and Arabic. 

In the following, I will raise some complications concerning the relation between 
Themistius and Avicenna. I believe that at the very least these complications war- 
rant us to continue tagging the aforementioned model of the internal senses as prop- 
erly Avicennian; although the theory does have its roots in late ancient soil, it is a 
remarkably new kind of outgrowth. This is not to say that Themistius was not an 
influence on Avicenna or other philosophical psychologists writing in Arabic. It has 
been argued that Themistius was central for Avicenna’s abstractionist theory of 
cognition,! and he was demonstrably a formative source for Averroes’ (d. 1198) 
notorious theory of the unicity of the material intellect.? But to what extent did he 
determine Avicenna’s theory of the internal senses in particular? 


8.2 Themistius’ Influence on Avicenna’s Theory 
of the Common Sense 


Coda introduces two central pieces of evidence for her claim that “the Avicennian 
doctrine of the common sense owes much to Themistius’ treatment” (Chap. 7, 130 
above). The first of these is the phenomenon of our recognition of the sweetness of 
honey merely by seeing its colour, used by both Themistius and Avicenna as a case 
example by means of which to make a point about the intricacies in the perception 
of content more complex than the sensibles proper to each sense. In Themistius, the 
example is meant to show the importance of common sense in explaining the empir- 
ical fact that we can both distinguish between different sense modalities and per- 
ceive the same object under multiple sense modalities. For instance, we can 
truthfully say that this white thing is not this sweet thing.? By the same token, we 
perceive honey as both yellow and sweet. Both phenomena require that there is one 
cognitive faculty that is capable of considering the two sensible contents simultane- 
ously, and in the latter case of combining and comparing the separate inputs arriving 


'Taylor 2019. According to this theory, all cognition consists in the abstraction (tajrid) of cognitive 
forms from their material attachments. Abstraction is a process that takes place in increasing 
stages: sense perception abstracts the form from its designated matter but still requires a constant 
causal connection between that matter and the sense organ; imagination abstracts from the causal 
connection but retains the sensible features; estimation abstracts from the sensible features but 
retains the connection to a particular sensible object; and finally, intellection abstracts from the 
connection to any single particular. 

?See Averroes, Comm. in de An., ad 3.7, 431b16—19, 480-502. 

3Cf. Thamistiyiis, In de An. 5, 148. I here cite exclusively the Arabic translation of Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn, the only extant Arabic translation and possibly the one Avicenna used (see, however, the 
next note). For references to the Greek text, please consult Coda’s paper in this volume. 
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through the eyes and the tongue, the respective organs of vision and taste. In the 
Arabic text of Ishaq ibn Hunayn (d. 910), the only extant Arabic translation and 
quite possibly the text Avicenna would have read,’ the relevant passage reads as 
follows: 


When one senses that honey is yellowish red and that it is sweet, or that snow is cold and 
that it is white, one does not sense white at one time and cold at another time, but at one and 
the same time.> 


Themistius’ point about the two perceptions taking place at one and the same time 
is apparently to rule out any sort of inference or association by memory. For this it 
is crucial that there has to be one faculty that is capable of perceiving both sense 
modalities at one and the same time, and according to Themistius, this faculty is the 
common sense. 

The second piece of evidence for Themistius’ influence on Avicenna is that both 
authors allegedly rely on the same, or reasonably similar, notion of spirit (Gr. 
pneuma, Ax. riih) to explain peculiar features of the common sense. As Coda shows, 
Themistius takes spirit to be the organ of common sense, and goes on to argue that 
the real perceiver in sensation is this spirit, not the five organs. Let us quote in 
Ishaq’s Arabic again: 

It is shown by all this that primary vision is not in the [the organ] which sees (al-ndzir), nor 

is primary hearing in the ears or taste in the tongue. Instead, primary vision, taste, smell, 

touch, and hearing only exist in the spirit that senses primarily. When we say that the senses 

are five in total, we only mean that the organs of sense are five, and that the sensing spirit 


flowing in the organs is like five [streams] flowing from [one] spring. When it comes to 
[what] the sense [is] in reality and in the primary manner, it is one and it employs these.° 


In Coda’s account, this spirit that is the real subject of sense perception is differ- 
ent from the organs of the five external senses, because it is incorporeal. Furthermore, 
it is precisely its incorporeality that enables it to perceive two sense objects at the 
same time, which would be impossible, were the objects inhering in one and the 
same corporeal substrate, for in that case they would have to be at least spatially 
distinct, inhering in different parts of that substrate. This in turn would raise again 
the question of how those two parts can figure together in a single perception. 
Besides, as Alexander of Aphrodisias (ff. ca 200) had already shown with his 
“¢mmateriality thesis,’’ there are cases in which the spatial distinction model will 
not work. Suppose, analogously, that we see because patches of colour travel from 
visible objects to our eyes through the intervening air, and that we can see patterns 


‘This is uncertain, because as Coda mentions (Chap. 7, 143-44), an ambiguous reference in the 
bookseller and bibliographer Ibn al-Nadim (d. 990) suggests that Ishaq may have produced two 
translations of the text, and there are reasons to believe that Avicenna may have used the other one. 
See also Frank 1958/59 and Lyons 1973, viii—xi. 


>Thamistiytis, In de An. 5, 148.12-15. 
°Thamistiytis, In de An. 5, 151.14-152.1. 


7Gregorié 2017: 52. I have not found an explicit reference to this argument in Avicenna. However, 
his theory of colour as a configuration of light, and the related denial of the corporeality of light 
(Shifa’: Nafs 3.2-3), can avoid the problem by largely the same means. 
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of colour because different colours in the pattern are transmitted by different parts 
of the air. Then, if one person were looking at a white wall and another person a 
black wall in a perpendicular angle to the first, exactly the same volume of air would 
have to transmit both whiteness and blackness, which collapses the model. 
Themistius argues along very similar lines for the incorporeality of the com- 
mon sense: 


As we have said many times, it does not become simultaneously white and black or hot and 
cold, for this is absurd.* Instead, each sense notifies it of the kinds that are proper to [the 
sense]. When it comes to it, it is incorporeal by [its] ma ‘nd and it contains and has power 
over (mushtamilat” mustahwidhat’) the spirit that senses primarily. [The spirit] is that 
from which all the senses are fed, like from [one] spring, and to which all the notifications 
from sensible [things] are conjoined. Hence, [the faculty of common sense] is not acted 
upon by opposites, but it regards the opposites, determining and judging that the white 
[thing] is different from the black [thing] and the bitter is different from the sweet. [What 
was] absurd is not the determination of such opposite things simultaneously, just as it is not 
disgraceful to regard justice between opponents who contradict each other, but being simul- 
taneously acted upon by opposite things.'° 


In order to be able to consider the two perceptual contents simultaneously, the com- 
mon sense must be incorporeal. Notice, however, that unlike Themistius’ original 
Greek, Ishaq’s Arabic translation does not specify that the spirit through which the 
common sense operates is incorporeal, only that the faculty itself is such by its 
essence.!! This is an important point with regard to the question of Themistius’ 
influence on Avicenna, to which we shall now turn. 


8.3 Common sense and Estimation 


Let us begin, however, with our perception of honey. As Coda has shown, we find 
Themistius’ example employed by Avicenna in Shifa’: Nafs 4.1. Let me quote the 
relevant passage with some of the surrounding context: 

[W]e make judgments about what is sensed by means of ma ‘Gni'* that we do not sense, 


either because it is in their natures not to be sensed at all or because they are sensed but we 
do not sense them at the moment of judgment. As regards those in the nature of which it is 


‘Literally, disgraceful (al-shani'). 

° Ishaq here renders the Greek Jogos by the notoriously ambiguous term ma ‘nd, which I hesitate to 
translate. In my understanding, the idea is that the essence of the common sense, as captured in a 
concept, entails that the common sense is incorporeal. 

'0Thamistiyis, In de An. 5, 151.5-13. 

'! Although Ishaq’s Arabic is profuse in personal pronouns, it consistently distinguishes between 
the masculine (here in reference to rih, or spirit) and the feminine (here in reference to the quwwa, 
or the faculty, of common sense) in this passage. I have spelled out the reference in square brackets. 
' Throughout this passage, Avicenna uses the term ma ‘nd (pl. ma ‘Gni) in the technical sense denot- 
ing the cognitive objects proper to the faculty of estimation. In order to stay clear of the debate of 
how exactly the ma ‘ani should be understood or how the term should be translated, I have chosen 
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not to be sensed, they are such as the hostility, maliciousness, and antipathy that the sheep 
perceives in the form of the wolf, overall the ma ‘nd it avoids, or the agreeability that it 
perceives from its fellow, overall the ma ‘nd it is fond of. These are things which the animal 
soul perceives but none of which is shown by the sense. Hence, the faculty by means of 
which they are perceived is another faculty, let it be called estimation (al-wahm). As regards 
those that are sensed, we see for instance something yellow so that we judge that it is honey 
and sweet. This is not brought about by that which senses at this moment. It belongs to the 
genus of what is sensed, albeit that the judgment itself is not sensed at all even if its parts 
belong to the genus of what is sensed. It does not presently (fi /-hal) perceive [the sweet- 
ness]. Instead, it is a judgment that judges about [the sweetness] and can be mistaken about 
it. It is also due to that faculty.!* 


Although the example of perceiving something yellow as honey and therefore sweet 
is familiar from Themistius, the context shows that Avicenna is applying it to make 
a rather different point. He is not primarily interested in our capacity of perceiving 
different sense modalities together, a capacity he has discussed earlier in the context 
of common sense, along lines that do go back to the Peripatetic tradition but are not 
especially dependent on Themistius.'* Instead, he uses our perceiving the sweetness 
of honey by sight to make a point about incidental perception, the phenomenon of 
seeing a visible feature, recognising the object carrying that feature, and becoming 
aware of other features the object can be expected to have, even if these other fea- 
tures are not presently perceived. 

More importantly still, it is not common sense but Avicenna’s newly coined fac- 
ulty of estimation that explains our perception of something yellow as honey and 
sweet. This is evident from the context provided in the quote: Avicenna introduces 
the case of the honey as another, parallel type of activity by the faculty responsible 
for the sheep’s famous perception of the wolf’s hostility towards it, a point that he 
emphasises at the very end of the passage. Moreover, there are systematic grounds 
on which he thinks common sense would not be able to explain such incidental 
perception. It is crucial to Avicenna’s common sense, just as it was for Themistius’, 
that the two sense objects of different modalities, which it perceives together, are 
simultaneously received through the respective senses. By contrast, the whole point 
about incidental perception is that one of the two contents is not presently sensed 
but rather brought to mind by other means. 

The details of incidental perception would have to be spelled out by means of the 
Avicennian system of the internal senses. The process would go roughly as fol- 
lows!>: recognising the ma ‘nd of honey in the presently sensed yellow, the estima- 
tive faculty orders the compositive imagination (takhayyul) to retrieve other sensible 
features of honey from khayal, a storehouse of images, or a bank of purely sensible 
content. This observation points at a feature of Avicenna’s cognitive psychology the 


to let the Arabic term stand for this class of objects. I have presented my interpretation in 
Kaukua 2014. 


' Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 4.1, 166.5-16. 
'4 Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 4.1, 164-65. 


'SThis account is not entirely uncontroversial. Arguably the most prominent interpretation is in 
Black 1993, which I discuss in Kaukua 2014. 
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relations of which to earlier authors, such as Themistius, would be worth charting in 
further research. Although Avicenna’s approach in psychology is to analyse psycho- 
logical phenomena by attributing the various acts constitutive of them to distinct 
faculties of the soul, it is clear that at least in complicated acts like incidental per- 
ception, he understood those faculties to function as a single whole.'® Indeed, there 
are very few cognitive phenomena that we can straightforwardly attribute to any 
single faculty. Thus, when assessing the similarities and differences between the 
functions of a cognitive faculty in Avicenna and any of his predecessors, it is impor- 
tant to consider how they understood the entire system of the faculties. If the sys- 
tems are different, how does this affect the individual faculties? 


8.4 Spirit, Dualism, and the Primary Subject of Perception 


Let us then turn to the function of spirit in Avicenna’s cognitive psychology. The 
first thing to note is that for Avicenna, spirit is not incorporeal but “a subtle body,” 
as he puts it in the passage quoted by Coda.'’ On the other hand, as we saw above, 
Ishaq’s Arabic translation does not commit Themistius to the view that the spirit is 
incorporeal either. However, once the Themistian repercussions of the immateriality 
thesis are set aside, there are other, more plausible sources for Avicenna’s concep- 
tion of spirit and its role in cognitive psychology. As Coda mentions, most likely a 
stronger influence would have been Galen’s (d. ca 216) medical theory of the brain 
and the entire neural network through which the spirit flows. In this regard, there are 
considerable similarities between the theories of vision of Avicenna and the medi- 
eval master of Optics, Ibn al-Haytham (d. 1040), the latter of whom would have 
been naturally much closer to Galen and the optical tradition than to Themistius. We 
also need to bear in mind the fact that according to Avicenna, operating by means of 
the spirit is by no means exclusive to the common sense. On the contrary, all of the 
cognitive faculties that have corporeal organs, and indeed even the motive faculties, 
rely on the swift movement of spirit through the neural network. For a concrete 
example, “it may happen that a desired form is imagined due to some cause, so that 
nature is then triggered to gather sperm and send out spirit to spread the organ of 
copulation, and sperm may be ejaculated.”!* Here, spirit is involved both in the 


'6 Avicenna’s critics did not always appreciate this. For instance, Abi 1-Barakat al-Baghdadi (d. 
1165), and later on Mulla Sadra Shirazi (d. 1635/36), accused him of analysing the soul’s primor- 
dial unity into pieces that he failed to put back together. See my concluding remarks for some 
further elaboration and references. 


"7 Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 5.8, 263.9. This is not entirely insignificant, for there are questions, albeit 
ones quite unrelated to our present concern, in which the corporeality of the organs of the internal 
senses is of pivotal importance. Consider, for instance, Avicenna’s argument for the corporeality of 
our faculty of imagination, by means of which we think about geometrical problems, in Shifa’: 
Nafs 4.3, 188-92. For another example, he explains vertigo as due to the spirit’s circular movement 
in the brain (Shifa’: Nafs 4.1, 164). 

'8 Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 4.2, 179.18-20. 
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imagining that goes on in the brain, in the transmission of the relevant information 
to the other organs, and in the contractions and extractions of the muscles.'? 

In the passage that spells out the relation between common sense and spirit, 
Themistius also claims that the spirit, and by association the common sense employ- 
ing it, is the primary subject of perception. Interestingly, Avicenna concludes his 
brief discussion of the faculty by saying that “in reality, that which senses is [the 
common sense].””° Is this another sign of Themistius’ influence? The question is 
worth further research, but let me point out two possible complications. First, 
Avicenna is not entirely unambiguous about which of the faculties is ultimately 
responsible for sense perception: he goes on to say that it is the estimation that is the 
judge, or indeed the “greatest judge,” in an animal.”' He also asserts that, notwith- 
standing his own attempts at assigning each of the internal senses, estimation 
included, to a distinct part of the brain, it would be more correct to say that the 
estimation has the entire brain as its organ, because it governs all the other faculties 
in its own operation.” Finally, in a long passage from Shifa’: Nafs 5.7, designed to 
argue for the unity of the soul, Avicenna emphasises that the ultimate subject acting 
and perceiving through all its faculties is the soul.” Perhaps closer analysis will 
show that there is no real confusion between these seemingly conflicting statements, 
but in any case it is clear that the common sense’s role as the primary subject is 
considerably more complicated in Avicenna than in Themistius. 

Secondly, and more importantly, saying that something senses or perceives in the 
primary sense of the word has a very specific meaning in Avicenna’s explicitly dual- 
ist framework, and it requires further research to assert whether the same holds of 
Themistius. In Shifa’: Nafs 2.2, Avicenna makes a clear distinction between an 
extramental object of sensation and an immediate object that is subsequently taken 
as a representation of the extramental one: 


The truth is that the senses need bodily organs, and some of them need intermediaries. For 
sensation is a kind of affection because it is a reception from them of the form of the sen- 
sible, and a change to conformity with the sensible in actuality. Thus the thing sensing in 
actuality is actually like the sensible, and the thing sensing in potency is potentially like the 
sensible. [...] Hence, in some respect the thing sensing senses itself, not the sensible body, 
because it is what is informed by the form which is the proximate sensible. As for the exter- 
nal thing, it is what is informed by the form, which is the remote sensible. Thus [the soul] 
senses itself, not the snow, and itself, not the cold, if we mean by [sensation] the closest 
sensation in which there is no intermediary.”* 


Cf. also Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 3.7, 144; 3.8, 152-54; and 5.8, 265-66. Avicenna also specifies 
that spirit comes in different degrees of subtlety, depending on the function in which it is designed 
to serve (5.8, 263-64). 


° Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 4.1, 165.8. 

2! Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 4.3, 185.7 and 182.14, respectively. 

~Cf. Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 4.1, 168-69; and 5.8, 268.9. 

8 Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 5.7, 252-57. [have analysed this passage at length in Kaukua 2015: 64-72. 
4 Avicenna, Shifa’: Nafs 2.2, 66.5-14. 
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Avicenna explicitly says that the subject of sensation, which he identifies as the 
soul, primarily senses itself, or the object represented in itself, and only secondarily 
the extraneous object the immediate object represents. This does not necessarily 
have to rule out the idea that the spirit in the brain, infused with the soul, is that 
which senses itself carrying a representation of an extramental form, along the lines 
of the passage from Themistius. However, once we read this passage in the light of 
a series of statements in the posthumous compilation of Avicenna’s teaching known 
as the Ta ‘ligat, the point becomes more radical. Here is a representative quote: 


Perception (al-idrak) only belongs to the soul, and [when it comes to] that which senses, 
only sensation (al-ihsdas) of and being acted upon by the sensed thing belong to it. As evi- 
dence of that, that which senses may be acted upon by that which is sensed while the soul 
is inattentive (/ahiya), and then the thing is neither sensed nor perceived.” 


Thus, it is only in the soul that sensation, or perception in the strong sense of the 
word emerges. I take this to mean that the corporeal faculties of sensation, including 
the common sense and the spirit through which it operates, amount to physical pro- 
cesses that are necessary but not sufficient conditions for sense perception as a men- 
tal phenomenon. To put this another way, sense perception as a mental phenomenon 
requires that the soul’s attention be directed at the operation of the relevant faculties 
through their respective organs. Furthermore, it is only on this level that perception 
becomes a properly cognitive phenomenon that we can assess in normative terms by 
asking questions about its veridicality. In this sense, neither the common sense nor 
the spirit that functions as its instrument is the primary subject of perception for 
Avicenna. As the lengthy argument in Shifa’: Nafs 5.7 clearly shows, for him there 
is only one subject of perception, that is the soul. 


8.5 Conclusion 


I take the foregoing observations to show that the question of the extent of 
Themistius’ influence on Avicenna’s cognitive psychology remains worthy of fur- 
ther research. Avicenna knew Ishaq’s translation of Themistius’ paraphrase of the 
De anima, but his nuanced theory of the internal senses cannot be straightforwardly 
traced back to that text. And where there are clear points of contact, they must be 
investigated in light of the differing frameworks of the two authors’ general psycho- 
logical doctrines. 

One wonders, however, whether Themistius and other Aristotelian commenta- 
tors exercised a more general type of influence on Avicenna, which made him cling 
on to remnants of Aristotelian psychology that he no longer really needed in his own 
system. The question of how to reconcile the unity of perception with real distinc- 
tions between the cognitive faculties, hinted at in the above, is a case in point. Once 
we have established a strict distinction between the mental and the physical, as in 


* Avicenna, Ta ‘ligdt § 10, 30; cf. §11, 32; §462, 271; §998, 575-76; and §1005, 579. 
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Avicenna, and once the unity of perception can be grounded in an incorporeal soul 
instead of a corporeal faculty, as again in Avicenna, can we not discard the old 
attempt to solve the problem of unity and difference by means of faculty analysis? 
There may be tendencies in this direction already in Aristotle,*° and one might ask 
why the alternative explanation seems not to have developed among pre-Avicennian 
Aristotelians. Moreover, Plotinus’ metaphor of messengers for the senses, which 
Coda maintains was important to Themistius, seems to yield to an interpretation in 
which only the king (that is, the intellect, as in Plotinus, or the incorporeal substance 
that functions as the human soul, as in Avicenna), and not the messengers, can per- 
ceive the content transmitted by the messengers. Given Avicenna’s explicit insis- 
tence on substance dualism, the question becomes even more pertinent. Indeed, one 
of Avicenna’s most perspicacious readers, the twelfth-century maverick thinker Abi 
1-Barakat al-Baghdadi (d. 1165) claimed that the assumption of really distinct facul- 
ties that are responsible for cognitive acts is incoherent, for it leads to two subjects 
in each activity, namely the faculty whose task it is and the soul that is primarily 
responsible for it.”” What is more, Abi 1-Barakat grounds his claim on an adaptation 
of Avicenna’s aforementioned argument in Shifa’: Nafs 5.7, thus suggesting that his 
view is a natural consequence of Avicenna’s own theory. He only takes the argument 
a step further, saying that the notion of faculty is superfluous, and indeed misguided, 
for we could do with one soul operating through different organs of the body. If Abu 
1-Barakat was on the right track, we could say that Avicenna endorsed and further 
developed the faculty psychological tradition at a point in which the notion of a 
distinct faculty had become obsolete. Perhaps he was convinced about this method 
by the weight of the tradition and by the efforts that commentators like Themistius 
had invested in its development. 

On another note, an interesting point of comparison to the present focus might be 
Themistius’ influence on Averroes, whose painstaking reading of Themistius’ and 
Alexander’s interpretations of the material intellect was formative for his own noto- 
rious interpretation of a single material intellect for all human beings. What is more, 
Alexander’s “immateriality thesis,’ which Coda mentions as an important impetus 
for Themistius’ theory of the common sense, was pivotal for Averroes’ notion of the 
spiritual or intentional existence of the perceived forms.** Perhaps Averroes saw 
Themistius as an ally in his return to an Aristotelian philosophy purified of the 
errors of innovators like “Avicenna [...] who changed people’s doctrine [...] so 
much that it became mere opinion.”” 


*6Think of, for instance, de An. 1.4, 408b11-17, where Aristotle says that instead of saying that 
“the soul pities or learns or thinks,” we should rather say “that it is the man who does this with his 
soul.” The terms are different but the underlying idea is similar. 


27 Abu 1-Barakat, Mu ‘tabar 2.6.3.4, 2.318-19. 
*8 See the seminal study in Sorabji 1991. 


» Averroes, Tahdfut al-Tahdfut 3, 182.3-4. The writing of this paper was generously funded by the 
European Research Council (grant agreement no. 682779). 
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Chapter 9 - 4.) 
Sense Perception in Sayf al-Din al-Amidi: sav 
A Theologian’s Encounter with Avicennan 
Psychology 


Laura Hassan 


Abstract Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 631/1233) is an important figure for our under- 
standing of the ways in which the theological tradition of Ash‘arism was impacted 
in the post-classical period by its encounter with Ibn Sina’s decisive and Islamic 
reformulation of Peripatetic and Neoplatonic philosophy. The author of works of 
both falsafa and kalam, al-Amidi was well versed in Avicennan philosophy but 
ultimately a strong adherent of the doctrines of classical Ash‘arism. His discussions 
of the process of vision (basr) across his theological and philosophical works pro- 
vide an excellent case study in the interactions of the two traditions in his thought, 
as well as more generally highlighting the unique aspects of Ibn Sina’s theory of 
vision and the ways in which it was received in the centuries after his death. 


9.1 Introduction 


From the twelfth century onward in the Islamic world, a fully developed and highly 
singular system of theology—that of the classical Ash‘arites—directly confronted a 
philosophical system which was also historically grounded, thoroughly comprehen- 
sive, and, crucially, expressed within the framework of Islamic, Qur’an-compliant, 
belief—that of Ibn Sina (Avicenna). Post-Avicennan theologians of the Islamic 
world were faced with an extremely complex web of philosophical dilemmas in the 
wake of this encounter.' These dilemmas led to multiple and diverse transformations, 


'The meeting of the traditions has been fruitful for modern scholarship: appropriately, the majority 
of scholarly attention to date has been devoted to metaphysical aspects of the reception of Ibn Sina; 
prominently, in Wisnovsky 2004, 2011, Eichner 2007, and Mayer 2003. More recently, aspects of 
the reception of Ibn Sina’s natural philosophy have been subject to analysis, in for instance 
Shihadeh 2014 and Ibrahim 201 3a, b. 
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developments, and indeed tensions, and to a wide array of philosophical decisions on 
the part of post-classical Ash‘arites. A fruitful approach to charting the intellectual 
territory of this fascinating period is the problem-based approach of selecting one 
question which arises in some manner across the divides of falsafa and kalam, and 
considering how post-Avicennan theologians dealt with the diversity of materials 
inherited to develop their own positions on the question. This chapter has an even 
more limited objective: to chart the developments within just one post-Avicennan 
theologian’s discussions of a single philosophical question, namely the Ash‘arite 
theologian Sayf al-Din al-Amidi’s discussions of the process of vision. 


9.2. Al-Amidi’s Life and Works 


Al-Amidi’s biography invites much scholarly interest precisely because it appears 
to illustrate something of the manner in which two traditionally inimical intellectual 
traditions came face-to-face in this significant period.” On the one hand, al-Amidi 
was an important exponent of Ash‘arite kalam, the dominant rational theological 
tradition of his day; among his epithets is Sahib al-Abkar, in recognition of the 
important accomplishment that is his summa of Ash‘arite kalam, Abkar al-afkar ft 
usul al-din, and it is for his theological and jurisprudential works that al-Amidi has 
hitherto primarily been known and revered. On the other hand, he appears to have 
endorsed the particular brand of Neoplatonism espoused by Ibn Sina. As interest in 
the post-Avicennan period of Islamic intellectual history, and specifically in its 
Avicennan complexion, rises, al-Amidi’s works of falsafa are increasingly dis- 
cussed. The fact that al-Amidi’s was a life fraught with controversy and featured 
frequent relocation, apparently after his having fallen out of favour with his contem- 
poraries, makes his case intriguing for the scholar of post-classical Islam. A trope 
which appears in the accounts of several of his biographers, namely that al-Amidi’s 
itinerant lifestyle was the result of his being hounded for his interest in philosophy, 
makes his life story more appealing for the scholar of this still obscure period in 
Islamic intellectual history. 

The scholarly consensus is now that it was not for his interest in philosophy 
alone that al-Amidi faced difficulties.* This is largely because the trope of the per- 
secuted philosopher no longer rings true to our understanding of the prevalence of 


>Goldziher (1916) and Sourdel (1986) took al-Amidi’s biography as testimony of the inimical 
relationship between theology and philosophy; Brentjes (1997, 2008) and Endress (2006) have 
offered more nuanced readings of the accounts of al-Amidi’s biographers. 

3Tn, for instance, Gutas 2002: 7; Endress 2006: 408-10; Arif 2010; and Lammer, who discusses 
al-Amidi’s theory of time (2018), and his doctrine of creation (2017). My own PhD dissertation, 
shortly to be published under the title Ash ‘arism encounters Avicennism: Sayf al-Din al-Amidi on 
Creation, analyses the respective Ash‘arite and Avicennan influences on al-Amidi’s doctrine of 
creation (2020). 


‘Endress 2006; Brentjes 2008. 
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Avicennism across the variety of scholarly circles and institutions of al-Amidi’s 
day.’ Furthermore, I argue elsewhere that a proper understanding of al-Amidi’s own 
approach to philosophy, in comparison with that of his peers, renders the notion that 
he was persecuted for his philosophical leanings and their impact on his theology a 
fallacy. In this study, by treating al-Amidi’s discussions of one aspect of Ibn Sina’s 
psychology, I provide a cross-sectional survey of his intellectual approach which 
illustrates that he cannot have been persecuted for his interest in philosophy alone. 

Al-Amidi’s works of kalaém, his Abkdr al-afkar fi usiil al-din (Unprecedented 
Thoughts on the Principles of Religion), and the shorter theological manual, Ghayat 
al-maram fi ‘ilm al-kalam (Endpoint of Aspirations in the Science of Theology), 
post-date his philosophical works. The first of these, al-Nur al-bahir fi l-hikam 
al-zaw@ahir (Brilliant Light on Splendid Wisdom), four out of five volumes of which 
are known to be extant, exhibits a commitment to the doctrines of Ibn Sina’s philo- 
sophical system, and broadly follows the structure of the latter’s Kitab al-Shifa’. 
Despite some controversy about the dating of the work, the date on the available 
manuscript places this as al-Amidi’s earliest work of philosophy; this is confirmed 
by analysis of the work’s contents.’ The work was probably composed during 
al-Amidi’s time in Baghdad, where the biographical accounts tell us he studied with 
a group of philosophers in the Karkh district. This is the only one of al-Amidi’s 
extant works in which he is clearly committed to those doctrines of Ibn Sina which 
can be described as theological; that is, to Ibn Sina’s conception of the nature of the 
world’s cause (his Necessary of Existence), and to his theory of creation as God’s 
beginningless emanation of existence to the world.* Better known is al-Amidi’s 
Kashf al-tamwihat fi Sharh al-Isharat wa-l-tanbihat, his metacriticism of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi’s (d. 606/1210) commentary on Ibn Sina’s al-Isharat wa-l-tanbihat. 
Although the work has been cited as an example of al-Amidi’s “mainstream 
Avicennism,” it in fact provides little indication of his own doctrinal commitments 
at the time of its authorship.? Rather, the work is devoted to highlighting logical 
errors in al-Razi’s commentary. Two works which better display al-Amidi’s own 
developing commitments are his Dagqd ig al-haqa’iq fi |-hikma (Subtle Truths on 
Philosophy) and his Rumuz al-kuniiz (Representing Treasures). Together, these 
works bridge the period of al-Amidi’s early commitment to Avicennan philosophy 
and his later promotion of the Ash‘arite creed. 


>As demonstrated in, for instance, Gutas 2011, Griffel 2011, and Shihadeh 2016. 
°In Hassan (2020). 
7For discussion of dating, see for instance Arif 2010: 213, and Hassan (2020); in particular, I argue 


that al-Amidi does not demonstrate awareness of al-RAzi’s responses to Ibn Sina, which suggests, 
along with the date on the extant manuscript, that the work pre-dates his Kashf al-tamwihat (dis- 


cussed below). 

This is not to say that al-Amidi’s Nar is nothing more than a summary of Avicennan philosophy. 
Al-Amidi takes a critical approach to, for instance, aspects of the ontology upon which Ibn Sina 
premises his doctrine of creation, including Ibn Sina’s notion of the ontological realness of possi- 
bility (Nar, 5.168—-70 and 226-27). 

°Gutas 2002: 84. 
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It is unfortunate that only the opening volume of the Daqa’iq, devoted to logic, 
is extant, in a manuscript which has been digitised at Princeton University. I was 
able, however, to obtain access to the only known extant manuscript of Rumiz 
al-kuniz present at the Suleymaniye Library in Istanbul.'° Though the work is short, 
and often tantalizingly brief in its consideration of major philosophical theories, it 
is testament to a moment in al-Amidi’s career when he remained open to Ibn Sina’s 
ideas and willing to accommodate them as long as they did not compromise any of 
the key tenets of Ash‘arism. In this general approach, the work’s agenda appears 
aligned with that of the Daqd ‘ig, which probably provides more comprehensive 
discussion of the themes covered. The two works are often cited together in 
al-Amidi’s later works of theology, for the sake of the interested reader who wishes 
to better understand the philosophical theories referred to (but almost always 
refuted) in al-Amidi’s works of kaldm.'! Telling is the fact that the Nar is never 
referred to in these later works of kalam, most probably because of the clear contra- 
diction between al-Amidi’s theological commitments in these two stages. 
Nevertheless, analysis of the respective contents of the Nur and Rumuz shows that 
the two works are nearly identical structurally, suggesting that al-Amidi probably 
depended, in his more theologically motivated and intellectually innovative Rumiz, 
on the discussions of Avicennan falsafa he had compiled in his earlier work.’ 
Analysis of the psychological contents of these works, specifically al-Amidi’s dis- 
cussions of the external faculty of vision (basr), will illustrate the extent and char- 
acter of al-Amidi’s Avicennism. 


9.3 Discussions of Vision in Ibn Sina and Classical Ash‘arism 


Discussions of sense perception reflect the highly disparate routes along which 
intellectuals of the classical Islamic world travelled to arrive at points of common 
interest, armed often with competing theories. In the case of Ibn Sina, the discussion 
of sense perception has as its broadest setting the goal of his philosophy as a whole, 
which is “to ascertain the realities of all things.”!? Ibn Sina’s psychology (in keeping 
with his Aristotelian heritage), falls within the remit of natural philosophy, a distinct 
science with its own subject matter, namely, the sensible body considered in relation 
to the change occurring within it.'* This makes the goal of natural philosophy for 
Ibn Sina the ascertainment of all realities connected with the body in its being sub- 
ject to motion. Both the animal and human souls are included within this scope, and 


'0My thanks to Dr. Yakoob Ahmed for his assistance with this. 

'' For instance, in discussion of the philosophers’ categories of accidents in Abkar, 3.10-11. 
'? Accordingly, the missing volume of the Nar probably treats psychological topics. 

3 Tbn Sina, Madkhal, 12. 

“Tbn Sina, Tabi ‘iyydt, 1.1, 7; cf. Najadt, 1.121; Madkhal, 14. 
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so the investigation of their faculties is pursued as part of this broader philosophi- 
cal drive. 

In the basic intromissionist standpoint of his theory of vision, Ibn Sina concurs, 
against the Platonist trend, with Aristotle.'> In general, Ibn Sina understands that 
each of the external sensory faculties receive the forms of their sense objects.!° In 
the case of heat, for instance, the sense of touch, which is distributed over the skin 
and flesh, receives the form of heat from an object external to it. Ibn Sina’s theories 
of sense perception are premised on his epistemological theory of form representa- 
tion (tamaththul) and abstraction (tajrid). In the psychological part of the Shifa’, 
before classifying various kinds of perception, Ibn Sind makes a general statement 
that “all perception is taking in the form of the thing perceived (akhdh sirat al- 
mudrak) in some manner.”!” The different levels of abstraction (asndf al-tajrid), 
pertain to the various ways in which the relevant forms relate to matter.'* In the case 
of material forms, perception occurs when a representation (mithdal) of the thing 
sensed (al-mahsis) is obtained in actuality by the relevant faculty, this being one 
level at which the form of the thing is received abstracted from its matter.'? It is 
rather intuitive that in the case of touch, for instance, something is received by the 
faculty of touch from without. Ibn Sina sets up the case of sight as a more contro- 
versial one, but one which does not differ from the process of form impression by 
which all other sense data are received.”” The controversy relates to a historical 
debate between proponents of intromissionist and extramissionist models of per- 
ception by sight. The former model, closest to our modern understanding of vision, 
theorises that rays are received from the object of sight into the eye of the perceiver. 
According to variations of the extramissionist model, maintained among many 
Platonists including Ptolemy, the eye emits beams to the object.”! Ibn Sina develops 
considerable arguments against the extramissionists, occupying much of the third 
book of the Psychology of his Shifa’ and also featuring in the Najat, some of which 
we will encounter in al-Amidi’s Rumiiz. 

Ibn Sina departs from Aristotle in aspects of his theory of vision, and specifically, 
in his theory of light, which he connects closely with his discussion of the faculty of 


'S For a detailed account of Ibn Sina’s theory of vision, see Hasse 2000: 107-23, and on his under- 
standing of sense perception in general, see for instance Hasse 2001, Sebti 2005, and McGinnis 2007. 
'6Tbn Sina, Najat, 2.6. 

Tbn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 2.ii, 59. 

'8Tbn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 2.ii, 60. 

Ibn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 2.ii, 63. 

°Tbn Sina, Najdt, 2.6. 

*!The two major variations of extramissionism which Ibn Sina distinguishes can be ascribed to 
Euclid and Galen; according to Ibn Sina’s summary, proponents of the Euclidian variation hold 
that linear rays go forth from the eyes like a cone, the point of which is the eye and the base of 
which the object, whilst proponents of the Galenic variation hold that the rays emitted from the 
eyes connect with luminous air, which becomes the instrument of vision. See Ibn Sina, Kitab al- 
nafs, 3.v, 113. For discussion, see Hasse 2000: 119-20. 
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sight.” For Aristotle, objects are perceived by the eyes when a certain medium inter- 
venes between the object and eye, and when this medium is transparent. The medium 
itself, for instance, air or water, has only the potential for transparency; when the 
medium is dark, the transparency has not been actualised and the object of percep- 
tion is not visible. Thus it is that for Aristotle, light is described as the actualisation 
of the transparent. By contrast, for Ibn Sina, air and water are always actually trans- 
parent. When the medium through which the object can be seen is dark, it is not 
because the transparency of the medium has not been actualised, but because of the 
absence of light. By Ibn Sina’s definition of terms, nur is specifically that light 
which is acquired from a luminous object, as opposed to dau’, which is the light 
possessed by luminous objects such as fire and the sun, of themselves.” Ibn Sina 
connects this to his theory of colour, arguing that objects whose light is acquired 
(mustafad) possess of themselves (fi dhatihi) colours which can be seen, whilst 
luminous bodies possess luminosity in place of colour.”* 

Ibn Sina’s theory of vision is, then, a distinctive development of Aristotle’s. Its 
epistemological and metaphysical context is his theory of forms and their represen- 
tation and abstraction, and it is because of this context that extramissionist theories 
of vision are alien to Ibn Sina’s psychology. Because of the contrary trend among 
Platonists, much of Ibn Sina’s focus in discussion of the faculty of vision is on the 
refutation of extramissionist theories of vision. His discussions of light are also 
independent of Aristotle and developed in relation to his theory of intromission. 

In using the terms ‘theology’ and ‘theologians’ of classical Ash‘arism, the pres- 
ence within this tradition of an ontology within which the constituents and work- 
ings of both the physical world and of its inhabitants are accounted for—that is, of 
both natural philosophy and psychology—is initially obscured. Indeed, the pres- 
ence of extensive physical theoretical discussions by kalam theologians has con- 
tributed to a scholarly debate over whether the tradition of kalam should be 
considered an independent philosophical tradition in its own right.” It appears 
true, however, that the driving agenda of classical Ash‘arite kalam is a theological 
one, and that theories concerning the nature of the physical world and of humanity 
provide the ontological premises for more strictly theological questions.” 
Questions relating to sense perception do not constitute an independent sub-field 


22Tbn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 3.i-ii. Hasse draws our attention to the non-Aristotelean aspects of Ibn 


Sina’s theory of vision, especially Ibn Sina’s insistence that light is independent of the translucent 
medium, in Hasse 2000: 107-23, and the following discussion depends on his reading of Ibn Sina. 
Ibn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 3.i, 91. For a discussion of the most appropriate English translations of 
the terms as defined by Ibn Sina, see Hasse 2000: 108-9. 

*4Tbn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 3.iii, 106. 

*5Dhanani describes kalam as a “philosophical metaphysics” to rival that of the faldsifa (1994: 
2-3), as does Sabra 2006, whereas Frank maintains that “the primary function of kalam [...] is to 
rationalise the basic beliefs of the Muslims as they are given in the Koran and the Sunna” (1992: 
22), and Shihadeh also emphasises the primacy of the theological objectives of kalam (2005: 144). 
67 demonstrate this in relation to the role of physical theory in works of classical Ash‘arism in 
Hassan (2020). It may well be that Mu'tazilism and Ash‘arism ought to be differentiated with 
regard to this question. 
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within the tradition but arise in a range of theological contexts. Furthermore, ques- 
tions of sense perception which do not impinge on or bolster theological doctrines 
are not generally treated. The major relevant contexts for the discussion of percep- 
tion are demonstrations that God perceives (ithbat al-idrak lillah), and specifically 
that He has attributes of vision (basr) and hearing (sam‘), and the question of 
whether or not God can be seen, a major point of theological interest because of 
Quranic suggestions of the possibility.’ 

Al-Amidi’s ultimate commitment is to the theological doctrines of the classical 
Ash‘arites. Yet equivalent materials within manuals of Mu'tazilism, the classical 
Islamic world’s other major school of rational theology, are an essential context, 
since al-Ash‘ari developed his theological system in direct response to that school. 
Al-Ash‘ari records al-Nazzam’s (d. c. 230/845) theory of vision in his Magqalat. 
Al-Nazzam denied the existence of a capacity called vision on the part of the per- 
ceiving agent. Rather, he claimed that the visible property of an object leaps into its 
perceiver, interpenetrating the agent.** Despite the apparent similarity with 
Aristotle’s intromissionist theory of vision (at least in contrast with the extramis- 
sionist alternative), al-Nazzam’s own theory of vision concurs with his physical 
theory more generally.” Its theoretical context is al-Nazzam’s notion that the world 
is entirely constituted of interpenetrating property-bodies—a theory against which 
later theologians reacted by the adoption and development of their version of atom- 
ism. In the case of vision al-Nazzam’s theory of interpenetration (mudakhala) is 
applied to mean that the property-body which is the colour of the visible object 
intermingles with the spirit (rh) of the perceiving agent. There does not appear to 
be any notion here of rays entering the eye of the perceiver (as in Aristotle and Ibn 
Sina’s intromissionism); as David Bennett notes “the only bodies involved are the 
spirit and the visible body.”*° 

As in so many areas of physical theory, al-Nazzam’s notion of vision is at odds 
with that of later Mu ‘tazilites. The generally endorsed theory of classical Mu'tazilism 
is extramissionist. In his Tadkhira, Ibn Mattawayh records for his school the follow- 
ing position on the perception of visible objects (al-mar ‘iyydt): 

the condition[s] for the perception [of such objects] by the eye are: that the sense [of sight] 

be sound; that the opening [of the eyes] occurs; that the object of sight is present, and that 


obstacles are removed. And the soundness of the sense [of sight] entails that rays are emit- 
ted from a [given] point of view (nugqtat al-ndzir).*' 


°7On God seeing and hearing, e.g. Ibn Firak, Mujarrad, 44. On seeing God, e.g. Ibn Firak, 
Mujarrad, 81-83; al-Juwayni, Irshad, 166-81. 


*8Al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 384. The term ‘property-bodies’ is coined by Bennett (2011), who offers 
the fullest reconstruction of al-Nazzam’s physical theories. See especially 80-85 on al-Nazzam’s 
theory of vision in its theoretical context. 


’ See van Ess 2016: 417-20 and 428-33, for the origins of al-Nazzam’s theory of interpenetration 
(mudhakala) in the thought of the early Imami theologian Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795—96). 


Bennett 2011: 81. 
3'Tbn Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 2.719. 
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A variety of discussions on vision ensue; Ibn Mattawayh records a debate over the 
Aristotelian position that the transparent medium of air must intervene as a medium 
between perceiver and object of perception, and for his part asserts that such a 
medium is not a condition for vision, on the basis that our eyes perceive darkness 
which is nothing more than “air devoid of light.” If air were a necessary medium for 
the perception of darkness, we would need to posit air supervening between the 
beholder and the dark air beheld.” The history of this position is interesting. For our 
purposes, however, it is the response of the Ash‘arites to extramissionism as received 
from the classical Mu'tazilites that concerns us in relation to al-Amidi. 

Al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936) leads his school in rejecting any account of vision which 
makes our ability to see dependent on anything beyond the direct and ongoing cre- 
ative power of God. The conditions of vision posited by the Mu'tazilites are from an 
ontological point of view secondary causes (asbab) of the occurrence of vision. 
Al-Ash‘ari’s theory of vision is part of his wholesale rejection of any kind of sec- 
ondary causality. Typically of al-Ash‘art’s works, in his Kitab al-Luma ‘, the discus- 
sion of vision occurs only in the strictly theological context of establishing that God 
sees. Here, al-Ash‘ari’s simple contention is that since the presence of life and the 
absence of impediments to perception are the only requisites to the presence of 
sight, God must see.*? 

Ibn Fiirak (d. 406/1015) provides a fuller account of aspects of al-Ash‘ari’s the- 
ory on vision in his Mujarrad Maqalat al-Ash ‘ari. He states that al-Ash‘ari held that 
atoms are perceived by touch or sight and accidents by the appropriate sense out of 
sight, touch, smell, taste, or hearing. Yet he also states that al-Ash‘art held to the 
possibility of every existent being perceived by sight and hearing.** Al-Juwayni (d. 
478/1085) is clear in his explication of al-Ash‘ari’s position (which he endorses) 
that it entails that accidents of perception are not by necessity associated with con- 
comitant categories of objects of perception; scents, for instance, are not by neces- 
sity objects of accidents of smell, nor colours of accidents of sight. Instead, 
according to the customary course of God’s action, colours are seen and sounds 
heard, scents are smelt and tastes tasted—but the only condition of the perception of 
an object by any of the senses is that it exist.*° The theological motivation behind 
this theory is the Ash‘arite belief that God, though he is not body nor substance, can 
be seen.*° 

Al-Ash‘arl unsurprisingly strenuously denies the conditions for vision main- 
tained by many classical Mu‘tazilites, both those external to the perceiver (among 
which, the presence of colour, the object of perception being within visible range, 


*?Tbn Mattawayh, Tadkhira, 2.726. 
33Al-Ash‘ari, Kitab al-Luma ‘, 25. 
Ibn Firak, Mujarrad, 40. 

3 Al-Juwayni, Irshad, 174, 177. 


*6Al-Ash‘ari also held that it is within God’s power to “create in our midst individuals and sounds 
for which he has not created within us concomitant accidents of perception,” which is to say that 
angels (for instance) qua existents are correctly described as visible; they are only not seen because 
of God’s decision not to create vision of angels in human agents (Ibn Ftrak, Mujarrad, 85). 
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and the object being of sufficient density), and those concerning the state of the 
perceiver, including the emission of rays of sight from the eyes. Additionally, 
al-Ash‘ari denies the necessity of any particular configuration (binya makhsiisa) of 
atoms in the perceiver. This entails a denial of the necessity of the eye as the organ 
of sight; rather, the accident of vision exists in a single atom, and it is possible that 
it could exist in such an atom in complete isolation from any other atom, allowing 
that single atom to see itself.°” 

Within the Ash‘arite version of the atomist ontology of kalam, vision, though it 
is an eternal attribute in the case of God, and a temporally originated accident in the 
case of man, must be defined identically in both cases in a manner which preserves 
God’s exclusive autonomy in every single event. 


9.4 Twelfth and Thirteen Century Responses to Ibn Sina 
on Vision 


Intellectuals of al-Amidi’s era, then, inherited highly distinctive and obviously con- 
tradictory theories of vision. Post-classical Ash‘arite discussions of this topic offer 
an insight into their authors’ approaches to the integration or otherwise of Ibn Sina’s 
thought on psychological questions which do not directly undermine the credal 
tenets of classical Ash‘arism. 

Before tracing the evolution of al-Amidi’s positions on vision, it is necessary to 
consider how his most significant predecessor, al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), and his 
contemporary, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), approach the matter, especially 
since, as we shall see, aspects of al-Amidi’s approach arise in direct response to that 
of al-Raz1. As Ayman Shihadeh has argued, al-Ghazalt is a theological pragmatist in 
his approach to the integration of falsaft theories and demonstrative methods into 
kalam.** His TahGfut is of course the clearest testament to those aspects of philoso- 
phy which he rejects—most prominently, the philosophical doctrine of eternal ema- 
nation, in light of his insistence that God must be ascribed agency as understood 
among the classical Ash‘arites.*° Yet implicitly and sometimes also explicitly, the 
work also indicates al-Ghazali’s accommodation of aspects of Avicennan falsafa. 
The eighteenth discussion in the work contains an accurate summary of Ibn Sina’s 


37Tbn Firak, Mujarrad, 83. Related to this is al-Ash‘ari’s anthropology, which is founded on a 
denial of any genuine unity aside from God; all other beings in existence are in fact no more than 
a configuration of atoms and their inherent accidents. As such, though the human is defined in rela- 
tion to the particular configuration of atoms by which the recognisable form of human comes 
about, this describes a phenomenon, and not a real unity. The presence of life is not dependent 
upon this configuration of atoms any more than the presence of vision is dependent upon the con- 
figuration of atoms in the eye. See Shihadeh (2012) for a study of classical Ash‘arite anthropology. 
38 Shihadeh 2005: 146-48. 


*° Al-Ghazalt famously proclaims belief in an eternal world among three counts upon which its 
proponents should be deemed apostates (Tahdfut, 7 and 226). 
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psychology, focussing almost exclusively, however, on the internal faculties.*° 
Subsequent to his summary, al-Ghazali states that “there is nothing in what they 
have mentioned that must be denied in terms of the religious law. For these are 
observed matters which God has ordained to flow according to habit.*' Though he 
goes on to deny Ibn Sina’s ability to demonstrate the immateriality of the human 
soul in relation to his theory of the estimative faculty (wahm), the statement just 
cited signifies his broad concession to the religious admissibility of Ibn Sina’s psy- 
chology, though not to its validity.” 

Al-Ghazali also demonstrates knowledge of Ibn Sina’s theory of vision in a sepa- 
rate theological context, namely in the course of disputing Ibn Sina’s notion that 
God knows all things in a universal way. One argument employed by al-Ghazali 
analogises from Ibn Sina’s theory of vision to argue that God’s knowledge of par- 
ticulars is not against the philosophers’ own principles. Specifically, he cites Ibn 
Sma’s claim that the positioning of a coloured body in front of the eye of its per- 
ceiver is the cause of the impression of the image of that body on the eye. Observing 
that in this case, an inanimate body is a cause of vision, al-Ghazali argues that the 
philosophers cannot exclude God’s knowledge of particulars on the basis that it 
entails that one thing be the cause of change in something else (in this case, a tem- 
poral occurrence causing knowledge in God).** Here, Ibn Sina’s theory of vision is 
no more than a tool, picked from his philosophical system and wielded against him 
in attack on a topic with far greater ramifications for al-Ghazali’s vision of 
God’s nature. 

Thus it is that al-Ghazali is little interested in Ibn Stna’s theories of the external 
senses for their own merit. Rather, as is his stated intention in this work, al-Ghazalt 
is a theological pragmatist, isolating an aspect of Ibn Sina’s theory which threatens 
to undermine Ibn Sina’s confidence in his own, theological, theory of the soul’s 
independence of the body. A similar attitude towards aspects of natural philosophy 
which have little theological bearing is evidenced in other works: in his Mungidh, 
al-Ghazali specifically criticises the theologians for having thought they were 
defending the faith by investigating “the realities of things,” delving into the inves- 
tigation of “substances, accidents and their properties” without it being relevant to 
their theology.” In his /gtisdd, he describes physical theory for its own sake as being 
“extraneous to the [main] objective” of the work.* 


“°Al-Ghazalt, Tahdfut, 178-81. 

“| Al-Ghazalt, Tahdfut, 181. 

* Al-Ghazali, Tahdfut, 182-83. For discussion of al-Ghazali’s denial of the need to posit an estima- 
tive faculty, see Black 1993. 

8 Al-Ghazalt, Tahdafut, 142. This is just one disjunct in a lengthy disjunction ad absurdum in which 
al-Ghazali also establishes his more contentious claim that change in God is not against the prin- 
ciples of the philosophers. 

“4 Al-Ghazalt, Munqidh, 33. 

* Al-Ghazalt, Igtisad, 28. See Nakamura 1993: 13-20 on al-Ghazili’s position on atomism and its 
relation to his theory of the soul. 
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Al-Razi’s discussions of vision across his works deeply contrast with those of 
al-Ghazali. It is now rather well understood that al-Razi is a pivotal figure in the 
reception of Avicennan falsafa into Ash‘arite kalam, and his treatment of vision 
illustrates the comprehensiveness of his philosophical project. Unlike al-Ghazallt, 
al-Razi appears to have a genuine interest even in topics with no clear theological 
bearing. And whilst the influence of Ibn Sina is keenly felt in al-Razi’s discussions 
of vision, he is no imitator of his predecessor but an independent philosopher with 
his own approach.*° Al-Razi treats vision in several of his works. In those works in 
which the focus is the explication and assessment of Avicennan philosophy (includ- 
ing the Mabahith, Mulakhkhas and his Sharh al-Isharat), al-Razi assesses the avail- 
able theories of vision. Following Ibn Sina, he identifies three theories in circulation, 
two of which are distinct versions of an extramissionist theory of vision, the third of 
which is Ibn Sina’s intromissionist point of view. For his part, however, he argues 
that these theories do not exhaust the possibilities; rather, as he claims in the Sharh, 
“vision is not an impression, but a relation (nisba idafiyya), which obtains between 
the faculty of sight and the object of perception when the necessary conditions are 
met.”*7 We will come across details of this discussion in relation to al-Amidi’s 
reception thereof in the Kashf. 

In his theological works, al-Razi shows a degree of pragmatism with respect to 
the discussion of vision. Yet his pragmatism is not in the manner of al-Ghazalt’s. In 
his Kitab al-Arba ‘in, where al-Razi’s agenda is set by the topics of classical 
Ash‘arism, he treats vision in the course of demonstrating God’s attribute of sight. 
Here, he does not insist on his school’s understanding of the capacity to see as 
attributable to all living beings and conditioned only on the presence of life. Yet 
neither does he, like al-Ghazali, casually accommodate Ibn Sina’s theory of vision 
as non-impingent on dogmatic tenets of theology. Instead, he presents a brief refuta- 
tion of the notion that vision is the process of the impression (here, ta thir) of the 
sense object (al-mahsis) upon the sense, with the primary intention of undermining 
the notion (attributed to “the philosophers”) that vision, being such an impression 
and therefore an attribute of body, cannot occur in the case of the immaterial God.** 
In this context, al-RAzi is not concerned with refuting the extramissionists, since 
their notion of vision is not problematic in the case of God who sees, nor with 
expressing an independent opinion on the subject of vision.” 


= = 


“©Tbrahim treats al-Razi’s discussions of vision in his doctoral thesis in relation to his reception of 
Ibn Sina’s epistemic principles. He argues convincingly that al-Razi was aware of and incorporat- 
ing aspects of Ibn al-Haytham’s (d. 430/1039) optics. See Ibrahim 2013a, Chapter 6, especially 
300-314. 

47A]-Razi, Sharh, 2.313. His Mabahith and Mulakhkhas treat vision independently of critique of 
Ibn Sina’s theory. See Ibrahim’s discussion in 20132013b: 307-12. 

‘SAl-Razi, Arba ‘in, 1.237-38. 

* An equivalent approach (in terms of the theological focus of al-R4zi’s discussion of vision) is to 
be found in the Matalib (volume 3). Here, al-R4zi offers arguments against the notion of form 
impression (3.187—88), but then provides arguments to the effect that form impression is distinct 
from perception (3.188—89). However, the primary focus is not on explicating the process of vision 
in humans, but on its relationship to the case of God, and al-Razi focuses on arguments for 
God’s vision. 
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Al-Razi, then, approaches the discussion of vision distinctly according to the 
project of each of his works. He is philosophically independent from Ibn Sina but 
also from the tradition of classical Ash‘arism. He formulates his own theory of 
vision, and expresses this clearly in works whose remit entails a more comprehen- 
sive philosophical quest for knowledge of all reality. Elsewhere, where his focus is 
on key theological doctrines, al-Rzi’s discussion of vision is subsumed to this goal, 
without being transformed. That is to say that whilst al-Razi obviously maintains 
his critique of Ibn Sina’s intromissionism, this does not find expression except with 
the limited objective of establishing that Ibn Sina’s objection to God’s possessing 
vision does not stand. Yet al-Razi appears to feel no compulsion to defend the 
Ash‘arite concept of vision in man as a directly created accident, nor of vision in 
God as an attribute consequent only to His life. He willingly departs from the limit- 
ing theocentricism of his school in this question. 


9.5 Al-Amidi on Vision 


I turn finally to al-Amidi’s discussions of vision. Because of the great variation 
between his approaches to the topic, it is best to treat each work separately. 
Al-Amidi’s philosophically-oriented works are not innovative in their discussions 
of vision, but they are an important context to the later discussions of his works of 
theology, and so they will be treated first. It will become clear that the issue of how 
best to approach those aspects of Avicennan philosophy which are not inherently 
theological is far from a settled question for al-Amidi. 


9.5.1 Kashf al-Tamwihat and Rumiz al-Kuniz 


As mentioned above, the Kashf is a generous witness of al-Amidi’s encounter with 
al-Razi’s reception of Ibn Sina. Predating al-Amidi’s works of falsafa and kalam 
except his Nur, and written in the context of competition for scholarly patronage, 
the work testifies both to al-Amidi’s close knowledge of al-Razi’s views on 
Avicennan philosophy, and to his strident intellectual opposition to his peer. The 
discussion of vision exemplifies al-Amidi’s approach. 

Al-Razi addresses Ibn Sina’s theory of vision in commenting on the discussion 
in the Isharat on what perception constitutes (mahiyyat al-idrak). In the Isharat, Ibn 
Sina posits that: “the perception of the thing is [this]: that the reality (hagiqa) [of the 
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thing] be represented (mumaththala) in the perceiver (al-mudrik).”°° Al-Razi pres- 
ents a multi-faceted analysis and critique of Ibn Sina’s theory, addressing the two 
major claims which he deems to lie behind Ibn Sina’s statement. The first is that 
perception only occurs upon the obtainment within the perceiver of the reality of the 
thing represented; the second, that perception itself is identical with (and not an 
occurrence pursuant from or conditional upon) the obtainment within the perceiver 
of this reality.>! 

Al-Amidi focuses particularly on two main parts of al-Razi’s discussion. In the 
first, al-Razi records and discusses a variety of historical objections to the notion 
that perception depends upon the obtainment within the perceiver of something of 
the reality of the thing perceived.* In the second, al-R4zi offers an original critique 
of the notion of form representation.** Al-Amidi does not distinguish between the 
two different levels of commentary. 

In citing historical proofs, al-RAzi treats both proofs which undermine the gen- 
eral theory of sense perception through impression, and those specific to the differ- 
ent kinds of perception. Under the category of proofs “which establish that vision 
does not require the impression of the forms of the objects seen,” al-R4zz lists proofs 
derived from various proponents of extramissionist theories of vision. One proof 
relates to the scale of an object and its perceiver. The argument goes: it is possible 
for the human to see an entire hemisphere (nusf kurat al- ‘dlam) (i.e. when looking 
up at the sky). But it is impossible for something large to be impressed upon some- 
thing small.°* Al-Amidi is little interested with the details of the arguments, since he 
believes that such objections are resolved by a correct understanding of what Ibn 
Sima means when he refers to the obtainment in the perceiver of the representation 
of what is perceived. He argues that objections to any aspect of Ibn Sina’s theory of 
perception premised on the impossibility of something large being impressed upon 
something small fail. This is because the impossibility 


is only entailed if that which is impressed (a/l-muntabi ‘) within the body [e.g. within the 
faculty of sight] is the reality of the external size [of the object of perception] (haqigat 
al-miqdar al-kharij) but this is not the case. Rather, that which is impressed is nothing other 
than the representation (mith) [of the object of perception].*° 


Tbn Sina, Ishardat, 2.3.7, 359; al-Razi, Sharh, 2.216-36 contains al-Razi’s response, and Kashf, f. 
87b-100b is al-Amidi’s rejoinder. For an excellent discussion of al-Razi’s commentary on this 
section in relation to his critique of other aspects of Ibn Sina’s epistemology, see Ibrahim 2013a: 
293-305. 

5! Al-Razi, Sharh, 2.217-18. This method, of determining first the theoretical claims of the Isharat, 
then treating each in turn, is typical of his approach in the work. Shihadeh (2016) and Wisnovsky 
(2013) have recently challenged the traditional assumption (based on al-TisiI’s comments) that 
al-Razi’s commentary on the /shdrdt is in fact an attack (see e.g. Endress 2006: 408; Heer 1992: 
111; Gutas 2002: 89). Shihadeh’s analysis of the structure of al-Razi’s Sharh demonstrates the 
numerous exegetical functions served by the text. 


* Al-Razi, Sharh, 2.219-26. 
3 AI-Razi, Sharh, 2.234. 

4 Al-Razi, Sharh, 2.224—25. 
5 Al-Amidi, Kashf, f. 96b. 
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Al-Amidi generally insists that nothing is lacking in Ibn Sina’s theory of represen- 
tation.°° In opening his discussion, al-Razi comments that according to Ibn Sina, 
“perception does not obtain except when the reality of the object of perception is 
obtained within the perceiver (‘and husiil haqigat al-mudrak fi ’l-mudrik).”*’ In 
developing one proof against form impression in general, al-Razi problematises the 
notion of representation by arguing that the reality (hagiqa) of what Ibn Sina 
describes as the “representation” and “form” of the object of perception must either 
be the reality of that object of perception, or other than it. Using the example of 
rotundity from the original proof, al-Razi thus argues that if the reality of represen- 
tation of rotundity obtained in the perceiver is the reality of rotundity itself 
(haqiqatuhu haqigat al-istidara), the perceiver must become rotund, since “there is 
no meaning to round (mustadir) except that in which rotundity is obtained.” But if 
other than rotundity itself, then the perception of rotundity does not entail the 
obtainment of rotundity.* 

Al-Amidi takes al-Razi’s development of a historical argument as al-Razi’s own 
point of view, and objects to its logic. He holds that the representation of rotundity 
is not identical to rotundity itself, asking: “the representation (mithdal) of the thing 
and its image (shabah)—how [is it that these] are the reality of that thing?’ And if, 
argues al-Amidi, the representation of the thing is not the thing itself, this only 
entails that the thing itself is not obtained in its perceiver, but Ibn Sina has only 
maintained that the representation of the thing is obtained. However, as is clear 
from al-Razi’s probing of what Ibn Sina means by representation, it is precisely this 
distinction in which al-R4zi is most interested. He is concerned with demonstrating 
that Ibn Sina has not sufficiently explicated how the essence of the thing relates to 
its representation. This means that his claim that Ibn Sina’s theory demands that 
perception occurs upon the obtainment of the reality of the object of perception 
within the perceiver is not an oversight, as al-Amidi seems to imply. Rather, it is a 
significant philosophical criticism. 

Throughout his meta-criticism, al-Amidi offers no comment on al-Razi’s posi- 
tive statement on vision as a relational state obtaining between the perceiver and 
object of sight. Yet despite the lack of positive philosophical content in al-Amidi’s 
treatment of Ibn Sina’s theory of vision and its reception by al-Razi, the Kashf 


**For Ibn Sina’s theory of representation, see his Kitab al-burhdn, 3.v (for an epistemological 
outline) and his Kitab al-nafs, 2.11 (on the various gradations of abstraction). See Sebti 2005 on the 
ontological status of the image in Ibn Sina’s thought, and Hasse 2001 and McGinnis 2007 on Ibn 
Sina’s theory of abstraction in connection to his theory of emanation. McGinnis also provides 


translations of key Avicennan texts on abstraction. 
57Al-Razi, Sharh, 2.217. 

8 Al-Razi, Sharh, 2.219-20. 

°° Al-Amidi, Kashf, f. 95a. 

Eg. Ibn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 3.vii, 137. 
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demonstrates his awareness of both, and is therefore important background to his 
discussions in his later works.*! 

In its extant volumes, the structure of al-Amidt’s Rumiz al-kuniiz is identical to 
that of his earliest work of philosophy, al-Nur al-bahir, and yet, by the time of his 
composition of the Rumiiz, al-Amidi demonstrates a fast commitment to the most 
prized doctrines of classical kalam, including the world’s creation ex nihilo. The 
manner in which al-Amidi approaches Ibn Sina’s psychology in the Rumiiz, how- 
ever, is illustrative of the intellectual project of the work, namely, to demonstrate the 
basic compatibility of falsafa and kalam. 

Al-Amidi commences the psychological part of the work without comment on its 
relation to the psychological contents of kalam. His introductory comments to the 
work as a whole guide the reader’s expectations with regard to the psychology that 
will be discussed. There, al-Amidi explains that his purpose in the work is to provide 
a concise but accurate summary of the teaching of the “Metaphysicians” (al- ‘ulama’ 
al-ilahiyyin). The importance of the work, al-Amidi stresses, is that certain contem- 
poraries have let a preoccupation with the fantastic sounding terminology of the 
philosophers distract them from attention to matters of the revealed law.” This 
recalls precisely the introduction to the Daqd@’iqg, where al-Amidi also states that 
many parts of falsafa, including most of its logic and natural philosophy, as well as 
aspects of its metaphysics, do not contradict the sound doctrine of “the Muslims.”® 
It is nowhere clear whether or not al-Amidi is concerned with the validity of those 
theories which are not theologically contentious. He certainly does not appear to 
offer original criticism of Ibn Sina’s opinions in such areas. Rather, he summarises 
without commentary, only offering critique where something is very obviously at 
stake from a theological perspective. It is difficult to ascertain al-Amidi’s own views 
on psychological matters in this context, because this is not his objective. 

Al-Amidi follows Ibn Sina in treating vision as one of five external faculties. The 
content of the discussion of vision reflects that of Ibn Sina’s Shifa’ and Najat. 
Al-Amidi defines sight (basr) as the faculty located in the hollow nerve in the eye, 
the function of which is “to perceive the images (ashbah) of bodies and colours 
which are impressed on the crystalline humour (al-rutuba al-jalidiyya) by the 
medium of the transparent.” He places some stress on explicating the necessity of 
the presence of the transparent medium, before refuting an alternative conception of 
the transparent. Al-Amidi cites the opinion that “there is no colourless body; those 
bodies which do not veil that which is behind them [are so] because of the multitude 
of outlets (kuthrat al-mandafidh).’™ This opinion is discussed by Ibn Sina in his 
Shifa in the course of his treatment of theories of colour and its origination, the 


61] explore the socio-political background to al-Amidi’s approach in the Kashf in a forthcom- 
ing paper. 

62 Al-Amidi, Rumizz, f. 1b. 

6 Al-Amidi, Daqd ‘ig, f. 1b. Al-Ghazali makes a similar distinction between aspects of the philo- 
sophical tradition that present no challenge to sound doctrine, and those which must be rejected 
(Tahdfut, 5-7). 

64 Al-Amidi, Rumiiz, f. 88a. 
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fourth of the eight sections in which Ibn Sina expounds his theory of vision and 
refutes alternatives. Al-Amidi’s response to the opinion is even more terse than his 
summary—he simply notes that “this entails the existence of void [space], and this 
is impossible.” This is a condensed summary of Ibn Sina’s own far more expansive 
refutation of the opinion.°” 

The brevity of al-Amidi’s treatment of an alternative conception of transparency, 
and of Ibn Sina’s response demonstrates that his goal in this part of the work is nei- 
ther to engage philosophically with the variety of theories of vision nor even to 
comprehensively represent Ibn Sina’s own philosophical engagements. Strikingly, 
al-Amidi fails to acknowledge the connections with the theory of colour maintained 
among the theologians. Colours, according to Muttazilites and Ash‘arites alike, are 
accidents, and for classical Ash‘arites, no colourless bodies exist. In demonstrating 
that substance cannot be devoid of any class of accidents or its contrary, al-Juwayni 
argues against the existence of colourless bodies, specifically treating the cases of 
water and air. In the case of air, al-Juwayni cites two positions; either air is not per- 
ceived at all (ghayr mudrik), or it is perceived, and is white in colour in daylight, but 
black in colour in darkness (al-Juwayni’s own opinion). In either case, al-Juwayni 
argues, air can be said to possess accidents of colour, since even if an accident of 
perception is not created for the colour of air, this does not entail the absence of 
colour.® Al-Amidi, even where he cites an opinion with connections to that of the 
classical Ash‘arites, does not acknowledge the presence within kalam of such dis- 
cussions. Though he sets out to demonstrate the compatibility of kalam and falsafa, 
al-Amidi does not seek to bring the ontologies and psychologies of both into real 
contact. Where no direct theological compromise is entailed by the teachings of Ibn 
Sina, al-Amidi is little concerned, in this work, with the ways in which Avicennan 
philosophy impinges upon the physical and psychological theories of classi- 
cal kalam. 

Much of the subsequent discussion is occupied with al-Amidi’s record of Ibn 
Sima’s arguments in refutation of extramissionism and defence of intromissionism. 
In all this, there is little indication of al-Amidi’s encounter with al-R4z1’s reception 
of Ibn Sina’s theory of perception as witnessed in the Kashf. The only indication of 
that background is a discussion al-Amidi includes in which he stresses that the 
impression of the forms of objects on the lens “does not entail that anything of the 
object of vision [is transferred] to the faculty of vision.” Rather, it is only the like- 
ness (shabah) of the object perceived which is impressed. This does not go beyond 
Ibn Sina’s own statements, but its inclusion may reflect the background of al-Amidi’s 


bn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 3.iv, 105. 

6 Al-Amidi, Rumiiz, f. 88a. 

Ibn Sina, Kitab al-nafs, 3.iv, 111-12. 
68 Al-Juwayni, Shamil, 214. 

69 Al-Amidi, Rumiiz, f. 88b 
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encounter with al-Razi’s critique.”” Overall, here in the Rumiiz al-Amidi is a prag- 
matist, freely explicating Ibn Sina’s theory of vision, since it does not, to his thinking 
at this stage in his career, threaten the foundational tenets of the theological tradition 
with which he now proclaims allegiance. 


9.5.2. Abkar al-afkar and Ghayat al-maram 


In al-Amidi’s theological works, there is a radical inversion of his approach to 
Avicennan falsafa in the Rumiiz. Where there he was accommodating, here he is 
strongly opposed to that system of thought, reactionary and conservative in his 
adherence to the norms of classical Ash‘arism. I show in my monograph that despite 
his general opposition to both the philosophers and to those he believes to have 
strayed too far into their ways, al-Amidi is in fact deeply influenced by his exposure 
to Ibn Sina in several respects. In relation to the discussion of perception, however, 
the imprint of falsafa on al-Amidi’s thought is felt primarily in his opposition to Ibn 
Sima’s theory of vision. 

One of the ways in which post-classical Ash‘arism bears the mark of its encoun- 
ter with Avicennism is in the restructuring of theological summae to reflect the 
philosophical concerns of Ibn Sina. Heidrun Eichner has shown the importance of 
al-Razi for this development in relation to the disentanglement of the discussion of 
general metaphysical questions, among later Ash‘arites, from theology proper.”! 
Another feature of later summae, also innovated by al-R4zi, is the isolation of natu- 
ral philosophy from theology proper. This allows later Ash‘arites to treat questions 
pertaining to the physical world in a more comprehensive manner than their classi- 
cal predecessors, and also for free and serious engagement with a variety of differ- 
ent natural philosophies.” Al-Iji’s enduringly influential Mawdwif is a prime 
example. In the fourth mawgaf, al-Iji treats “Substance (al-jawhar).” Within this, 
following Ibn Sina, the discussion of the human soul and of sense perception 
occurs.”’ I discuss elsewhere the fact that al-Amidi extricates the discussion of the 
physical world from his discussions of the deity in his Abkar, treating the former 


Tn al-Amidi’s discussion of God’s attributes in this work (a context in which perception is nor- 
mally discussed in works of kalam) he summarises Ibn Sina’s arguments against God’s having 
attributes additional to his essence, then offers objections to the premises of these arguments. 
Discussion of perception does not arise. As elsewhere, in his focus on determining the theologi- 
cally admissible and inadmissible aspects of Avicennan philosophy, and on undermining the latter, 
al-Amidi does not bring the two traditions into real engagement with one another (Rumiiz, f. 
109a—110a). 

7 Eichner 2007, especially 150-54. 


On this, see Hassan 2020. Despite the separation of major theological (jalil) and ‘subtle’, non- 
theological (daqiq) questions in al-Ash‘ari’s Maqaldt, all the major manuals of classical Ash‘arism 
overtly subsume the discussion of the physical world under the defence of theological doctrine. 


7 AL-Ijt, Mawagqif, 229-42. 
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under the category ‘the Possible Existent’, and the latter, ‘the Necessary Existent’. 
Yet unlike al-Razi and those who followed him, al-Amidi is conservative in treating 
only the standard physical theoretical topics of classical Ash‘arism. As a result, 
though Ibn Sina’s alternative theories arise often and are strongly contested, 
al-Amidi’s discussions of Avicennan philosophy are restricted to standard kalam 
contexts, and this often precludes genuine engagement with the points of difference 
between the theories at hand. 

Avicennan psychology is not, then, treated as a sub-field of natural philosophy, 
as in al-Ij1’s Mawagif, but arises only as an alternative to sound doctrine in the stan- 
dard classical Ash‘arite contexts for the discussion of sense perception. It is discus- 
sion of “the location of the created accident of knowledge and of its non-endurance” 
which provides a focus for al-Amidi’s summary of Ibn Sina’s theories on sense 
perception—and for their subsequent refutation. Al-Amidi’s expression of Ibn 
Sma’s theory of vision here in the Abkar is worded similarly to the equivalent sec- 
tion in the Rumiz, where, however, we have seen that he offered no objection. He 
writes that according to the philosophers, the location of knowledge of particulars is 
“corporeal faculties inhering within specific parts of the body,” vision being “an 
expression of a faculty located in the hollow nerve of the eye, the function of which 
is to perceive the images of luminous or illuminated coloured bodies impressed on 
the lens by way of a transparent medium.” Here in the Abkar, al-Amidi denies that 
any “particular structure (binya makhsitisa)” is requisite to sense perception; “rather, 
each atom of the atoms of the human body, should [an accident of] perception or 
knowledge inhere within it, is perceptive and knows by [means of that accident].’” 
This amounts to an outright denial of any explanation of sense perception—vision 
or otherwise—which goes beyond the direct creative power of God. It is precisely 
the occasionalism of al-Ash‘ar. 

Elsewhere, in establishing the permissibility of seeing God, al-Amidi again 
argues for the classical Ash‘arite conception of vision. Inherent to this is opposition 
to both Ibn Sina’s intromissionism and the extramissionism of the Mu'tazilites. He 
states his position: 


perception by seeing is not by the emission of anything from the [faculty of] vision to the 
object of vision, nor by the impression of the form of the object of vision in the [faculty of 
vision], nor does it depend upon reflection, nor the contact of bodies, nor upon a particular 
[bodily] structure. Rather, it is a ma ‘nd which God creates in the particular senses according 
to the course of his habit, and should God create perception in the heart, or in any other 
[bodily] organ, this would be permissible.”° 


The term ma ‘nd infamously resists translation, yet al-Amidi’s use of the term here 
reflects the standard Ash‘arite conception of the process by which God creates per- 
ception in the human agent, that is, by creating an instance of perception for each 
concomitant object of perception, which renders its substrate seeing. Thus the 


™ Al-Amidi, Abkar, 1.108. 
® Al-Amidi, Abkar, 1.110. 
76 Al-Amidi, Abkar, 1.514. 
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ma ‘nda to which al-Amidi refers here is the accident of vision which God creates.” 
In these parts of the work, al-Amidi appears untouched by the alternative psychol- 
ogy with which he was so well acquainted earlier in his career. 

A further context in which the discussion of vision arises is in defence of the 
Ash‘arite position that God sees and hears. In this section, the importance of his 
opposition to al-Razi for al-Amidi’s theological project is clear. The focus of the 
section, as in the equivalent part of the Ghaya, is on evaluation of proofs proffered 
by classical and contemporary Ash‘arites. Prominent with the section is al-Amidi’s 
critique of the standard classical Ash‘arite proof for God’s sight and hearing. This 
proof argues that since the only prerequisite to vision and hearing in a given sub- 
strate is the presence of life in the substrate, and since God is living, God must see 
and hear. This is extensively critiqued on a logical basis by al-Amidi. His basic 
contention is that the proof relies on qgiyas al-tamthil (syllogism by analogy), but 
fails to demonstrate the presence of something in which the two constituents of the 
analogy are common (ma ‘nd ‘am lahuma).” A\-R4zi, too, is critical of the classical 
proof for God’s sight and hearing, and many of his arguments are closely compa- 
rable to al-Amidi’s.” 

Poignantly, al-Amidi then critiques “‘a certain Ash‘arite” who relies upon scrip- 
ture in establishing God’s sight and hearing. This is a very clear reference to al-Raz1, 
who concludes his critique of the classical proof by stating: “let us adhere, in estab- 
lishing that God Most High is hearing and seeing, to convincing scriptural proofs, 
and not insist on using these weak, obscure premises.”*° Al-Amidi’s response to the 
one who uses scriptural proofs in this question is that such sources “do not provide 
certainty [...] and adhering to them, [which is] his approach in establishing the 
essential attributes of God—T[a question] which demands certainty—is forbidden.”*! 
Subsequently, al-Amidi offers his own proof for God’s sight and hearing, and 
defends it extensively.* In this context, he offers arguments against intromissionist 
and extramissionist theories.** Here, al-Razi’s influence is felt once more in the 
distinction al-Amidt draws, prior to refuting Ibn Sina’s theory of vision, between the 


The term ma ‘nd resists translation partly because of its use in a wide variety of ontological con- 
texts. Much new work is being done on the subject in, for instance, Key 2018. Shihadeh (2012: 
444) uses the expression “entitative determinant” to translate the term as used by classical 
Ash‘arites with respect to the accident of life, which when present in the substrate, determines that 
it is a living being. The same translation would be appropriate in the present context. 

78 Al-Amidi, Abkar, 1.401402; Ghdya, 122. 

” See for instance al-Razi, Arba ‘in, 1.239-42; Matalib 3.193-96. 

8 Al-Razi, Arba ‘in, 1.242. 

8! Al-Amidi, Abkar, 1.410. 

8 Al-Amidi, Abkdr, 1.411; 411-16 (anticipated objections); 417-35 (counter-arguments). 
Al-Amidi uses a single proof to establish all of God’s essential attributes (Abkar, 1.276-77), and 
refers to it here in the case of God’s sight and hearing, defending it against “objections specific to 
this case.” It is premised firstly on the notion that each of the attributes (life, speech, and so on) is 
an attribute of perfection, and secondly on the impossibility of the creator being lesser than his 
creation (the humans in possession of these attributes) in perfection. 


83 Al-Amidi, Abkar, 1.428-32. 
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notion of the impression of forms as being identical with perception, and the idea 
that it is a condition for perception.** We know from the Kashf that al-Amidi is well 
aware of al-Razi’s problematisation of Ibn Sina’s identification of sense perception 
with form impression. Whilst he makes no acknowledgement of al-R4zi’s part in 
drawing this distinction, nor engages his analysis of this point, it seems plain that 
al-Razi’s analysis of Ibn Sina is behind this statement. 

Striking here is the contrast between al-Amidi and al-Razi’s approaches. Both 
al-Razi and al-Amidi consciously oppose intromissionist and extramissionist theo- 
ries of vision. For al-Razi, this paves the way for his suggestion of a third possible 
explanation of perception, namely as a relational state. For al-Amidi, however, the 
only valid explanation demands the constant and unrestricted creative action of 
God. In resisting the restructuring of his theological summa to accommodate treat- 
ment of Avicennan psychology other than in the context of the defence of postulates 
of classical Ash‘arite doctrine, al-Amidi evades serious engagement with that psy- 
chology. It appears that al-Amidi’s continuation of the parameters of discussion set 
by his predecessors is an aspect of his refusal to give credence to the alternative 
system within his context. In this, his thought contrasts with that of al-Razi, who 
experiments with new structures for philosophical-theological discussion. With ref- 
erence to another aspect of al-Razi’s critique of Avicennan psychology, al-Amidi 
describes al-R4zi as “a certain philosophising latter-day [theologian] (ba ‘d mutafal- 
safat al-muta’akhkhirin).”* His own conservative response in his later works may 
be motivated in part by opposition to what he sees as the excessively philosophising 
nature of al-R4zi’s theology. 


9.6 Conclusions 


Thanks both to the way in which Ibn Sina Islamicised the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion, and in large part to al-Ghazalt’s serious engagement with Ibn Sina, theologians 
after al-Ghazali were forced to take a stance in relation to that tradition. Aspects of 
Ibn Sina’s philosophy (such as his notion of necessary existence) were so theologi- 
cally compelling that their adoption was almost inevitable. Others were so problem- 
atic (such as his understanding of creation, or his denial of God’s knowledge of 
particulars) that they elicited a fierce reaction. Ibn Sina’s theory of vision, whilst 
philosophically interesting and innovative in relation to his Aristotelian and 
Neoplatonic heritage, seems at first theologically innocuous. There is nothing 
immediately at stake from the perspective of the theologian concerned primarily 
with defending a particular vision of God’s character. Nevertheless it seems that Ibn 


84 A]-Amidi, Abkdr, 1.428. The same distinction is expressed in his later theological manual, 
Ghayat al-maram, where he argues against vision “either by way of impression and representation 
or by the transfer of something of the object of sight” (Ghdya, 132). 


== 


85 Al-Amidi, Abkar, 1.109, in relation to al-R4zi’s claim that the faculties are only tools of the souls 
perception, and not themselves perceptive, on which, see Ibrahim 2013a: 298-99. 
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Sima’s theory of vision did, in some respects, deeply threaten the Ash‘arite concep- 
tion of God’s relation to existents in the created world. 

Al-Amidi’s is a career of experimentalism in relation to Avicennism. He begins 
with a straightforward commitment to Ibn Sina’s philosophy, and should the fifth 
volume of the Nar one day be discovered, one would fully expect to find al-Amidi 
endorsing Ibn Sina’s theory of vision therein. In the Kashf we witness al-Amidi’s 
encounter with an intellectual both more critical and independent of Ibn Sina, and 
more philosophically innovative than he. His response is testament to his intellec- 
tual opposition to al-Razi far more than it is to his own philosophical ideas. In rela- 
tion to the discussion of vision, al-Amidi defends the more general principles of 
form representation which underlie Ibn Sina’s intromissionist claims, but without 
seriously engaging al-Razi’s objections or alternative theory. 

In the Rumiiz, al-Amidi, now a committed theologian, experiments with a stance 
of tolerance towards Ibn Sina’s theory of vision, and all other aspects of his philoso- 
phy (including his theory of matter’s infinite divisibility, for instance), which do not 
directly challenge the fundamental classical Ash‘arite doctrines of creation and of 
God’s attributes. The work is further testament, if more is needed, to the prevalence 
of Ibn Sina as the paradigmatic philosopher of the post-Classical Islamic world. 
More pointedly, the discussion of vision in the Rumiiz demonstrates one possible 
posture towards Ibn Sina that was in some cases assumed by post-classical Ash‘arite 
theologians in relation to aspects of that systems which were considered to have no 
direct doctrinal implications—namely, a posture of uncommitted tolerance. 

Yet this kind of pragmatism is not philosophically nor theologically compelling. 
In the Abkar, where al-Amidi reverts to a position of outright opposition to all 
aspects of the worldview of the philosophers, we see that his failure to depart from 
the paradigms of classical Ash‘arism precludes effective engagement with that 
worldview. 

The complex web of challenges Avicennan philosophy presented to the tradition 
of kalam called for active, critical engagement with all aspects of that philosophy, 
and a willingness to progress from outdated structures and paradigms—and indeed 
from doctrines which were no longer considered Qur’anically mandated. Meaningful 
dialogue of this kind was achieved in the works of al-Razi. Yet al-Amidi’s discus- 
sions of vision are significant in themselves for what they reveal of the philosophi- 
cal decisions facing theologians in light of the challenges brought by Ibn Sina to the 
well-established beliefs of classical Ash‘arism. 
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Chapter 10 ®) 
Setting One’s Sights on Sight: chee 
Observations on Sense Perception in Sayf 
al-Din al-Amidi 


Jon McGinnis 


Abstract This chapter considers the possible philosophical motivation driving 
al-Amidi’s theory of vision as it appears in his Kashf, which is a super-commentary 
on Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s commentary on Avicenna’s [shardt. It suggests how cer- 
tain advancements in medieval Islamic theories of vision (like the punctiform analy- 
sis of light) affected theories of cognition as well as how developments in one’s 
theory of cognition (such as the rejection of the assimilation theory of perception) 
affected one’s theory of vision. The chapter concludes with an alternative explana- 
tion to that of Laura Hassan for al-Amidi’s apparent rejection of his earlier theory 
of vision. 


10.1 Introduction 


Laura Hassan’s chapter “Sense Perception in Sayf al-Din al-Amidi: A Theologian’s 
Encounter with Avicennan Psychology” provides an excellent survey of the theories 
of vision of both classical and early post-classical philosophers and theologians in 
the medieval Islamicate world. The survey serves to contextualize the distinct, even 
conflicting, discussions about vision by Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (55 1/1 156-63 1/1233), 
who early in his career seemed to endorse the view of the philosophers, but later 
embraced that of the theologians. In this chapter, I provide further context concern- 
ing medieval Islamic theories of vision and additionally suggest that al-Amidi’s 
apparent about-face from a philosophical approach to a theological one may be less 
doctrinally motivated than an indication of a more general methodological tendency 
among late classical and post-classical thinkers in the Islamicate world. 
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10.2. Pre-Avicennan and Avicennan Theories of Vision 
and Cognition 


In Sects. 9.3 and 9.4, Hassan nicely summarizes the various visual theories preva- 
lent before al-Amidi. She presents the ancient intromission view of Aristotle and the 
extramission view of Ptolemy (and, one might add, Galen), Avicenna’s reconceptu- 
alization of the Aristotelian view, and then the extramissionist position of classical 
Muttazilites and finally the occasionalist view of vision, which classical Ash‘arites 
favored. What is particularly illuminating is how Hassan contextualizes the various 
positions of the theologians within the two related issues of, one, whether God can 
be seen (which certain Qur’anic passages suggest) and, two, whether God has, or 
even can have, the attribute (sifa) of vision. Here it is enough to note that this latter 
issue, once generalized into the question of what attributes can truthfully be predi- 
cated of God, was one of the most important philosophico-theological problems 
addressed in the classical Islamic period. Thus, the theological motivation for devel- 
oping or endorsing a particular theory of vision is obvious: if vision is the effect of 
some causal relation between the seer and a visible object, wherein the visible 
object in some sense essentially causes vision, then God, who is uncaused in any 
way, cannot literally have the attribute of vision, but has it only metaphorically. I 
might further add that philosophers, like Avicenna, would have found it theologi- 
cally damnable to suggest that God, in a way similar to our seeing, sees things (other 
than the divine essence). That is because such a view potentially jeopardizes divine 
simplicity (tawhid). For Avicenna, the act of non-metaphorically seeing would 
require that there are three distinct visual factors within God: God as seer, the divine 
act of seeing (particularly something other than the divine essence) and the repre- 
sentation or image within the divine mind of what is seen. This is just to add one 
further theological motivation to the one Hassan already nicely presents. 

Hassan is less forthcoming about the possible philosophical motivation for 
developing or endorsing a particular theory of vision. Citing Avicenna, she identi- 
fies the philosophers’ motivation with the goal “to ascertain the realities of all 
things” (p. 164). In general, this claim is certainly true, but there is a more specific 
motivation too. Starting at least as early as Plato and Aristotle, philosophical theo- 
ries of intellectual perception (in both the ancient Greek- and medieval Arabic- 
speaking worlds) were modeled on theories of sensory perception and particularly 
theories of vision (cf. Plato, Republic 6, 507A—509 c and Aristotle, De anima 3.4—5). 
Consequently, changes in one’s optical theory frequently had ramifications for one’s 
theory of cognition and vice versa. 

There were major changes occurring in optical theory at the time Avicenna was 
writing, particularly in the punctiform analysis of light and how reflected light rays 
could form an image or representation on the retina. The scientific issue at stake was 
whether vision involved something entering into the eye, such as the sensible form, 
which acts upon the optical system to produce vision (the intromission theory of 
vision) or whether something is emitted from the eye, such as an optical ray or opti- 
cal pneuma, which by contacting the sensible objects produces vision (the 
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extramission theory of vision). The extramission theories of Euclid (fl. 300 CE) and 
Ptolemy (c. 100 CE-c. 170 CE) seemed to have a decided mathematical advantage 
over intromission theories, since the rays that the eye emitted formed an optical 
cone. Subsequently, various visual phenomena like perspective—specifically, why 
objects at a distance appear smaller—could be given a mathematical explanation. In 
the case of perspective, the smaller the angle through which an object is observed, 
the smaller it appears. By the year 1000, scientists and philosophers in the Islamicate 
world were developing intromission theories of light that could also avail them- 
selves of these mathematical analyses. The emphasis now was on a theory of light. 
Rays of light, it was argued, reflected off every point of a sensible object in every 
direction. These reflected rays could impinge upon the eye so as to form a cone, thus 
subsequently allowing for the mathematical analyses which had given the extramis- 
sion theory its edge. 

Al-Biriini (362/973-c. 442/1050) notes some of these changes in his correspon- 
dence with the young Avicenna; Avicenna’s contemporary, Ibn al-Haytham 
(354/965-430/1040) gives them their most scientifically rigorous presentation in his 
optics (Kitab al-Manazir); and the mature Avicenna popularizes them in book three 
of his own psychology of the Shifa’. Such changes to the theory of vision inevitably 
affected Avicenna’s own theory of cognition.! As noted earlier, virtually all earlier 
theories of cognition likened it to vision. They also noted that just as vision requires 
light, and particularly the light of the sun; likewise cognition requires something 
like the sun. Avicenna was no different, except now he had a fully developed theory 
of light to explain the role of the cognitive versions of light and the sun. The details 
need not bother us. Suffice it to say that for Avicenna a separate intellectual sub- 
stance, which he dubbed “the Active (or Agent) Intellect” (‘agl fa ‘‘al), emanates 
intelligibles in much the same way that the sun emanates light and that these emana- 
tions impinge upon the intellect in much the same way that light rays impinge upon 
the eye. 

Additionally, however, and on independent grounds, Avicenna developed an 
alternative view of intellectual perception. His alternative position comes in the 
context of a vehement rejection of a particularly popular interpretation of the 
Aristotelian theory of cognition, which Avicenna ascribed to Porphyry.” Porphyry’s 
interpretation of Aristotle claims that in the act of cognition, the intellect takes on 
the form of the thing known so as actually to become the thing known, at least for- 
mally; this position is sometimes dubbed “the assimilation theory.” In contrast, for 
Avicenna, in the act of knowing, the soul receives an abstract (mujarrada) version 
of the form as if the soul were a place for it (makan li-ha). The important point is 
that for Avicenna, in cognition, the soul does not become or obtain in the manner of 
a substrate the reality of the thing known. Hence, assuming that one’s theory of 
vision ideally maps onto one’s cognitive theory (and again Avicenna thought he 
could show that it did), then given Avicenna’s preferred interpretation of the act of 


'See McGinnis 2013. 
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cognition, the eye in seeing need not become the reality of the thing seen, as in cer- 
tain interpretations of Aristotle, like that of Richard Sorabji.* Consequently, a rea- 
sonable interpretation of Avicenna’s theory of perception would be that when the 
perceiver receives, obtains or is impressed with some perceptible form, it happens 
not in some absolute way so as to become the thing perceived, but in some relative 
way. On this interpretation, perception would be, or at least essentially would 
involve, a relative state (hala idafiya) between the perceiver and the thing perceived. 
I would like to suggest that al-Amidi in his response to objections from Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (544/1149-606/1210) begins to lay down the groundwork for just such a 
relational interpretation of Avicenna’s account of perception, which Nasir al-Din 
al-Tust (597/1201-672/1274) will subsequently develop. 


10.3. Post-Avicennan Theories of Vision and Cognition 


Let me quickly repeat al-Razi’s critique of Avicennan perception (idrak), which 
Hassan has admirably presented. Al-R4zi understands Avicenna’s theory of percep- 
tion to require the perceiver to obtain (Ausil) the reality (haqiqa) of the perceived 
object; call this the “obtainment theory.” Al-R4zi’s objection then runs: if, on the 
one hand, the perceiver obtains the reality of what is perceived, it would become the 
very thing perceived, which Avicenna rejects. On the other hand, if the perceiver 
obtains something other than the reality, there is not perception, at least not given 
the Avicennan theory of perception under consideration. For the perceiver must 
either obtain the reality of what is perceived or obtain something other than that 
reality; yet both options are in some way inconsistent with the theory, so Avicenna’s 
account of perception is inconsistent, or so the objection runs. 

Al-Amidi responds to the dilemma by claiming that what is obtained in the act of 
perception is a representative likeness or model (mithal) of the reality, which does 
not entail that the perceiver becomes the thing perceived. Hassan rightly presses 
al-Amidi on this point (Sect. 9.5.1). I take her concern to be this: Is a mithdl the 
reality of what is perceived or something other than that reality? If it is the reality, 
then the perceiver becomes the thing perceived, whereas if it is not, there is not 
perception. Al-Amidi’s response is seemingly wanting, for the original dilemma 
appears to re-emerge. Or does it? 

When al-Razi presents Avicenna’s theory of perception as it is found in the 
Ishardt, he cites it thusly: “The perception of a thing is that its reality (hagiqatuhu) 
is a representation/model (mutamiththalat*") in the perceiver [...].’ Al-Razi’s pre- 
sentation, however, is incomplete and omits a part of Avicenna’s account of perceiv- 
ing. Avicenna’s whole account runs: “The perception of a thing is that its reality is 
a representation/model in the perceiver which that by which there is perception 
observes (yushahiduha ma bihi yudriku).” Al-Razi considers the omitted material to 
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be a second independent element of Avicenna’s theory of perception, which he con- 
siders as qualifying the core notion. He considers it only at the end of his discussion 
after dealing with what he takes as the essential element of the theory, namely, that 
perception is an obtainment (Ausil) of the reality or the form of what is perceived. 

Al-Amidi, in contrast, seems to take the omitted phrase as integral to Avicenna’s 
account. A mere obtainment of whatever—whether the sensible form or reality or 
representation—is not perception, but a condition (shart) or medium (mutawassit) 
for perception. The reason al-Amidi gives for rejecting al-Razi’s interpretation of 
Avicenna is that, in the case of sight, it would entail double vision. That is because 
if perception simply is obtaining the sensible form or reality or representative like- 
ness—that is, having it impressed upon the sensory organ—then when one looks at 
some object, one should see two of the object. The conclusion follows from the 
obtainment theory, since the representation of the object is impressed upon both 
eyes. Each eye individually obtains the impression or sensible form and so, given 
this account of perception, there should be two acts of perception and so two see- 
ings, which is phenomenally false. Avicenna himself observed this point about dou- 
ble vision in the De anima of the Shifa’.4 Al-Razi points to the problem of double 
vision, but for him it is evidence against Avicenna’s account of perception in terms 
of the obtainment of a sensible form. Al-Amidi likewise appeals to the issue of 
double vision but now to show that, contrary to al-Razi, Avicenna’s account of per- 
ception cannot be cashed out solely in in terms of obtainment. In its place, al-Amidi 
in effect stresses the role of that by which there is perception, which is Avicenna’s 
original language, but which al-Amidi calls the perceptive power (qawa mudrika), 
namely, the soul.° The soul must observe, witness or be aware of the representation 
if there is to be perception. Consequently, perception no longer becomes simply the 
obtainment of a reality or likeness as al-Razi would have it, but a mediation between 
the perceiver and the perceived object via the representative likeness. 

The above discussion occurs within the context of al-Amidi’s response to another 
objection that al-Razi raises against Avicenna. Al-Razi accuses Avicenna of com- 
mitting a false dichotomy in arguing for his preferred theory of vision. Avicenna’s 
general argument, as al-Razi understands it, assumes that vision is either by extra- 
mission or intromission, the two theories discussed above. Avicenna shows that the 
various forms of extramission theories of vision are false, and thus concludes that 
the intromission theory must be true. Al-Razi, as Hassan notes (p. 180), simply 
charges Avicenna with not considering the possibility that perception involves a 
relational state (hala nisbiya idGftya, literally, “a relationally relative state’’).° Thus, 
Avicenna’s original dichotomy is not exhaustive, and so his proof is invalid. 

I would like to propose that when al-Amidi emphasizes that it is the mithdl or 
representative likeness that is obtained in vision, he has not missed the thrust of 
al-Razi’s charge that Avicenna commits the fallacy of a false dichotomy, as Hassan 


4 Avicenna, al-Nafs/al-Shifa’ 3.5, 151. 
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seems to suggest, but that he is responding directly to that charge. Al-Amidi, I sub- 
mit, is suggesting that Avicenna’s account of perception is not merely an intromis- 
sion theory, but a relational one as well. Intromission explains how the representative 
likeness is obtained, and then through the mediation of that representative likeness 
there is a relation between the perceiving power and the perceived object. Al-Razi’s 
objection, namely, that Avicenna does not consider a relational account of percep- 
tion, fails given this interpretation of Avicenna, for not only does Avicenna consider 
it, he also adopts it. 

Admittedly, al-Amidi is not as explicit as one might hope in developing his 
response; however, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, who was a younger contemporary of 
al-Amidi, is explicit. “Perception happens to have two relations (iddfatdni), one of 
which is to the one having perception and the second to the thing perceived.” 
Al-Tisi then continues and develops al-Amidi’s point about mediation and the 
importance of observing the perceived object. Al-Tusi even responds to an objection 
that “observing” (mushdhada) is a kind of perception, which, if so, would render 
al-Tiisi’s preferred interpretation of Avicenna circular. Again, al-Amidi makes none 
of these points as explicitly as al-Tusi will; however, I do believe that the germ for 
all of the key elements in al-Tiisi’s relational interpretation of Avicenna can be 
found intimated in al-Amidi’s Kashf. 


10.4 A Difference in Intellectual Genera or a Difference 
in Intellectual Genre? 


Let me conclude now with one final observation, which concerns a more global 
claim that Hassan makes about al-Amidi’s intellectual development. She maintains 
that al-Amidi in his early career was a philosopher (or at least had philosophical 
leanings), but in the later part of his career did an about-face and became an ortho- 
dox Ash‘arite. In other words, al-Amidi’s intellectual commitments at these two 
different times in his life are generically different. Given that al-Amidi’s early writ- 
ings were philosophical, while his later writings were theological, this developmen- 
tal account is natural enough, and Hassan has recently and persuasively developed 
this thesis at length.® Still, it does leave unexplained al-Amidi’s near amnesia with 
respect to his earlier philosophical account of vision when treating vision in his 
theological works. Thus, I want to consider a suggestion by Frank Griffel about a 
tendency one sees in late classical and post-classical intellectual circles, and apply 
that suggestion to al-Amidi. 

In a forthcoming book, The Formation of Post-Classical Philosophy in Islam, 
Griffel proposes that there was an increasing tendency among scholars, like Fakhr 
al-Din al-R&zi and others, in the Islamicate world during the late twelfth and 
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thirteenth century to live with and even embrace systematic ambiguity. “Systematic 
ambiguity” is the idea that a tension may exist, even to the point of apparent incon- 
sistency, between claims in various books by a single author when that author is 
writing in different genres. Griffel’s idea is that when writing a work in a philo- 
sophical genre, for example, an author may defend and explain various phenomena 
using solely the principles of falsafa, whereas when writing a theological work, the 
same author would appeal solely to axioms of kalam or a particular school of kalam. 
The aim of a given author is not to demonstrate in any strong sense that one system 
is true or correct or the real system to the exclusion of all others, but to show how 
the system’s axioms or principles could be consistently employed to describe our 
world or used to respond to objections leveled against the system. This tendency, 
which Griffel suggests, is a larger scale version of a phenomenon that one sees in 
certain physical sciences at the time, like astronomy. Astronomers proposed math- 
ematical models that were empirically adequate in that they accurately describe 
what one sees in the heavens and are scientifically useful for making predictions. 
The issue of whether a particular model captured the truth of reality, however, was 
set aside as falling within the domain of metaphysics and not astronomy. Similarly, 
one might engage in constructing a consistent philosophical system or a consistent 
theological system, while not being committed to the absolute truth or necessity of 
every claim put forth in that construction. A scholar may have pragmatic concerns 
for preferring one system or aspect of a system over another, even while not feeling 
a need, or even the ability, to demonstrate the absolute truth or certainty of one’s 
preferred system. 

If one simply considers the chronology of al-Amidi’s writings, progressing from 
Avicennan philosophy to Ash‘arite theology, Hassan’s developmental thesis is the 
most likely story. Still, if one is willing to entertain a “genre-jumping” hypothesis, 
then that hypothesis presents a framework for explaining why al-Amidi seems to 
forget his earlier philosophical work on vision and does an apparent doctrinal turn- 
about. It also explains why al-Amidi focuses more on responding to al-Razi’s cri- 
tiques rather than developing a relational account of Avicennan perception as al-Tusi 
would do: al-Amidi may just have been more interested in system-wide consistency 
rather than absolute demonstrations and refutations. Of course, the “genre-jumping” 
hypothesis comes at a cost. One can no longer speak of what al-Amidi’s doctrinal 
position is absolutely. Still, one can say what the positions of his books are as well 
as what intellectual resources they might provide for later philosophers and theolo- 
gians. Thus, one can still track his subsequent influence in a given genre as, for 
example, on al-Tust’s commentary on Avicenna’s [sharat. One can also still assess 
how good al-Amidi’s arguments are relative to Avicennianism or Ash‘arism, and so 
one can evaluate al-Amidi as a thinker.’ 


°T must confess that I am not sure how this hypothesis can explain al-Amidi’s strong comments, 
which Hassan cites (p. 179), forbidding anything less than certainty when establishing the divine 
attributes. Still, Hassan herself shows in another work (Hassan 2014) that al-Amidi was willing to 
suspend judgment on atomism despite his recognition that it was integral to classical Ash‘arite 
proofs for temporal creation and the existence of God. 
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Chapter 11 ®) 
John of Jandun on Sense Perception ot 
and Instantaneous Change 


Aurélien Robert 


Abstract The aim of this paper is to show that John of Jandun, a French philoso- 
pher active in the first decades of the fourteenth century, defended an interesting 
interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of sense perception. His view on this topic could 
help us clarify some aspects of the contemporary debate among specialists of the 
Aristotelian tradition about the dependence of sense perception on physical changes 
in the medium and the organs. John of Jandun made use, much more than his con- 
temporaries, of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary on the De sensu, and 
Avetroes’ commentaries on the De anima and the Physics. But his solution seems 
nonetheless original. This paper will focus on the nature of the changes involved in 
sense perception. I will try to show (1) that for Jandun sense perception is a kind of 
relational and qualitative change in the soul, which is not a mere Cambridge change; 
and (2) that for him sense perception is an activity of the soul, which is not reducible 
to the reception of a form in the organs. 


11.1. The Contemporary Debate on Aristotle’s Account 
of Sense Perception 


Since the 1970s, Aristotle’s account of sense perception has been the subject of an 
important debate about the intentionality of sensation and its dependence on mate- 
rial processes.'! To what extent is perception dependent on physical changes in the 
medium and the sense organs? The difficulty arises because Aristotle sometimes 
suggests that perception is not a material or physiological process as such, even 
though it always depends on the medium and sense organs, the functioning of which 


'For an overview of these debates, see Caston 2004. 
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seems to require some kind of physical change and, as it seems at first sight, some 
kind of material and physiological modifications. 

Richard Sorabji has argued that sense perception involves some physiological 
processes and that a sense organ literally exemplifies the sensible quality that is 
cognised by this particular sense. In other words, the eye jelly literally turns blue 
when someone is looking at the sea.” Another interpretation of Aristotle’s view is 
functionalism. According to this view, perceiving is a cognitive function depending 
on causal inputs, not a material change as such. Martha Nussbaum and Hilary 
Putnam have famously argued for this reading.’ Contrary to Sorabji, they insist on 
the distinction between the physical processes involved in perception and the inten- 
tional states of perception resulting from the reception of a sensible form. 
Nevertheless, like Sorabji, they tend to reduce sense perception to the reception of 
the sensible form, even though they consider this reception to be a kind of spiritual, 
not material, change. 

Against both the literalist and the spiritualist interpretations of sense perception 
as a reception of a form, Myles Burnyeat has suggested reading Aristotle in a differ- 
ent way.’ He insists on the definition of perception as a cognitive change, not a 
material change. According to him, the change occurring in vision, for instance, has 
nothing to do with a material change tending towards the acquisition of a new form, 
like the material changes involved in the building of a house, for instance. Therefore, 
Burnyeat considers that for Aristotle the form is simply perceived through the 
medium and the sense organs, not received in them, neither materially nor spiritu- 
ally. As he puts it: 

According to the Aristotelian theory of perception, there is no physiological process which 

stands to the awareness of a colour or a sound as matter to form. Aristotle believes that when 


he sees a colour or hears a sound, nothing happens save that he sees the colour or hears 
the sound.° 


To put it differently, sense perception does not correspond to a particular state of the 
material organ but rather to a state of the soul perceiving a form. For Burnyeat, the 
eye is just like the diaphanous medium for light: the sensible form is just seen 
through the medium and the eye, just as a coloured object can be seen through a 
glass of water. The colour appears in—or through—the water, but water is not 
coloured as it would be in the case of someone putting a colourant in it. In any case, 
the fact that the medium and the organs are changed or modified in some way can- 
not be more than a mere condition of perception, and it certainly cannot be percep- 
tion itself. 

My aim in this paper is not to give a new interpretation of Aristotle, but to see 
how these questions could be addressed from a medieval perspective. For if some of 
the above-mentioned philosophers enjoy quoting Thomas Aquinas for the defence 


?Sorabji 1974, 1995. 
3Nussbaum and Putnam 1995. 
*Burnyeat 1995a. 
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of the spiritualist interpretation,®° it is pretty rare to find someone mentioning other 
medieval authors in contemporary discussion of Aristotle’s theory of sense percep- 
tion. Yet the medieval debates on sense perception offer a wealth of opinions and 
arguments, which are not reducible to the Thomistic view. In this paper, I will focus 
on one point, the nature of the changes involved in sense perception; and on one 
particular author, John of Jandun (1280-1328), a famous French master of the 
University of Paris, who wrote several commentaries on Aristotle’s texts in the first 
decades of the fourteenth century, and who is usually remembered for his allegiance 
to Averroes’s psychology. 

As it clearly appears in the recent debate I just touched on, the nature of the 
change involved in sense perception is one point, if not the crucial point, of dis- 
agreement between the literalists and the spiritualists, and it is also central to 
Burnyeat’s position. Without saying that John of Jandun is absolutely original—he 
probably borrowed some elements from his predecessors—his interpretation of 
Aristotle could suggest a different way of understanding how sense perception can 
depend on real and physical changes, without being itself a physical change. As I 
will try to show, one basic feature of sense perception, for John of Jandun, is that it 
is an instantaneous and indivisible change in the soul, not a successive and continu- 
ous one like most physical changes. The main reason for this is that perception is a 
relational change. Sense perception occurs only in relation to the presence of some- 
thing else or, more precisely, in relation to another change, either in the sensible 
thing itself, or in the medium and the sense organs. 

Presented this way, it looks as though perception is what we call nowadays “a 
mere Cambridge change,” that is to say, not a real or physical change, but a mere 
logical change in at least one relational property in the thing. In this case, when 
some change occurs outside the soul, a new predicate is true of the soul without the 
soul being really changed in any way. When Peter Geach famously analysed this 
category of change, he gave the following example: if Theaetetus is getting taller 
than Socrates, at the very instant in which Theaetetus is taller than Socrates, Socrates 
becomes shorter than him, without being physically changed.’ What is interesting in 
John of Jandun’s position is that he definitely tries to avoid reducing perception to a 
“mere Cambridge change.” According to him, something really changes in the sen- 
sitive soul when I perceive a sensible object, even though this kind of change does 
not follow the general principles of continuous change as described in Aristotle’s 
Physics. This is not to say that this real—though instantaneous—change in the soul 
does not involve a material alteration elsewhere, but only that it occurs relatively to 
some such alteration.* John of Jandun therefore tries to define a new category of 
change, which is neither material, nor purely logical. Moreover, he tends to describe 
sense perception as something distinct from the reception of the sensible form. 


© See, for instance, Nevitt 2013. 
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Indeed, it is considered as something like a second-order supervening property in 
the soul, which corresponds to a special kind of immanent activity. 

John of Jandun is one of the first medieval commentators on Aristotle’s De sensu 
et sensato who took very seriously Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commentary. Of 
course, Thomas Aquinas, Peter of Auvergne, and others, already made use of 
Alexander’s work,’ but, as I have tried to show elsewhere, John of Jandun adds some 
significant novelties, which are based on Alexander’s text or reactions to his read- 
ings.!° In his commentary on De sensu 6, Jandun actually discusses, although very 
briefly, Alexander’s view, according to which the change involved in the medium 
and the sense organs is a mere relational change. When we compare this short com- 
ment with his other commentaries—on the De anima, the Metaphysics and, most 
importantly, the Physics—it becomes clear that John of Jandun defends an interest- 
ing and quite original reading of Aristotle, which is a development of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’s and Averroes’s intuitions. 

Before getting to the heart of Jandun’s position, let us see how Aristotle himself 
presents certain key elements concerning the nature of change in sense perception. 


11.2 Sense Perception and the So-Called Quasi-Alteration 


It is quite obvious that for Aristotle sense perception involves some kind of change. 
As he puts it in the De anima, “perception arises in both being moved and being 
affected, just as we say, for it seems to be a kind of alteration.’”"! Here, the important 
part of the quotation is “a kind of alteration” (GAA oiwoic tic). Alteration is defined 
by Aristotle as a change in the category of quality, as opposed to a change in the 
category of substance (generation and corruption), or quantity (like growth), or 
place (locomotion). This means that if the change in the organ responsible for some 
sense perception were a real alteration, then a sensible form—that is, a sensible 
quality—should be really present and exemplified in the organ and/or in the soul 
(either as a material form, as in Sorabji’s literalist interpretation, or as a spiritual 
form, as in Nussbaum-Putnam’s view). By contrast, if it is only “a kind of altera- 
tion,” or what Myles Burnyeat and John Sisko, among others, used to call a “quasi- 
alteration,”!” then the reception of the form does not necessarily imply that it is 
really exemplified in the sense organs. Defining precisely what Aristotle had in 
mind when he mentions this “kind of alteration” is therefore one of the crucial ele- 
ments for our understanding of the puzzles sketched above. 


°’For Thomas Aquinas, see Mansion 1930. For Peter of Auvergne, see Questions on Aristotle’s De 
caelo, ed. G. Galle 2003, passim. 


Robert 2014. 
"De An. 2.5, 416b33—34, trans. Shields, 32. 
'Burnyeat 1995b: 425-30; Sisko 1998. 
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The next lines of De anima 2.5 give some important specifications. Here, 
Aristotle distinguishes two kinds of transition from one state to another: in some 
cases, a previous state is destroyed in order for a new one to occur; in other cases, 
the new state is only a perfection of a pre-existing potency, without any destruction 
or replacement of a previous state. Real alterations correspond to the first case: 
when something hot is getting cold, for instance, a new quality replaces the previous 
one. In the second case, Aristotle says that it is “a progression towards itself and its 
own realisation”; and so, he continues, it is “either not a case of altering or a differ- 
ent kind of alteration.”!? It is an activity, not a change like alteration.'* 

As the whole text suggests, perception pertains to the second kind of change, 
which is in some sense similar to alteration, in so far as it is a qualitative change, but 
which is not an alteration properly speaking, because nothing is destroyed or 
replaced by the actualisation of the sense faculty. In order to understand what kind 
of change a pure actualisation of a potency is, when applied to sense perception, one 
has to keep in mind that it is also an instantaneous change. Indeed, alteration is a 
continuous change between two states, with many intermediary states. On the con- 
trary, sense perception does not take time and there are no intermediary states 
between the pure potency and its actualisation. 

This last remark is supported by a section of the Nicomachean Ethics, where 
Aristotle compares pleasure to sense perception. 


The activity of seeing seems to be complete over any given span of time: it is not lacking in 
anything which by coming to be at a later time will complete its specific form; and pleasure 
too seems to be like this. For it is a kind of whole, and there is no length of time such that 
if a pleasure someone takes during it goes on for a time that’s longer, the form of the plea- 
sure will be completed. Hence it is not a movement either. For every movement involves 
time, and relates to some goal, as does, e.g. the movement that is building, and it is complete 
when it finally does what it aims at.!> 


Seeing is an activity that is complete as a whole, that is, not part after part, and at an 
instant, i.e. not in a continuous process. It is not, therefore, a process or a movement. 
Building a house takes time and is complete only at the end of the process, whereas 
being pleased or perceiving something is a complete act, or state, instantaneously 
acquired when it is actualised. It is totally present at every instant in which it is 
actualised, because there is no external end: this act is its proper and immanent end. 
Consequently, seeing something cannot be an alteration strictly speaking, since 
alteration is a kind of motion or process that normally takes time and is completed 
only at the end of this process (like the whitening or warming of a piece of wood, 
for instance). Another alternative is that sense perception is a kind of generation, a 
coming-to-be, which seems to be instantaneous too. But, as Aristotle explicitly 
affirms in the same passage, “there is no coming-to-be of seeing.”!° It is not a 


3 De An. 2.5, 417b6—7. 

'4Heinaman 1995, 1998, and 2007. 

IS EN 10.4, 1174a14—21, trans C. Rowe, 245-47. 
'©See the preceding footnote. 
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coming-to-be, because no subject comes into existence. It is only an act, that is, a 
new quality in the soul that is drawn out from potency. What happens in sense per- 
ception is therefore the actualisation of the sense faculty by the presence of the 
sensible object. 

Aristotle gives more explanations of this distinction in Metaphysics ©, where he 
deals with act and potency. In Chap. 6 he affirms that every change is a kind of 
actualisation, but some are like motions or processes (losing weight or learning), 
whereas others are, in some way, pure actualisations (like seeing or understanding). 
The main difference between these two kinds of actualisation is that the first takes 
time to be completed, whereas the second is instantaneous. Let me quote this text: 


Since of actions of which there is a limit none is a completion, but is rather related to a 
completion—for example, making thin, these [bodily parts] themselves when being made 
thin are in change in this way, and those things which the change is for the sake of do not 
yet obtain—these things are not an action or at least are not complete (for there is no com- 
pletion); but that in which the completion inheres is also action. For example, at the same 
time one is seeing [and has seen], and is understanding [and has understood] and is thinking 
and has thought, but it is not that one is learning and has learned, nor is one being healed 
and has been healed. [...] Of these then [it is necessary] to call some changes, and others 
actualities. For all change is incomplete, thinning, learning, walking, house building; these 
are changes and surely incomplete. For it is not at the same time that one is walking and has 
walked, nor building a house and having built a house, nor coming to be and having come 
to be, nor being changed and having been changed, but these are different, and so too if 
something is bringing about change and has brought about change. But the same thing at 
the same time has seen and is seeing, and is thinking and has thought. So I call such a thing 
an actuality, but that thing a change.'’ 


This is a clue to a better understanding of Aristotle’s De anima 2.5. The actualisa- 
tion of the potency of seeing or understanding is instantaneous, because as soon as 
the potency is actualised its end is reached. As soon as I perceive something, my 
faculty of perception is totally actualised. For this reason, at the same time someone 
is seeing and has seen, all at once he perceives and has perceived. 

This kind of instantaneous change reminds us what Aristotle says in his Physics, 
that strictly speaking there is no motion in the category of relation.'® He also writes 
in the Categories that habits, dispositions, perception, and knowledge belong to the 
category of relation—even if later in the same text, he also affirms that they are 
qualities'!°—and therefore it seems safe to say that a change in perception belongs to 
this kind of relational change. As a relation, perception cannot be a motion, because, 
as many recent commentators have argued, relational changes are instantaneous.”° 

In the Nicomachean Ethics, the relational aspect of sense perception is explic- 
itely presented as an argument for its total completeness in an instant: 


But since every sense is active in relation to the sense-object, and completely active when 
the sense is in good condition and its object is the finest in the domain of that sense (for 


” Metaph. 9.6, 1048b18-35, trans. S. Makin 2006, 7-8. 
'8 Ph, 2, 225b10-13. 

' Respectively, Cat. 7, 6b2—3, and 8, 8b26-10a26. 
20See Geach 1969, and Wardy 1990. 
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something like this, more than anything else, is what complete activity of a sense seems to 
be; let it be a matter of indifference whether we say the sense itself, or what it is in, is 
active)—this being so, well, in the case of each of the senses the activity that is best is the 
one whose subject is in the best condition in relation to the object that is most worthwhile 
in the domain of that sense.7! 


To sum up: if a sense faculty is well disposed and if the sensible object correspond- 
ing to this faculty is in a good position to act on the medium and the senses, the 
sense faculty enters into a relation with the object and is instantaneously actualised. 

This, however, raises a new puzzle about the mechanisms of sense perception. 
Indeed, it is not absolutely certain that all the sensible forms actualise the sense 
organs in the same way. Indeed, as Aristotle suggests in his De sensu et sensato, 
there is a difference between light and colour on one hand, and sounds and odours 
on the other.” According to him, illumination is an instantaneous change, which is 
only due to the co-presence (that is, a relation) of two things, whereas the diffusion 
of sounds and odours in the medium takes time until they arrive to the sense organs.” 
This is so because illumination is a kind of instantaneous alteration and not a move- 
ment, whereas the diffusion of sounds is a local motion (pop). For alteration, he 
says, sometimes happens all at once, like water that freezes in an instant. 

Now, how could it be the case that for all kinds of sense perception, our potencies 
of perceiving are actualised instantaneously, if only illumination is instantaneous? 
Aristotle’s answer to this question in the De sensu is complicated. On the one hand, 
he seems to repeat exactly the same general claim as in the Metaphysics and the 
Nicomachean Ethics about the instantaneousness of change in sense perception; on 
the other hand, he seems to add a new element: even vision is not a mere relational 
change. Here is the relevant part of De sensu 6: 


Now, even if it be true that the acts of hearing and having heard, and, generally, those of 
perceiving and having perceived, form co-instantaneous wholes, in other words, that acts of 
sense perception do not involve a process of becoming, but have their being none the less 
without involving such a process; yet, just as [in the case of sound], though the stroke which 
causes the sound has been already struck, the sound is not yet at the ear [...] is the same true 
of colour and light? For certainly it is not true that the beholder sees, and the object is seen, 
in virtue of some merely abstract relationship between them, such as that between equals. 
For if it were so, there would be no need [as there is] that either [the beholder or the thing 


*1 EN 10.4, 1174b15-20, trans. C. Rowe and S. Broadie. 

» Sens. 6, 445a20-447al2. 

°3“But [though sound and odour may travel,] with regard to Light the case is different. For Light 
has its raison d’étre in the being [not becoming] of something, but it is not a movement. And in 
general, even in qualitative change the case is different from what it is in local movement [both 
being different species of kinesis]. Local movements, of course, arrive first at a point midway 
before reaching their goal (and Sound, it is currently believed, is a movement of something locally 
moved), but we cannot go on to assert this [arrival at a point midway] like manner of things, which 
undergo qualitative change. For this kind of change may conceivably take place in a thing all at 
once, without one half of it being changed before the other; e.g. it is conceivable that water should 
be frozen simultaneously in every part.” (Sens. 6, 446b29-447a3, trans. J. 1. Beare, in Aristotle 1931.) 
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beheld] should occupy some particular place; since to the equalization of things their being 
near to, or far from, one another makes no difference.** 


Here Aristotle repeats the same thesis about sense perception: it is a kind of whole, 
and it appears instantaneously, as soon as a sensible object is in a good position to 
actualise the sense faculty. Therefore, sense perception is a relational change in as 
much as it depends on the presence of something else (the sensible object), but as 
Aristotle also suggests, it is not a mere relational change, because it is not like the 
relation of equality between two things. So it is not a relational property like the one 
someone acquires when someone else becomes his equal in size.” To be able to 
perceive something, the sensitive faculty does not only need a sensible object in a 
particular location, it also demands that there is a causal relation between the cogni- 
tive faculty and the object. 

As it seems to me, in this passage of the De sensu Aristotle deals with two differ- 
ent but related topics at the same time. His first aim is to explain the difference 
between the instantaneousness of illumination, which is a kind of alteration, and the 
diffusion of odours and sounds, which is a local movement and takes time. But he 
also indicates, in the same way as in the Nicomachean Ethics, that the very act of 
sense perception corresponds to an instantaneous and relational change in the soul. 
According to my reading, it is not the case that Aristotle restricts his thesis about the 
instantaneousness of change in sense perception to vision due to the specific nature 
of illumination. If I understand this passage correctly, it is indeed the case that illu- 
mination of the medium and the eyes is a “quasi-alteration,’ whereas other sensible 
qualities are coming to the sense faculties by a real motion, which is successive and 
takes time. But considered as dispositions or states of the soul, all sense perceptions 
(including hearing, smelling, and the rest) are instantaneous and—in some way that 
needs to be explicated further—relational changes. They are relational because the 
sense faculty is actualised only relatively to the presence of the sense object and 
relatively to some physical or relational changes in the medium and the organs. But 
it is not a “mere Cambridge change” as in the case of a relation of equality between 
two things (when Theaetetus is getting as tall as Socrates for instance)—in any case, 
this is how John of Jandun understood Aristotle’s thesis when he developed his own 
position on the basis of Alexander’s interpretation of De sensu 6. 


4 Sens. 6, 446b3-12. 


*°Thomas Kjeller Johansen uses this text to show that mediation in sense perception is not a “mere 
Cambridge change” (Johansen 1997: esp. 136-45). 
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11.3 John of Jandun and Alexander of Aphrodisias 
on Illumination and Vision as Relational Changes 


Let me begin with the nature of change in the medium and the organs. In his com- 
mentary on the De sensu, John of Jandun clearly affirms—like Aristotle—that the 
diffusion of sounds involves some kind of local motion (sound is the result of the 
percussion of air and literally moves in the medium), whereas the diffusion of light 
does not involve local motion, because it is a kind of alteration.”® John of Jandun 
explains this difference between sensible objects with the notion of relational 
change. Let me quote Jandun on this point: 


One has to say that the species of the objects of vision are produced instantaneously in the 
medium and the organ, because things whose being follows from the connection (habitudo) 
between two things exist at an instant; indeed, it is evident that connection (habitudo) is a 
relation (relatio), and a relation does not obtain in time, as appears in Physics book 7, and, 
consequently, the same holds for what is consequent upon a relation. But the species of the 
objects of vision are consequent upon a connection, that is the exposition of a luminous or 
coloured body to the diaphanous of light or to what can be coloured; therefore etc. This 
argument is taken from Alexander’s commentary; and he illustrates this with <the example 
of> being on the right <of something>.”’ 


So, according to Jandun, illumination produces an instantaneous change in the 
medium and the organ, because it is a relational change. A classical example of a 
relational change—at least since Simplicius**—is the following: if I turn around a 
column, the column loses some relational properties, such as being on the left of me, 
and acquires new ones, such as being on the right of me, without any physical 
change in the column itself. At first glance then, Alexander and Jandun seem to treat 
the change in the medium and the organs as a relational change of that kind, i.e. as 
a “mere Cambridge change.” Such a radical interpretation would add grist to 
Burnyeat’s mill, since one could conclude from this that also sense perception can 
be considered as a mere relational property, since, at least in the case of vision, the 
act of seeing depends on the relational changes that occur in the medium and the 
sense organs. But there is a problem here: how could this change be relational in the 
sense of being on the left of something but not in the sense of being equal to some- 
thing, as Aristotle explicitly says? The solution is that there must be something more 
than a mere relational change. 


*6“Utrum species soni pertingant ad organum et medium in instanti vel successive” (John of 
Jandun, Quaestiones super librum De sensu et sensato, q. 32, f. 22ra—va). 


27*Ticendum quod species visibilium fiunt in instanti in mediis et in organo, quia quorum esse 
consequitur habitudinem aliquorum adinvicem, illa sunt in instanti; habitudo enim relatio est, sicut 
est manifestum; et relatio non acquiritur in tempore, ut patet 7 Physicorum et per consequens illud 
quod relationem consequitur; sed species visibilium consequitur habitudinem, scilicet oppositio- 
nem corporis luminosi, aut colorati, ad diaphanum luminis, aut coloris susceptivum; quare etc. Et 
ratio sumpta est ex commento Alexandri et exemplificat de dextro.” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones 
super librum De sensu et sensato, q. 31, f. 21va—vb.) 


8 See Luna 1987. 
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Jandun uses mainly Alexander’s commentary in this connection, probably 
because Averroes is not very loquacious on this point in his Epitome on the Parva 
naturalia and his De anima.”? Now, if we take a close look on Alexander’s text, the 
reason why he uses the local relation of “being on the right” is not to show that the 
medium and the organs are subjects to mere relational changes. First, as far as I 
understand his position, he seems to say that Aristotle argued plausibly that illumi- 
nation of the medium and the organs on one hand, and seeing on the other, do not 
obtain like the relation of equality. For two things can be equal without being related 
by any other local, causal, or physical relations. This is clearly not the case with 
light. Let us imagine, for example, that I am as tall as the king of Sweden. If it were 
the case, then we would be objectively equal—at least relatively to height—without 
being related by any particular local or causal connections, and, more generally, by 
any kind of relationship (I do not know him, I am not his friend or part of his 
familly). So, Alexander agrees that vision does not occur along with this sort of rela- 
tion. But vision nonetheless depends on a relation, which is in some way similar to 
a local relation (like being on the right of something), in so far as this kind of rela- 
tion depends on the respective positions of the relata. You cannot see something if 
it is too far, for instance, or if it is not in your field of vision. This is not the case for 
equality. You can be equal to something that exists on the other side of the moon 
without any other relation between you and this thing. In other words, according to 
Alexander, Aristotle did not deny that vision is or at least depends on a relational 
change, but he specifies that it is not a change like the one Socrates undergoes when, 
for instance, Theaetetus is getting as tall as him. 

According to Alexander, one difference between the case of a visible quality and 
other sensible qualities, such as sounds or odours, is that illumination immediately 
ceases to exist when the source of light disappears, whereas you can still smell the 
odour of lemon when the lemon itself has disappeared or is too far to be sensed. In 
his On Aristotle On Sense Perception, he writes: 


That light depends on a relation but not on an alteration is clear from the fact that, whereas 
things which are altered have not ceased from the affection that is generated in them by that 
which alters <them> immediately upon its departure (for when that which heats departs that 
which is heated by it does not immediately cease from the heat that is generated in it by 
<that which heats>), things that are such by virtue of their relation to something cease to be 
in the relation to that thing in conjunction with its departure. For the father has ceased being 
a father when the son has died, and when that which is on the left had departed that which 
in on the right is on the right no longer. The same is true of light. For it departs all together 
in conjunction with the departure of that which naturally illuminates.*” 


In this text, it looks as though Alexander considered illumination as a mere 
Cambridge change, like local relations. But such a position would be difficult to 
defend because vision would be a relational change without any real qualitative 


»? Averroes’s commentary on De anima 2.5 is of no help here, since he does not comment thor- 
oughly on the crucial passage about the instantaneousness of change in sense perception. See 
Averroes, Long Commentary on the De anima of Aristotle, 161-62. 


3° Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle On Sense Perception, 123. 
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change in the medium and the organs, and eventually in the sense faculty. As Alan 
Towey argued against a restrictive reading, Alexander should accept that these rela- 
tional changes also involve the acquisition of some real properties. Alexander’s 
point would be only to show that the change involved in sense perception is instan- 
taneous. But the result is a real quality, which corresponds to the actualisation of a 
form.*! The case of vision is special because it depends on the illumination of the 
medium and the organs, which is a relational and instantaneous change. As soon as 
the source of light is present, ceteris paribus the medium and the organs are instan- 
taneously altered. In the case of sound or smell, the medium and the organs are 
successively altered in time. Therefore, hearing depends on this change, which is an 
alteration in the strict sense. In all these cases, to say that sense perception is the 
reception of a form needs some qualification. 

Now, what is exactly John of Jandun’s position? In his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, book A, about relations, he seems to treat illumination of the medium, 
but also the action of the sensible qualities on the senses, as examples of “mere 
Cambridge changes,” not only like local relations, but also like relations of equality: 


There are two sorts of change: one is continuous and divisible, like whitening, the other is 
instantaneous and indivisible, like the illumination of the medium by the sun, or the change 
(immutatio) of the senses by the sensible object. Now it is true that a new relation may 
accrue to (advenit) something without any continuous change in it, as when some man is six 
cubits tall and another four, and the second one grows taller, reaching six cubits, equality 
accrues to the first one without any continuous and temporal change having occurred in 
him; because equality is engendered (generata est); [...] for, at the very instant in which the 
other acquires a quantity of six cubits, an equality is engendered in the first one, which he 
did not have before. So, when Aristotle says that something can be related <to something 
else> without any change having occurred in that thing, he is considering continuous and 
divisible change, but he does not deny that an instantaneous and indivisible change has 
occurred, because when a subject is maximally disposed for it, it receives an indivisible 
change (mutationem indivisibilem).** 


So, John of Jandun is certainly in agreement with the main line of Alexander’s 
thought, but not with the details. Indeed, in his commentary on the De sensu, as well 
as in his commentary on the Metaphysics, he uses the classical examples of 


5'See Towey 1995: esp. 103-21. Towey has also published a detailed analysis of Alexander’s 
account of hearing and instantaneous change: see Towey 1991. I do not know if it is a correct 
reconstruction of Alexander’s thesis, but it is similar in many respects to what John of Jandun will 
take from him. 


*2“Dicendum quod duplex est mutatio: quaedam est continua et divisibilis, ut dealbatio, quaedam 
est instantanea et indivisibilis, ut illuminatio medii a sole vel immutatio sensus a sensibili, modo 
verum est quod relatio advenit alicui de novo nulla transmutatione continua facta in ipso, ut si 
aliquis est sex cubitorum et alter quattuor, et alter augmentatur usque ad sex cubitos, tunc aequali- 
tas advenit illi nulla mutatione continua et temporali facta in eo, quia generata est aequalitas [...] 
unde in eodem instanti in quo alter acquisivit quantitatem sex cubitorum generata est aequalitas in 
eo quam prius non habebat. Modo quando Aristoteles dicit quod contingit aliquid referri nulla 
transmutatione facta in eo, intelligit de mutatione continua et divisibili, tamen non negat quin facta 
sit mutatio [mutatione ed.] instantanea et indivisibilis, quia subiectum, cum sit summe dispositum, 
recipit mutationem indivisibilem.” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, q. 23, f. 67vb.) 
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relational changes only to illustrate the relational feature of some changes and their 
instantaneousness. But he affirms that the relational aspect of illumination does not 
imply that there is no real change at all in sense perception and in vision in particu- 
lar.** There must be, at some point, an alteration somewhere, in the visible object, or 
in the source of light or in the medium. As soon as this first real alteration appears, 
the whole medium and the whole sense organ are instantaneously changed rela- 
tively to this first real change in the sensible object. Therefore, like Aristotle in the 
De sensu, Jandun seems to admit the possibility of an instantaneous alteration of the 
medium and the organ, just like a small lake can freeze instantaneously. The change 
that results from this kind of relation is a real qualitative change in the medium and 
the sense organs, not “a mere Cambridge change” as Alexander’s example seems to 
suggest. Indeed, Alexander is certainly right to say that seeing requires some precise 
positions of the relata, as in the case of other local relations such as being on the 
right of something, but this does not mean that seeing is a mere relational change. 
Therefore, the challenge for John of Jandun is to understand how there can be a real 
change in the soul which is at the same time relational, instantaneous and qualita- 
tive. A first step toward a solution can be found in his commentary on book 2 of the 
De anima. 


11.4 Perception and the Reception of a Form in Jandun’s 
Commentary on the De anima 


John of Jandun’s theory of perception is very complicated and it is not possible to 
deal with all the interesting aspects of his analysis in the present chapter. For exam- 
ple, Jandun believes, like Averroes, in the existence of an agent sense for sensation, 
which is the equivalent of the agent intellect for intellection. He argued at length for 
this thesis against his colleague Bartholomew of Bruges (1286-1356), both in a 


3“Ttem, potest probari alia ratione, quia illa alteratio fit in instanti, cuius extrema sunt immediata 
sibi invicem; nam pro tanto est successio in alteratione, quia extrema distant adinvicem per media; 
et cum plus distent per media, maior est successio ceteris paribus; et de calido in frigidum tardior 
est alteratio quam de tepido in frigidum. Sed ita est, quod extrema in istis alterationibus sunt imme- 
diata, quare etc. [...] Est tamen intelligendum quod quamvis luminosum aut coloratum praesens 
visui et medio in instanti faciat suam speciem in medio et in organo, ita quod non est aliquod cor- 
pus medium inter praesentiam visibilis et generationem vel existentiam speciei in diaphano, tamen 
si aliquod visibile, quod prius non faciebat suam speciem in aliquo diaphano, nunc facit suam 
speciem in illo diaphano, oportet quod aliqua transmutatio fuerit facta, vel in visibili, vel in illo 
diaphano, vel in utroque; si enim nulla transmutatio fuisset in aliquo ipsorum, tunc eodem modo 
se haberent adinvicem; et sicut prius non agebat unum in alterum, ita nunc non aget, et sicut nunc 
agit, ita prius agebat; verbi gratia, si sol nunc illuminat aerem, cum prius non illuminaret, oportet 
vel quod sol prius non esset praesens, et praesentiam istam acquisivit per aliquem motum, vel quod 
medium nunc sit dispositum, et non erat prius, vel quod impedimentum sit remotum; et omnia ista 
requirunt transmutationem aliquam.” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones super librum De sensu et sen- 
sato, q. 31, f. 21 vb.) 
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separate treatise (De sensu agente) and in his commentary on the De anima.™ This 
particular feature of his doctrine already gives some important specifications to his 
theory, in so far as sense perception cannot be purely passive and cannot be the mere 
reception of a form. Jean-Baptiste Brenet has analysed in detail this aspect of 
Jandun’s theory of cognition, and he pointed out that the agent sense does not pro- 
duce the species in the mind, but acts upon the species present in the sense organ, 
which is received from the external world.** The agent sense makes this sensible 
species a representation of the sensible object and this very act is called “sense 
perception.” 

What is more, John of Jandun believes, like Averroes, but in his own fashion, in 
the separability and unicity of the intellect, and these ideas must be taken into 
account in a general survey of his theory of the sensitive soul.*° As a consequence, 
even if the individual sensitive soul plays a crucial role in human cognition, it is the 
very first step towards the intellection of universals by the intellect. Indeed, the 
agent intellect is related to the sensitive soul by the cogitative faculty and imagina- 
tion, not directly to the senses. Sense perception is therefore autonomous, so to 
speak, and for this reason its function is to actualise some forms in the sensitive 
soul, with the help of the agent sense, in order for them to be stored, analysed, and 
judged by higher faculties, before the intellect abstracts from them a universal form. 
Therefore, these issues concerning imagination, cogitation, and intellection can be 
set aside in this context, because they are less relevant for Jandun’s conception of 
the nature of change in sense perception. Here, as I said, I will focus on the nature 
of change involved in the reception of the sensible form in the sense organs and in 
sense perception more generally. 

In his commentary on De anima book 2, John of Jandun dedicates an entire ques- 
tion to a topic that is very similar to the one debated by Sorabji, Nussbaum, and 
Putnam: is the reception of a sensible form essentially identical to sense perception 
(Utrum species rei sensibilis recepta in sensu sit idem essentialiter cum ipso sen- 
tire)? His answer is clearly negative. The main argument is that the reception of the 
sensible form is a “quasi-alteration” and thus belongs to the category of quality, 
whereas sense perception (sentire) is in the category of action or activity—here we 
see the importance of his thesis about the agent sense. In his own words: 


[T]he sense is altered by the sensible, at least by a perfective alteration (alteratione perfec- 
tiva), which is a good state (salus) and a perfection (perfectio), as it is posited here in book 
2 and in the Physics book 7. It is obvious that the sense receives a quality from the sensible, 
at least a spiritual one, and it is nothing but the species of the sensible form, which repre- 
sents this sensible. Sense perception, however, is a certain action [...].°” 


4 See Pattin 1988. 
35 Brenet 2014. 
36 See Brenet 2003. 


37“ _.] cum ipse sensus alteretur ab ipso sensibili saltem alteratione perfectiva, quae est salus et 
perfectio, ut habetur in isto 2 and in 7 Physicorum, manifestum est quod sensus recipit a sensibili 
aliquam qualitatem, saltem spiritualem, et illa non est nisi species formae sensibilis, quae ipsum 
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On the basis of this, John of Jandun accepts a part of the spiritualist interpretation, 
but he adds the action of the soul, which is the sense perception properly speaking. 

Jandun’s second argument is that if sense perception were identical with the 
reception of the sensible form, then the medium or a mirror could be said to per- 
ceive. This is evidently not the case and this is why a certain disposition is needed 
in the sense faculty, thanks to which it is related in a certain way to the sensible. 
More precisely, a certain kind of activity is needed in the senses, since they are not 
altered by a real alteration, but by a “perfective alteration.” 

More details can be gathered from other questions on book 2. For instance, when 
Jandun asks whether the sensible acts upon the sense faculty (in q. 34, Utrum sensi- 
bile agat in sensum), he affirms that the sensible acts on the sense in so far as it 
draws the sense out of its potency to act; but the reception of the species only pre- 
pares sensation, inasmuch as there is no sense perception without the presence of a 
sensible object.** This could help us to understand what he means by a “perfective 
alteration” in the text quoted above. It is an activity, but Jandun suggests that it is 
also a passion. Indeed, as he says in question 14, the sense faculty is considered as 
passive when it is actualised by the presence of something, but this passion is not 
like the passion of something that is really altered by the replacement of a quality 
by another contrary quality.*° A perfective alteration is therefore defined as the actu- 
alisation of something without the destruction of a previous contrary quality. Finally, 
we find exactly the same definition of a “perfective alteration” in Jandun’s commen- 
tary on book 7 of the Physics.*° What Jandun is pointing out here is that sensation is 
an immanent activity, as he repeatedly says, which is only triggered by the presence 


sensibile representat. Sentire autem est actio quaedam [...].” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones super 
libros De anima, q. 31, col. 198.) 


38*Dico ad quaestionem quod sensibile est per se activum in sensum, quia illud quod per sui 
naturam reducit aliquid ad suum actum per se est activum in ipsum [...] sed ipsum sensibile extra- 
hit sensum de potentia ad actum, sicut agens dispositum imprimendo ei suam speciem, qua praepa- 
ratur ad sensationem [...].” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima, q. 34, col. 207.) 
*°“Quaedam est passio proprie dicta et est receptio perfectionis cum abiectione contrarii, et dicitur 
passio corruptiva, ut cum ignis appropinquatur aquae ipsa aqua patitur ab igne, quia ab ipso recipit 
aliquam perfectionem, scilicet caliditatem cum abiectione contrarii, scilicet frigiditatis [...]. Alia 
autem passio, quae dicitur improprie dicta, scilicet receptio perfectionis absque corruptione con- 
trarii, et haec dicitur passio perfectiva, et quae dicitur salus et perfectio, ut cum diaphanum illumi- 
natur ab aliquo corpore luminoso, ibi enim est sola receptio perfectionis ab illuminante corpore 
absque abiectione contrariae dispositionis, quia lumini nihil est proprium contrarium.” (John of 
Jandun, Quaestiones super libros De anima, q. 14, col. 122.) 


“°“Tntelligendum est etiam quod duplex est alteratio. Una est que est permutatio de una qualitate 
ad aliam qualitatem contrariam, ita quod non solum acquiritur aliqua qualitas in alterabili, sed 
etiam removetur vel abicitur qualitas contraria inexistens in eo, ut cum ignis calefacit aquam, et sic 
in similibus; et hec vocatur alteratio proprie dicta. Alia est que est mutatio ad aliquam qualitatem 
sine obiectione contrarii preexistentis in passo, ut corpus luminosum presente diaphano ipsum 
alterat illuminando, non tamen abicit aliquam qualitatem preexistentem contrariam, quia lumini 
nihil est contrarium proprie, et consimilis alteratio contingit in omnibus virtutibus anime cognos- 
citivis, anime dico humane, sicut patet ex 2° et 3° De anima. Et dicitur alteratio improprie dicta, 
que est salus et perfectio. Primam etiam vocant aliqui alterationem corruptivam. Secundam vero 
perfectivam et bene.” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones in libros Physicorum 7, f. 112rb—va.) 
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of the sensible (that is, its real presence in the medium in the case of sounds or 
odours, and by the relational change of the medium and the organs in the case of 
light and colours). 

In another question (q. 15), Jandun asks whether the sensible draws out the sense 
from potency to act (Utrum sensibile reducat sensum de potentia ad actum). In his 
answer, he distinguishes between a first and a second act or actuality of the senses.*! 
Sense perception is the second act of the sense faculty, and it needs an active faculty 
(the agent sense) to be actualised, whereas the reception of the form is only the first 
act or actualisation of the senses. In other words, the reception of a spiritual form is 
only the first step in the process of perception. It is a first actualisation of the sense 
organs, but the very act of perception is a second-order activity in the soul. For this 
reason, whatever change occurs in the medium and the organs (instantaneous and 
successive), what is actualised in the sense faculty is not sense perception yet. 

These texts illustrate very well the main caracteristics of John of Jandun’s theory 
of sense perception. As Jean-Baptiste Brenet has shown, the three important fea- 
tures are the following: (1) the soul cannot be affected only passively; (2) in all 
cognitive processes, one has to distinguish the reception of a species and the act of 
cognition; (3) in all perceptions there is one cause that prepares or disposes (dispo- 
nens) this perception, and another that perfects it (perficiens).” When the sensitive 
soul is disposed by the reception of a sensible form, an immanent activity of the 
sensitive faculty is actualised, and this qualitative change in the soul is distinct from 
the reception of the form and its presence as a spiritual form. It is both a relational 
and a qualitative change that results from a preparatory and physical process. 

Now it remains to answer the question about the nature of the relational change 
involved in sense perception. In his commentary on the De sensu 6, John of Jandun 
seems to follow Alexander’s theory of vision: the species of visible forms are pro- 
duced instantaneously, for they are the result of a relation like being on the left of 
something. But, as we have just seen, he also says in other texts that it is a “quasi- 
alteration” and that a sensible form is received, at least as the actualisation of a natu- 
ral potency. In order to get a clearer picture of Jandun’s position, let us now turn to 
his commentary on book 7 of the Physics where he deals with the nature of altera- 
tion and relational changes. 


41“Ad quaestionem intelligendum est quod ipsius sensus est duplex actus, scilicet primus actus et 
actus secundus. Actus quidem secundus est eius operatio, scilicet sentire, et hoc dicit Aristoteles in 
littera sic. Et sentire autem secundum simile dicitur ipsi considerare, scilicet in hoc quod utrumque 
est quidam actus secundus. Actus autem primus est forma existens in sensu preexistens operationi, 
et est illa species rei sensibilis repraesentans ipsum sensibile [...]. Tunc dico ad quaestionem duo: 
primo quod sensibile reducit sensum de potentia ad actum primum; secundo quod ipsum non redu- 
cit sensum ad actum secundum sine naturali virtute activa animae.” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones 
super libros De anima, q. 15, col. 126.) 


#” Brenet 2014: 38. 
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11.5 Instantaneous Qualitative Changes in Physics 7.3 


In the book 7 of the Physics, Aristotle primarily deals with alteration. He first shows 
that alteration is limited to sensible qualities, but in Chap. 3, he wonders whether 
qualities which are not sensible, such as states (Ee1c), dispositions (61&0eo1c), and 
capacities (Svvapetc), but also figures (oynpata) and shapes (op@at), are subject 
to alteration. His general thesis is that they are not, even though they do not exist 
without alteration. They seem to be alterations, as far as they correspond to changes 
in the category of quality, but in fact they only follow, as an end, from an alteration. 
They are not alterations for several reasons: they are not sensible, they occur with- 
out contact, and they seem to be instantaneous.** But the main reason is that they fall 
under the category of relation. 

Aristotle begins with shapes and figures, the production of which he considers as 
similar to a coming-to-be.“ Indeed, we cannot say, logically, that the figure of the 
house is in itself the result of an alteration, since it appears together with its subject. 
Aristotle’s point is that being a house is the result of a physical process, which 
requires many motions, including alterations, but the form of the house—the reason 
for which we call it a house—appears only at the very end of the construction. 
Being a house is the end and the perfection of this process. In the same way, states 
and dispositions of the body and the soul appear at the end of other physical changes, 
as perfections of this physical process, but they are not coming-to-be. Like figures 
and shapes for artefacts, they are not of the same nature as the actions or motions 
from which they result. They are like emergent properties coming into existence in 
relation to what happened in the course of previous changes. 

This is the case for all excellent and bad states of the body and the soul, Aristotle 
says, for they are “[in the category] of relation,’ and are not coming-to-be. Health, 
for instance, considered as an excellent state of the body, is a relational quality inso- 
far as it occurs only when the body is well tempered, after its qualities have been 
altered up to a state of equilibrium. The alteration of the complexion of the body 
takes time, but as soon as the contrary qualities of the body are well balanced, the 
body instantaneously acquires a new state, which is called “health.” It is the same 
for beauty, Aristotle continues, with respect to the organisation of the members, 
colours, and figures in the body. Likewise, the state of being morally virtuous is the 
residual habit in the soul, which is an end and a perfection, acquired relatively to 
actions, but also relatively to sensible pleasures and pains, which are themselves 
related to sense perceptions.*° 

At the end of Physics 7.3, Aristotle suggests that being a knower is a relational 
quality of the intellect: 


3 See Morison’s remarks in Maso et al. 2012: 40. 
“4 Ph. 7.3, 245b22 sq. 

* Ph. 7.3, version B, 246b20-21, 25. 

46 Ph. 7.3, 247a6-19. 
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Nor indeed is there alteration in the intellectual part of the soul: for it is asserted with great 
assurance that the knower is in the category of the relative. This is clear because knowledge 
does not arise in things, which have been changed in accordance with any potentiality, but 
rather through the presence of something else, since it is from experience of the particular 
that we acquire universal knowledge.*” 


The state of knowing something intellectually is a relational change in the mind, 
which occurs only when something else is present, that is, when a singular thing is 
cognised by the senses and imagination. So, when sensible qualities are present in 
the sensitive soul, a universal form is instantaneously actualised in the intellect. 
Someone can start to be called a cogniser only at an instant, “since a man becomes 
knowledgeable and gains understanding by means of his soul’s coming to rest and 
holding still.’ 

When Averroes comments on this text, he clearly affirms that cognition is a rela- 
tional state of the mind, which is actualised relatively to a previous change, in this 
case an alteration of the body or the sensitive soul. 


And when [Aristotle] told us that faculties of understanding are in the category of relation, 
he said: And it is manifest etc., that it to say, it is manifest from the fact that cognition does 
not occur in the cogniser from the change of a part of the cogniser, but from the change of 
something else, like in all correlatives. Indeed, one does not say that the column has changed 
in itself if it is put back from the left to the right, but something else [has changed], for 
instance Socrates, by the motion of which [the column] is now on the right of him. It is the 
same for cognition: it is not a cognitive part that has changed in us, but something else, 
which is its correlative.” 


The outline seems very similar to Alexander’s theory of sense perception as a rela- 
tional change. In the next lines, when Averroes discusses Aristotle’s assertion that 
intellection is not a coming-to-be, he compares the intellect with the senses and 
affirms that the same thesis should be defended for both the sense and the intellect. 
Averroes also illustrates the relational change in the intellect with the reflection of 
light in a mirror: when the iron is well polished, as soon as light comes in it instan- 
taneously reflects light. In the same way, as soon as the sensitive soul is well pre- 
pared, the possible intellect is instantaneously illuminated by the agent intellect.*! 
At a lower level, sense perception corresponds to the actualization of the sensible 
faculty in connection with the changes that occurred in the medium and the organs. 


47 Ph. 7.3, version B, 247a28-b21, trans. Wardy 1990: 59-61. 
48 Ph. 7.3, version B, 247b23-24. 


“Ft cum narravit quod virtutes comprehensivae sunt de genere ad aliquid, dixit: Et hoc manifes- 
tum est etc., id est et hoc manifestum est eo quod cognitio non fit in cognoscente ex transmutatione 
partis cognoscentis, sed ex transmutatione alicuius alterius, sicut est in omnibus correlativis. Non 
enim, si columna reversa est dextera, quae prius erat sinistra, dicitur transmutari in se, sed aliud, ut 
Sortes, quo moto facta est dextera respectus eius. Et similiter est de cognitione, non quidem pars 
cognoscens transmutatur in nobis, sed aliud aliquid, quod est eius correlativum, transmutatur.” 
(Averroes, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis Physicorum, 47.) 

»° Averroes, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis Physicorum, 48. 


*'T have analysed Jandun’s interpretation of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Averroes about the 
relational aspect of intellectual thoughts in Robert 2016. 
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11.6 Conclusion 


In his commentary on the Physics, John of Jandun is in agreement with Aristotle 
that dispositions and states of the body and the soul are not alterations properly 
speaking, but instantaneous changes, which are both relational and qualitative (that 
is, new qualities are actualised in the body and the soul after some real alterations). 
Unfortunately, he says nothing about sense perception in that context. However, it is 
tempting to draw a parallel here, since Jandun frequently refers to Physics 7 in the 
texts that we have commented upon earlier, and because he frequently compares the 
senses and the intellect. 

According to my reading, what we call sense perception is an instantaneous 
change in the soul that happens relatively to other changes in the sensible object, the 
medium and the organs. It is a change that perfects a cognitive power when this 
power has been duly prepared. In the case of sounds and odours, sense perception 
depends on a change that occurs relatively to real local motions in the medium and 
their effects on the sense organs. In the case of light and colours, it is a kind of 
second-order relational change: the reception of a spiritual form in the medium and 
the organs gives rise to a first relational and qualitative change, relatively to which 
a second act can be actualised if all the conditions are fulfilled. Exactly like the 
agent intellect functions as a mirror, according to Averroes, and immediately sheds 
light on the phantasm in order to produce an intelligible form, we can imagine 
that for John of Jandun the sense agent is also a kind of mirror, which is actively, 
though instantaneously, actualised as soon as the sense organs are passively actual- 
ised by a sensible form. 

If this reading is correct, then John of Jandun offers an interpretation of Aristotle 
which is neither literalist (Sorabji) nor spiritualist (Nussbaum-Putnam). It comes 
close to Burnyeat’s reading, but with the notable difference that Jandun does not 
deny that the relational change in the medium and the organs is in some sense a real 
one. Regardless of the object and the medium, in sense perception a new quality is 
actualised in the sensible faculty, which makes it a change both relational and real. 
To be sure, this new quality in the soul does not replace a previous contrary quality, 
as in a process of alteration, but is considered as a kind of immanent activity and 
perfection of the faculty, a second actualisation that is different from the mere recep- 
tion of the form. For this reason, John of Jandun does not have to distinguish 
between vision, which depends on instantanuous illumination, and hearing or smell- 
ing, which depend on motions that take time. In all these cases, sense perception 
supervenes instantaneously at the end of physical processes that are distinct from 
sense perception properly speaking. 
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Chapter 12 ®) 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Brito oe 
and Jandun: Comments on Aurélien 

Robert’s Paper 


Sten Ebbesen 


Abstract This chapter discusses Alexander of Aphrodisias’ explanation of the rela- 
tional nature of perception and analyses John of Jandun’s and Radulphus Brito’s 
views concerning the same issue. The chapter includes a critical edition of a ques- 
tion from Brito’s commentary on De sensu. 


12.1 Introduction 


I have tried to look at Aurélien Robert’s paper from various angles to see if I could 
find a weak spot in his fortifications through which to send in my attacking army. I 
have not succeeded as far as his main thesis is concerned. Though he does not say 
so explicitly, the picture Robert paints of Jandun is that of a traitor inside the 
Aristotelian camp, a crypto-Platonist who will let the external object of sensation be 
no more than an occasion for the mind to do its work with the help of some illumina- 
tion from above. In other words, there is no genuine transfer of information from the 
external object to the mind. I am afraid that the evidence adduced by Robert favours 
his conclusion, and so I regrettably have to classify Jandun as an adherent of a vari- 
ant of the Platonic heresy. 

Instead of attacking a fortress that may possibly be impregnable, I shall try to 
widen the discussion a little, first by considering more closely what Alexander of 
Aphrodisias says about habitudes and relations in connection with the passage 
about sight in De sensu, then by looking at Jandun’s probable source for the relevant 
question in his De sensu commentary. 
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If someone wonders what I mean by habitudes, I hereby warn you that I use the 
old-fashioned habitude to translate oyéoig and habitudo in order not to confuse 
Miss Habitudo with her close relative Miss Relatio.! 


12.2 Alexander of Aphrodisias on Habitudes and Relations 


Now, what exactly does Alexander of Aphrodisias say? I will start with his com- 
ment’ on the crucial passage in De sensu ch. 6, where Aristotle says: 


Is the same thing true of colour and light <as of sound>? For it is not true that the one sees, 
and the other is seen, just because the two are in a certain relation (t@ mwe Exe), e.g., that 
of equality; for in that case there would be no need for each of them to be in a particular 
place; for when things are equal it makes no difference whether they are near to or far from 
one another.* 


Alexander takes this to be meant as a plausible argument against the view that see- 
ing happens due to a certain habitude of seers to things seen.* 

Aristotle does not, however, introduce the argument in order to endorse it as it 
stands, Alexander thinks, but to point out that it only works if one forgets to distin- 
guish between different sorts of habitudes. Some, like equality in size, are indepen- 
dent of the local positions of the terms of the habitude; others, like being to the right 
of, do depend on the terms being located in a certain way. Seeing presupposes the 
second sort of habitude between seer and the thing seen, for they must be located in 
suitable ways and at a suitable distance from one another. 

But then Alexander adds a most important rider: 


Or rather <than simply concluding that seeing consist in a certain habitude between the seer 
and the thing seen, we should say that> while seeing does require a certain habitude, seeing 
does not consist in that habitude, as opposed to being to the right, which does consist in a 
habitude. A certain power to perceive the things seen must also be present, for without that 
the habitude is of no use for seeing. So, the shining-through is a matter of habitude, but 
seeing is not a matter of habitude.° 


'For the couple, see Ebbesen 2016: 197-215. 

? Alexander of Aphrodisias, In librum De sensu commentarium (hereafter in Sens.), 127-28. 

3dp’ odv Ob tw Kai TO YPHpa Kai Td PHc; ob yap 511 TH nas Exew 1d pv Opa 16 8 Spata, donep 
iou éotiv: ob0ev yap dv &e1 nov Exdtepov eivar- ToIs yap icoig y1yvopévoig ObSEV Siapéeper FH 
éyybo 1 nOppw dAANAwv evan. (Aristotle, Sens. 6, 446b9-13, trans. W. S. Hett.) The explanatory 
<as of sound> is my addition. 

481d TovTOD MOBQAVH> TO HN KATA GY~OWV TOV OpwVYTwV TPOG TA OpMpEvA TO OpaV yivecBar 
ovviotnow (Alex., in Sens., 127.5-6). 

5H Seitar pév TO Spay oyécews TIVOS, Ov HW Ev TH GxéoEI TO OpaV (TO HE SeE1Ov Ev TH OYéCEeL)- 
GAG Kal SOvapiv TE eivor THY aVTIANATIKHY TOV Opopévov: dvev yap TAdTNSG ObSEV S@Ehog 
TpOs TO Opav Tig GxeGEWS. 610 TO pEV EV TH Siapaivew Kai Kata GxEOI, TO SE OPV OVKETI KATH 
oxéow. (Alex., in Sens., 128.1-6.) In William of Moerbeke’s translation (quoted from an edition in 
preparation by Willy Vanhamel [DWMC - Leuven]): “Aut indiget quidem videre habitudine 
quadam, non tamen in habitudine videre (dextrum autem in habitudine); sed potentiam quandam 
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Alexander speaks of habitudes in connection with vision on several other occasions, 
and sometimes it sounds as if he thought that was all there was to it, but I submit that 
all passages should be considered in the light of the one just discussed: a certain 
habitude of location is a necessary condition for sight, but it is not what sight con- 
sists in, so whatever Alexander thought happens to the organ of sight, his habitude- 
talk does not suffice to attribute to him the view that what occurs is a mere 
Cambridge change. 

Robert cites a passage (in Sens. 134.11—19) in which Alexander first argues that 
light consists in a habitude and not in an alteration, and then compares the habitude 
to that of being to the right of something: if what is to the left of you disappears, you 
are no longer to the right; similarly, if the source of light disappears, the light 
disappears. 

This is perhaps not the most happy of explanations, but notice that Alexander 
says nothing about the organ of sight. The passage does not rule out some sort of 
change in the organ. Alexander does stress that not only is the propagation of light 
instantaneous, but sight, and indeed all sensation is not a process in time (135.15-17). 
He does, however, also say that the object of vision impinges (mpoofBdAAel, 
mpoomintet) on sight (135.14, 17). So something is happening, even if 
instantaneously. 

Thus, in spite of some careless phrasing in some places, I think Alexander can 
probably be absolved from having held the totally incredible view that all there is to 
vision is a mere Cambridge change. I think Robert has been unnecessarily unkind to 
Alexander, whereas he may have been too lenient with Jandun in spite of having 
collected damning evidence of his heresy. 


12.3. Probable Source: Radulphus Brito 


Anyway, let us look at Jandun’s question 31 on De sensu.° Jandun asks “Whether 

the species of the objects of sight, that is light and colour, reach the medium and the 

sense-organ in an instant.” That is, the question is not about what sort of change, if 

any, this may occasion in the perceiver. It is taken for granted that the species reach 

the medium and also the organ of sight, but the question is whether this takes time. 
Then follow three rationes principales in favour of a temporal process. 


1. Progress from one end of something to another passes through a middle, which 
is reached before the end, so the process is successive and takes time. 


esse visibilium susceptivam; sine hac enim nichil opus est habitudine ad videre. Propter quod hoc 
quidem in apparere et secundum habitudinem, videre autem non adhuc secundum habitudinem.” 


Like Robert, I use the 1557 Venice edition by Albratius Apulus, Joannis Gandauensis philosophi 
acutissimi quaestiones Super Paruis Naturalibus. However, in the footnote immediately after this 
I emend the edition by drawing a couple of readings from O = ms Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Canon. misc. 222: 34vb. 
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2. Motion requires time, but we here have a case of motion because the species of 
the objects of vision come to be in the organ of sight after not having been there. 

3. The medium that receives the light was dark before receiving it. If it receives the 
light in the last instant of its being dark, opposites will be true of it at the same 
time. So it must receive it in another instant, but in that case there will be a time 
between the last instant of its being dark and the instant in which it receives the 
light, as there is a time between any two instants. 


Now, it is well known that medieval philosophers tend to borrow rationes princi- 
pales from their predecessors, and in this case we can point out a likely source. 
Radulphus Brito, an important arts master in the 1290s and probably still teaching 
the arts some time into the next decade while studying theology, is the presumed 
author of a question commentary on De sensu that is only preserved in one manu- 
script (Firenze, BNC, Conv. Soppr. E.1.252), whose text is less than sound in many 
places; mostly, however, it is possible to make sense of it. The text is anonymous, 
but personally I have no doubt that it is by Brito. The relevant question is printed as 
an appendix, below. 

Jandun’s first ratio quod non is Brito’s third, his second argument is Brito’s sec- 
ond, and his third is Brito’s fourth. Both have just one ratio ad oppositum, and both 
appeal to Aristotle in the text commented on, but Jandun adds a reference to De 
anima 2. 

Jandun’s determination falls in five parts. The first runs: 


The species of the objects of sight come to be instantaneously in the media and in the organ, 
for things whose being is consequent upon a mutual habitude of certain things come to be 
instantaneously, because a habitude is a relation, as is obvious, and a relation is not acquired 
in time, as is clear from Physics VII, and consequently <the same holds for> that which is 
consequent upon a relation; but the species of the objects of sight are consequent upon a 
habitude, namely the placing of a luminous or coloured body in front of something diapha- 
nous which is receptive of light or colour etc. This argument is taken from Alexander’s 
commentary. He uses ‘to the right’ as an example.’ 


This is pretty close to a part of Brito’s determination. He says: 


This <i.e. that the species comes to occupy the medium in an instant> is proved by means 
of Alexander’s argument, which is that what comes to be in something not through a change 
(transmutatio) of it but through a mere relation and by something being placed next to it, 
comes to be in an instant and not in time. Thus a column comes to be to the right of some- 
body without any change (transmutatio) in him but merely by being placed next to him and 
by an <ensuing> relation to him, and therefore the change in the column comes to be in an 


7™Dicendum quod species visibilium fiunt in instanti in mediis et in organo, quia quorum esse 
consequitur habitudinem aliquorum adinvicem, illa sunt in instanti; habitudo enim relatio est, sicut 
est manifestum; et relatio non acquiritur in tempore, ut patet 7 Physic. et per consequens illud quod 
relationem consequitur; sed species visibilium consequuntur {consequuntur O: consequitur ed. } 
habitudinem, scilicet oppositionem {fortasse appositionem scribendum coll. quaestione Radulphi; 
operationem O} corporis luminosi, aut colorati, ad diaphanum luminis, aut coloris susceptivum; 
quare etc. Et haec {h. O: om. ed.} ratio sumpta est ex commento Alexandri, et exemplificat de 
dextro.” (John of Jandun, Quaestiones super librum De sensu et sensato, q. 31, f. 21va—vb.) 
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instant. Now, light comes to be in the medium not through a change (transmutatio) of it but 
through the mere placing of a luminous body next to the medium.® 


There seems to be a little confusion here about who moves, the man or the column, 
but the general idea is clear enough. 

The second part of Jandun’s determination claims that whenever a potential 
recipient of a form is is optimally disposed for receiving it, the form will be instantly 
actualized at the presence of the proper agent.’ This argument is not found in Brito’s 
determination, but it is found in his answer to the fifth ratio principalis. 

The third part of Jandun’s determination argues that if the species came to be 
successively in the medium and the organ, then we would see things faster the closer 
they are to us.'° This has no counterpart in Brito. 

Jandun’s fourth point is that an alteration must be instantaneous if its terminus a 
quo and its terminus ad quem have nothing between them. But this is exactly the 
situation with a change from darkness to light: the two are privatively opposed, 
there is no middle thing.'! Here Jandun might have done us the favour of explaining 
his views on twilight, but anyway, the argument is also found in Brito. 

The fifth, and last part of Jandun’s determination is the section, also commented 
on by Robert, in which Jandun makes clear that he does not intend to deny that some 
change must be assumed in connection with the species’s coming to be in the diaph- 
anous medium — some change either in the object of vision or in the medium or in 
both. This final section has no match in Brito’s text. Notice, by the way, that it does 
not mention a possible change in the sense organ. Both Brito and Jandun concen- 
trate so much on what happens to the medium that they tend to forget the eye. 

Jandun’s answers to the two first rationes principales differ from Brito’s. To the 
third, about the passage from darkness to light, he follows Brito in pointing out that 
it rests on the wrong presupposition that there is a last instant of darkness. 

We cannot be sure that Jandun used Brito, but if not, he used a work by Brito’s 
twin brother. The comparison allows us to see Jandun in his historical setting and 
offers a partial explanation of why he focuses on the points he focuses on. 


’“Ttem, hoc probatur ratione Alexandri sic, quia illud quod fit in aliquo non per transmutationem 
ipsius sed per solam relationem et appositionem ad ipsum fit in instanti et non in tempore. Sic 
columna fit dextra alicui sine transmutatione in ipso per solam appositionem et relationem ad 
ipsum, unde mutatio columnae fit in instanti; sed lumen fit in medio non per transmutationem 
ipsius sed per solam appositionem corporis luminosi ad ipsum medium; ideo etc.” (Radulphus 
Brito, Quaest. Sens., qu. 24.) For the context of this extract, see the full text of the question in the 
appendix. 


°“Ttem, quandocumque aliquod susceptivum est optime dispositum ad formam aliquam, praesente 
agente fit illa forma in instanti et educitur de potentia illius susceptivi; [...] nunc autem medium et 
organum est optime dispositum de se ad luminis et coloris intentionem recipiendum [...]” (John of 
Jandun, Quaest. Sens., 21vb). 


'0“Ttem, si species visibilium fierent in medio et in organo successive, tunc citius videremus pro- 
pinqua quam remota; falsum hoc, ergo primum. [...]” (John of Jandun, Quaest. Sens., 21vb). 


is.) illa alteratio fit in instanti cuius extrema sunt immediata sibi invicem [...]” (John of Jandun, 


Quaest. Sens., 2\vb). 
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Appendix 


<Radulphus Brito>: Quaestiones super librum De sensu 
et sensato 


Ms. Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conv. Soppr. E.1.252: 213vA—214rA. 
Quaestio 24. Utrum lumen se faciat in instanti in medio. 
Consequenter quaeritur utrum lumen se faciat in instanti in medio. 


7. Arguitur quod non. 

1.1, Quia quod factum est prius fiebat; sed lumen factum est aliquando in medio, 
ergo prius fiebat; sed quod factum est et prius fiebat fit successive; ideo etc. Maior 
patet, quia factum esse est terminus”? fieri. 

1.2 <Item, quod acquiritur per transmutationem acquiritur successive; ***> 

1.3 Item, de extremo ad extremum non venitur nisi per medium; modo lumen 
procedit de extremo medii ad extremum; ergo prius attingit medium quam alterum 
extremum, et per consequens movetur successive. 

1.4 Item, antquam medium fuisset illuminatum prius erat tenebrosum, quia pri- 
vatio luminis in diaphano est tenebra, ut dicit Philosophus;'* tunc quaero utrum in 
eodem instanti corrupta est tenebra et lumen factum est in medio, aut in alio. Si in 
eodem, tunc privativa erunt simul, quia quod corrumpitur est <***>; hoc autem est 
inconveniens; ideo etc. Si in alio[s], statim corrupta est tenebra et lumen est multi- 
plicatum"* in medio, et inter quaelibet duo instantia est tempus medium, cum instans 
non con/213vB/tinuatur instanti, ut patet 4 et 6 Physicorum;' illud tempus erit men- 
sura successionis luminis in medio. 

1.5 Item, transfiguratio vocum littera<ta>rum fit in medio per motum localem 
successivam; ergo eodem modo confusio specierum visibilium fit in medio per 
motum successivum. Antecedens patet per Philosophum,'° et consequentia per 
locum a simili. 


2. In oppositum est Philosophus!’ qui dicit quod non est simile de odore et de 
lumine, ita quod vult quod lumen fit in instanti in medio. 


3. Dicendum est quod lumen et species visibilis multiplica<n>tur in medio in 
instanti et non in tempore, et hoc declaratur signis et rationibus. 

Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum est quod ex alio sumitur successio in motu locali 
et in motu alterationis, quia successio in motu locali recto sumitur ex parte 


terminus] certus F. 

3 Arist., Sens. 3, 439a20-21. 

'4multiplicatum] fere multipliacis F. 

Cf. Arist., Ph. 4.11, 219b33-220a26; 6.1, 231a21—-b18. 
16 Arist., Sens. 6, 446b6-9. 

'7 Arist., Sens. 6, 446b27. 
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terminorum magnitudinis super quam fit motus. Si autem haec sit circularis, atten- 
ditur ibi successio ex parte terminorum mobilis sic: in motu circulari caelesti causa- 
tur successio ex distantia partium mobilis, quia partes mobilis non possunt adaequari 
tbene dare} quod primus motor sit infinitae virtutis in vigore, adhuc non movet 
primum mobile in instanti, quia partes'® mobilis non possunt adaequari omnibus 
partibus magnitudinis. Sed successio in alteratione attenditur ex parte terminorum 
mobilis, unde quanto aliqui termini in motu alterationis magis distant, tanto magis 
successivus est motus. Sic plus distant album et nigrum quam album et pallidum;” 
ideo est maior motus ab illo in nigrum quam ab albo in pallidum. 

Hoc viso dico quod immutatio speciei visibilis fit in medio in instanti, quia illo- 
rum alteratio fit in instanti in medio quae fit ab extremo in extremum sine medio; 
sed immutatio speciei visibilis est huiusmodi; ideo etc. Maior patet, quia successio 
in motu alterationis attenditur ex parte distantiae terminorum mobilis. Minor patet, 
quia lumen non habet contrarium sed privationem; modo privatio est negatio in 
subiecto apto” nato, contradictio autem est cuius secundum se non est medium, et 
ita privationis et habitus in subiecto apto nato non est medium, et ita cum amovetur 
tenebra a medio per corruptionem eius, in instanti se facit lumen in medio. 

Item, hoc probatur ratione Alexandri”! sic, quia illud quod fit in aliquo non per 
transmutationem ipsius sed per solam relationem et appositionem ad ipsum fit in 
instanti et non in tempore. Sic columna fit dextra alicui sine transmutatione in ipso 
per solam appositionem et relationem ad ipsum, unde” mutatio columnae fit in 
instanti; sed lumen fit in medio non per transmutationem ipsius sed per solam appo- 
sitionem corporis luminosi ad ipsum medium; ideo etc. 

Item, hoc arguitur per rationem Alberti,”* quia illud quod in quantum est in ali- 
quo consequitur finem motus habet fieri in instanti; sed lumen existens in medio 
consequitur finem motus corporis luminosi; ideo etc. Maior patet, quia finis motus 
fit in instanti. Minor patet, quia in quocumque puncto existit corpus luminosum 
statim illuminatur medium in instanti. 

Item, hoc arguitur per oppositum ad signum Philosophi, quia Philosophus dicit”* 
quod sonus et odor non multiplicantur in medio in instanti, quia illi qui magis prope 
sunt corpori odorifico et sonoro prius sentiunt odorem et sonum quam illi qui magis 
distant; sed aequaliter omnes percipiunt lumen, dummodo corpus luminosum sit 


'S partes] pot(est) F. 
' pallidum] pa()dum F; item infra. 


° apto] apte F. 

*! Alexander Aphrodisiensis, in Sens., 127-28, 132. 

2 nde] non F. 

°3Cf. Albertus Magnus, De sensu et sensato 1.11.2, 98b—99a: “De lumine autem alius sermo est: in 
eo enim quod ad aliquid est, lumen est, non quidem quod sit relativum, sed est ad aliquid eo quod 
semper est alicuius, Id autem cuius est motus localis luminosi corporis et illius finem consequitur 
illuminatio perspicui sicut effectus sequitur causam. Quod sic probatur. Ex praedictis enim constat 
quod perspicuum nullam habet contrarietatem, sed secundum naturam est ante contraria in cor- 
poribus perspicuis.” 

+ Arist., Sens. 6, 446a24—25. 
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aequaliter in eorum hemisphaerio; eodem modo est de multiplicatione coloris 
in medio. 


Ad 1. Tunc ad rationes. 

Ad 1.1 Ad primam. “Illud quod factum est etc”: dico quod aliquid esse factum est 
dupliciter: uno modo per transmutationem illius in quo factum est, alio modo per 
transmutationem factam in alio; modo illud quod factum est primo modo prius fie- 
bat, sed secundo modo non oportet. Et cum dicitur “lumen factum est”, verum est — 
per transmutationem factam in alio, sc. in corpore luminoso, et non per 
transmutationem factam in medio \in quo/ factum est. 

Ad 1.2 Ad aliam. “Quod acquiritur per transmutationem acquiritur successive”: 
verum est — si acquiratur per transmutationem eius in quo est, sed si acquiratur per 
transmutationem factam in alio et quae sit ad /214rA/ aliam formam, non oportet; 
modo lumen acquiritur in medio per transmutationem factam in corpore luminoso 
et non in medio, quae transmutatio facta in corpore luminoso non est propter lumen 
sed propter aliud, sic<ut> transmutatio in generatione non est propter formam sub- 
stantialem sed propter dispositiones accidentales impedientes introductionem for- 
mae substantialis in materia. 

Ad 1.3 Ad aliam. “De extremo etc.”: verum est — de extremis quae sunt extrema 
in motu alterationis, ut dictum fuit prius, sed non extrema mobilis. Modo licet 
medium illuminatum habeat extrema motus, tamen non habet extrema in motu alter- 
ationis ipsum lumen in medio, quia non habet contrarium, ut dictum est, immo est 
aer summe dispositus ad receptionem luminis. 

Ad 1.4 Ad aliam. “Medium illuminatum prius erat tenebrosum’: verum est; “et 
tenebra est corrupta, da ergo instans ultimum in quo illa fratiof tenebra corrupta 
est”. Illa ratio supponit falsum, quia Philosophus vult 8 Physicorum* quod in cor- 
ruptione non est dare ultimum instans in quo possit dici forma quae corrumpitur non 
esse, sed in toto tempore praecedenti forma illa corrumpebatur et in ultimo instanti 
illius temporis introducebatur forma generanda. 

Ad 1.5 Ad aliam. “Transfiguratio vocum litteratarum supponit et arguit sonum 
esse per motum successive in medio, ergo eodem modo confusio specierum visi- 
bilium in videndo debet arguere species visibiles multiplicare se in medio succes- 
sive”: dico quod non est simile, quia illa transfiguratio fit in medio propter 
successivum motum aeris deferentis speciem vocum ad organum auditus, et ideo 
per transfigurationem vocum litteratarum possumus [[ad]] arguere sonum multipli- 
care se successive, quia, ut patet 2 De anima,” in illa parte aeris intercepta inter 
corpus pecutiens et percussum est sonus; modo illa pars aeris impellit aliam, et illa 
aliam successive usque ad auditum, et propter hoc plures insimul loquentes impedi- 
unt se invicem, quia partes aeris deferentes intentionem soni sive vocum diversorum 
obviant sibi invicem, sicut patet de lapide proiecto in aquam quod facit quosdam 
gyros quousque deficiat virtus proicientis; sed si aliquis alter proiciat ex opposito 
alium lapidem, una gyratio impediet aliam. Aliquando autem fit transfiguratio 


> Arist., Ph. 8.8, 263b9-15. 
6 Arist., de An. 2.8, 419b4sqq. 
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vocum in medio propter distantiam audientis a vociferante, quia motus localis aeris 
in delatione soni est violentus quodammodo, sic<ut> in motu proiectorum, et ideo 
secundum virtutem maiorem vociferant<is> auditur sonus ad maiorem vel minorem 
distantiam, et propter istam causam, cum aliquis distat a vociferante auditur sonus 
et non vox. Sed confusio specierum visibilium est proper aliud quam propter motum 
successivum, quia tu(b)i p(rae)dQet determinata est distantia a qua unumquodque 
sensibile per medium extraneum sentitur, et ideo ista confusio est propter debilita- 
tem virtutis visivae in videndo visibile de longe, quia agens fortius imprimit speciem 
suam in partem sibi propinquam quam remotam, unde pars medii quae magis est 
propinqua corpori luminoso est magis illuminata. 

Consequenter advertendum quod odor ad aliquam distantiam fit in instanti, ad 
aliquam non. Unde in motu alterationis alteratio aliquando fit in instanti, aliquando 
autem in tempore; unde quando virtus alterationis potest sic operare super alterabile 
quod potest ipsum sic alterare quod est summe dispositum ad receptionem alteran- 
tis, tunc alteratio fit in instanti, sic<ut> quando aliqua aqua est [[ista]] ita frigida 
quod est summe disposita ad congelationem in instanti congelatur, ut dicit 
Philosophus;?’ quando autem non est sic disposita, tunc una pars congelatur, et illa 
congelata congelat aliam et sic de aliis, et tunc congelatio fit in tempore. Et ita 
dicendum est de <o>dore. 
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Chapter 13 4) 
Attention, Recognition, and Error in Nicole 3 
Oresme’s Psychology 


Christophe Grellard 


Abstract The aim of this study is to examine how Nicole Oresme (c. 1320-1382) 
addresses the problem of percepetual error both in his Aristotelian commentaires of 
the year 1340 and in the later Quodlibeta (c. 1370). Oresme’s solution is deeply 
influenced by both the Avicennian and Perspectivist traditions, but, relying on the 
idea of the internal sense as a capacity for judgment and quasi-reasoning (discur- 
sus), he tries hard to point out both the role of habits and customs on one hand, and 
the role of attention on the other, in the process of perception and in the production 
of perceptual errors. Oresme’s insistence on the activity of the soul in perception 
allows us to label his psychology as a constructivist psychology. 


13.1 Introduction 


The aim of this study is to examine the limits of a mechanical or passive conception 
of perception involved in the idea of a “mechanism” of sense perception. The usual 
position in medieval psychology is to describe, in an Aristotelian fashion, the mech- 
anism of sense perception or sensation as a case of a passive power being moved by 
an external object. Against such a theory, I would like to present the case of Oresme’s 
psychology, which draws attention to the activity of the perceiver, through his 
capacity to direct his attention towards certain kind of object, and his ability to 
anticipate the reception of sensory data and to take an active part in the recognition 
of the grasped objects. For this, I will consider Oresme’s psychology over the course 
of his career—that is, both in his commentaries on Aristotle produced in the context 
of the Arts Faculty, and in his later works, produced in a non-scholastic 
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environment.! As we shall see, there are some slight but significant changes in his 
conception of the mechanism of perception, and these changes can be seen as an 
attempt to elaborate something like a proto-constructivist psychology, that is, a psy- 
chology where the soul plays an active role in the construction of the perception, 
mainly through the intensity of attention. 

At the heart of Oresme’s psychology, there is a reflection on the mechanism of 
error (not only perceptual error), as is clearly explained at the beginning of the so- 
called De causis mirabilium (actually a part of his Quodlibeta).’ Undoubtedly, this 
concern is related to his struggle against the astrologers and more generally against 
the superstitions at Charles V’s court. But it also has older and deeper roots we can 
already see in his scholastic works. Oresme had a real interest in the problem of 
perceptual error from the very beginning of his career. This interest could probably 
be understood in relation to his fallibilist epistemology,? but there is also the convic- 
tion that accounting for the way in which errors, and notably perceptual errors, 
occur may inform us about the very mechanism of our cognition. In other words, the 
understanding of such phenomena makes explicit some implicit but necessary con- 
ditions for our knowledge. In his early work, produced at the Arts Faculty in the 
1340s, Oresme deals at length with the problem of perceptual errors, both in the 
Questions on the Soul (c. 1348; hereafter QDA)* and in the Questions on the Physics 
(c. 1347; hereafter OP)’ as well as in some other minor works. In these works, he 
seems to be mostly influenced by the solution of the so-called Perspectivists, which 
was inherited from Alhazen.® However, the consideration of some particular ques- 
tions, like the perception of movement, leads him to add some new elements in 
order to explain the errors of perception. I will begin with a brief analysis of the 
QDA, where Oresme explicitly addresses the problem of perceptual error, and then 
I will consider the case of movement and the consequences it has for Oresme’s 
account. 


'T will leave aside the works directly written in French. On this part of Oresme’s work, see Grellard 
2012. On Oresme’s career, see a recent synthesis in Lejbowicz 2014. 


*Hansen 1985: 26-48. 
5] defend a fallibilist reading of Oresme theory of knowledge in Grellard 2014b. 


“Nicole Oresme, Quaestiones in De anima, ed. Patar 1995. In the early fourteenth century, the 
debate on perceptual errors focuses on Peter Aureol’s solution (the esse apparens) in his theologi- 
cal work. This solution was criticized by William of Ockham and Walter Chatton (and later 
Adam Wodeham) in Oxford. This Oxonian debate is known in Paris in the 1330s as it is witnessed 
by Nicholas of Autrecourt (see Denery 2005). But Oresme seems not to be aware of (or at least not 
interested in) this debate. Let us recall that in the 1340s when he lectures on the De anima, he is a 
young arts master and not yet a theologian. 

>Nicole Oresme, Questiones super Physicam, ed. S. Caroti et al. 2013. 


°On Alhazen’s influence on medieval Latin philosophy, see Lindberg 1976: 58-86 and Tachau 
1988: 3-16. 
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13.2 The Causes of Perceptual Errors in Oresme’s 
Scholastic Works 


Within the context of fourteenth century Parisian epistemology characterized by the 
debate between John Buridan and Nicholas of Autrécourt on the certainty of our 
knowledge, Oresme pays careful attention to the psychological conditions of decep- 
tion and error in epistemological processes.’ In his very early works, the aforemen- 
tioned question-commentaries on the De anima and the Physics, he devotes many 
questions to epistemological topics, and to cognitive errors in particular. As is well 
known,® Oresme’s theory of perception relies on both Avicenna and Alhazen. 
Oresme defends the role of the species in medio, and the thesis of the multiplication 
of the species from the external thing to the external and internal senses. But the 
soul takes an active part in this phenomenon. Since these phenomena of visual or 
auditive perception are very rapid, it is difficult to identify each of their compo- 
nents; yet the case of perceptual error makes the analysis of perception easier. For 
Oresme, the mechanism of error makes clear for us some features of perception, 
which are only implicit in normal circumstances. The best account of the mecha- 
nism of the perceptual error appears in the QDA. 


13.2.1 Sensation as a Judgment 


Nicole Oresme’s account of perceptual errors, in the tenth question of the second 
book of QDA, relies on a key assumption: there is no cognition at the level of the 
external senses, but only at the level of the internal senses.? This assumption has two 
important consequences. First, perceptual error exclusively concerns the level of the 
internal senses. Second, this cognition is already a judgment, that is, a mental asser- 
tion which predicates a quality of a subject (every notitia sensitiva is a composed 
one). These two theses explicitly depend on Alhazen’s Perspectiva: 


We have to know that an external sense never cognizes anything without the cognition of an 
internal sense. Rather, these cannot be distinguished, as it appears in the second book of the 
Perspectiva. And properly speaking, the external sense does not cognize; the internal sense 
cognizes by the mediation of the external one. Secondly, we have to know that such cogni- 
tion is a kind of judgment by which something is judged to be white or black.!° 


7On this debate, see Grellard 2005, Perler 2006, and Biard 2012. 
’ See Marshall 1980: 64-72; Gagnon 1993; Serra 2014. 


°On the Arabic origins of medieval conceptions of internal senses, see Wolfson 1935 and Black 
2000; on Buridan, see De Boer 2014. 

107 ..] sciendum est quod nunquam sensus exterior cosgnoscit aliquid quin cum hoc sit cognitio 
sensuum interiorum, immo ista sunt inseparabilia ut patet in II° Perspectivae. Et proprie sensus 
exterior non cognoscit, sed interior mediante exteriore. Secundo sciendum quod talis cognitione 
dicitur esse quoddam iudicium per quod iudicatur aliquid est album aut nigrum, etc.” (Oresme, 
QDA, 192.) 
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The judgment of the internal senses is divided into three kinds: general, specific, 
and “detailed” (dearticulatum). The general judgment only reaches the genus of the 
grasped thing (e.g. that it is a colour), the specific judgment knows the species (e.g. 
it is white), and the detailed judgment adds a consideration of the degrees of a qual- 
ity and the circumstances, since the determination of the degree of a quality relies 
on a comparison with other bodies in the immediate environment. When he presents 
the three kinds of judgment, Oresme uses a very simple example, taken from the 
perception of a proper sensible.''! He only wants to show how we can gain a more 
and more precise knowledge of a body (this body is coloured, it is white, it is only 
and intensively white). Oresme does not explicitly tell us there is a distinction 
between proper and common sensibles. But he immediately specifies that only the 
general judgment can occur without mental reasoning, that is, without a mental 
process of comparison (per collationem et per comparationem), which is neces- 
sary in order to perceive the common sensible. Indeed, at the level of the specific 
judgment (and, a fortiori, at the level of the detailed one), the discriminative power 
(virtus distinctiva) may produce a brief and implicit reasoning, a discursus, which 
consists in a comparison between things. As Oresme explains in the following ques- 
tions (qq. 11-15), most of our knowledge of the common sensibles depends on this 
reasoning involving both the data of the external senses and that of the internal 
senses (like memory and imagination). By describing the functioning of the internal 
senses in such a way, Oresme aims to give a framework for an explanation of per- 
ceptual errors. 


13.2.2 The Influence of the Persectivists’ Theory of Error 


Oresme’s solution to the problem of perceptual errors is closely related to the per- 
spectivist theory. The problem, resulting from the fact that sometimes error does 
occur in our perception, is to explain how this error can take place within the general 
mechanism of perception, and what it tells us about this mechanism. Generally 
speaking, Oresme accepts Aristotle’s position that we are rarely deceived about 
proper sensibles, such as white and black. By contrast, we more often make errors 
in cases of factual knowledge concerning common sensibles, such as movement: 
“Third, we can say, following Averroes, that in most cases the sense is not deceived 
with respect to proper sensibles, whereas the sense is frequently deceived with 
respect to the common sensibles.”!” 


'Tertio sciendum quod quoddam est iudicium universale, quo iudicatur quod aliquid coloratum; 
aliud est speciale, quo iudicatur quod est album aut nigrum; et aliud est adhuc magis dearticulatum, 
quo iudicatur quod est tantum album vel in tali gradu.” (Oresme, QDA, 192.) 

“Tertio posset dici secundum Commentatorem quod circa ista sensibilia propria sensus non deci- 
pitur in maiore parte, hoc est quod pluries sensus decipitur circa sensibilia communia.” (Oresme, 
QDA 2.10, 195.) 
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Indeed, deception mainly occurs when we introduce the consideration of the 
very nature of a thing, like its degree of whiteness or its exact quantity. Hence, 
finally, only the universal judgment can escape deception. Perceptual errors occur 
sometimes in the specific and more often in the detailed judgments. To escape per- 
ceptual error, we need to satisfy not only Themistius’ classical three conditions 
(medium, organ and distance),'* but also the eight conditions that were listed in the 
theories of the Perspectivists. 


Now, about the specific judgment, Themistius claims that in this case we are not deceived 
if the three conditions are fulfilled, that is, there is a correct disposition of the medium, and 
of the organ, and there is a relevant distance [...]. | answer that many other conditions are 
required in the case of the common sensibles: whence it is said in the third book of the 
Perspectiva that the mistake concerning such sensibles occurs in the sense due to the imbal- 
ance of the eight following conditions: distance, place, light, solidity (that is, firmness), 
size, transparency, time, healthy vision or eye.'* 


Themistius’ three conditions cannot guarantee the perception of the common sen- 
sibles, so we need the Perspectivist’s eight conditions. Undoubtedly, it is very hard 
to decide, either for the perceiver or for an external observer, whether all these con- 
ditions are satisfied at the moment of perception. In other words, these conditions 
cannot answer the skeptical challenge, which requires certainty that there is no error 
at the moment of perception. But the aim of these conditions, as it appears in the 
answers to the arguments quod non, is mostly to explain a posteriori why in certain 
cases perception has failed. These conditions also make clear that most of our per- 
ceptions are true, and that errors are exceptional. We may assume that the popularity 
of Themistius’ three conditions in fourteenth century epistemology (with or without 
the Perspectivists’ refinement) is linked to the success of reliabilist epistemology 
(particularly in fourteenth century Parisian psychology) which does not seek to 
exclude error a priori, but prefers to identify it a posteriori. 


SThémistius, Commentaire du Traité de l’Gme d’Aristote, ed. G. Verbeke 1957, 132-33. 
Themistius’ paraphrasis of Aristotle’s De anima was translated in 1267 and widely used by 
Aquinas in his own commentary. In order to secure perception, Themistius claims that, first, the 
object has to be correctly disposed, that is, at a correct distance; second, the medium should not be 
disturbed; and third, the organs of the perceiver must be sound. 

'4Tunc de iudicio speciali dicit Themistius quod in hoc non decipitur observatis tribus circum- 
stantiis, scilicet quod sit bona dispositio medii et similiter organi et debita distantia [...]. 
Respondetur quod multae aliae circumstantiae requiruntur ad sensibilia communia: unde in III° 
Perspectivae dicitur quod circa talia accidit error in sensu propter intemperantiam octo circumstan- 
tiarum, quae sunt: distantia, situs, lux, soliditas (id est firmitas), magnitudo, diaphaneitas, tempus, 
sanitas visui vel oculi.” (Oresme, QDA 2.10, 194.) 
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13.2.3 The Discursus of the Internal Senses and the Problem 
of Error 


Nevertheless, if Oresme seems to accept the scholastic commonplace about proper 
sensibles and the truth of most of our universal and specific judgments, he is much 
more reluctant to defend it at the level of the “detailed” judgment since such a judg- 
ment deals with the common sensibles.'> Therefore, this judgment is mediated and 
requires a discursus—that is, a comparison—which may cause an error. This 
appears clearly in questions dealing with the different kinds of common sensibles. 
For example, question 12 focuses on the problem of the perception of distance. The 
knowledge of distance, in an approximate way (since mathematical exactitude is 
impossible), relies on a mental reasoning which considers and combines several 
factors, such as the place of the bodies around the subject (corpora interposita), the 
magnitude of the angle of vision, and the comparison of these data to past visions. 
Closely following Alhazen, Oresme claims that for this reasoning to be certain, it 
needs an ordered and continuous range of bodies placed at a close distance. If one 
of these factors is absent, an error will occur: 


We must know that, in order to be certain about the distance, three conditions are required: 
first, that intermediate things are ordered; second, that they are continuous; and third, that 
the distance is moderate. If one condition is lacking, then the sense will err when judging 
the distance.!° 


Since we know distance only in a mediated way, through a quasi-reasoning, that is, 
a process of comparison and inference, the combination of several parameters in the 
discursus increases the risk of error. Two points should be emphasized here: first, 
we may wonder, once again, whether it is possible to gather all these factors and to 
know that they are satisfied. Second, Oresme introduces here a new factor whose 
importance will emerge below: that is, the role of memory (comparando ad visiones 
praeteritas) and the habitus (which allows us to accelerate, and even elide some 
steps in the mental process).!’ Let us now turn to this aspect of the problem by con- 
sidering the way in which we know movement.'® 


'SOresme, ODA 2.12, 195. 


lot.) sciendum quod ad certificandum distantiam tria requiruntur, scilicet quod intermedia sint 
ordinate, secundo quod sint continua, et tertio quod sit distantia mediocris quod si aliquid defe- 
cerit, tunc sensus errat in iudicando de distantia.” (Oresme, QDA 2.12, 210-11.) 


'7“Quinto, dico quod hoc fit discurrendo et arguendo et considerando corpora interposita et interia- 


centia, et magnitudinem anguli sub quo res videtur, et quantum clare videtur et obscure, compa- 
rando ad visiones praeteritas, et sic multipliciter. Et ideo dicit Alhazen quod hoc facit sensus 
syllogizando non solum uno syllogismo, sed pluribus; verumtamen habet aliquos in habitu quod 
non oportet reiterare. Et simiter syllogizat in tempore imperceptibili, et valde faciliter. Et ideo 
homo non advertit se syllogizare.” (Oresme, QDA 2.12, 210.) 

'SOresme explicitly claims that there are many more common sensibles than the five enumerated 
by Aristotle (QDA 2.12, 208: “Tunc sit conclusio principalis quod sunt plura sensibilia communia 
quam ista quinque ad sensum expositum’’). But the scholarly context of his commentary leads him 
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13.3. Perception of Movement: A Touchstone for the Account 
of Perceptual Error 


The place where Oresme most carefully applies his theory of perceptual error is the 
question of movement. This common sensible receives a detailed and special exam- 
ination in both QP 3.1 (likely Oresme’s earlier philosophical production) and QDA 
2.15. As we shall see, in focusing on movement, Oresme insists on the role of the 
problem of sensorial judgment in the production of errors. But he also introduces a 
new factor: habit. 


13.3.1 The Uncertainty of the Perception of Movement 


Oresme deals with the perception of movement in two texts at least, in the first ques- 
tion of the third book of the Questions on Physics, and in question 15 of the second 
book of the Questions on the Soul. In both cases, he claims with very similar argu- 
ments that we have no certain knowledge of movement. 

Chronologically, the first text is probably the Questions on Physics. There 
Oresme already introduces his main thesis: we cannot have any evident knowledge 
of movement. If we define local movement, following Witelo, as being continuously 
different than before (se habere continue aliter quam prior), our knowledge of 
movement must be comparative, so that we can suppose the apprehension and rela- 
tion of a plurality of past and present things. As Oresme explains, such knowledge 
cannot depend only on the external senses, but needs the help of the virtus distinc- 
tiva, that is, of the internal senses: “And the external sense does not know such 
things precisely, but it does with the help of the discriminative power, which 
Aristotle calls the common sense, and this also appears clearly in the Perspectiva.”!° 

Sight alone perceives a body in a place at the present moment, ¢,. But knowing 
that this body was in another place at the moment ¢,.,; requires memory. For this 
reason there is no direct evidentness”’ of the movement, that is, no intuitive cogni- 
tion of it, but only an abstractive one: “Movement is not known by an intuitive 


to explicitly deal only with these five common sensibles (situs, magnitudo, numerus, figura, 
motus), with a special focus on movement. 

“Ft talia precise non cognoscuntur a sensu exteriore sed cum adiutorio virtutis distinctive quam 
Aristoteles vocat sensum communem, et etiam patet in Perspectiva” (Oresme, QP 3.1, 295). Here 
Oresme seems to follow the Aristotelian tradition by attributing this knowledge to the common 
sense, but a few lines below, he explicitly attributes this knowledge not to the common sense but to 
a discursus which belongs to the memory, as a virtus receptiva et distinctiva: “Sed secundum aut 
tertium non immediate iudicatur per visum aut sensum communem, sed per discursum” (QP, 296). 
°Let us recall that the Latin “evidentia” is closer to the French “évidence” than to the English 
“evidence”. To avoid the confusion, Jack Zupko has coined the neologism “evidentness” (the qual- 
ity of being evident), now largely used by scholars in the field of medieval epistemology. For a 
conceptual clarification, see Pasnau 2017: 171-98. 
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cognition since such cognition only deals with the present, but it is known by an 
abstractive one [...].”?! Continuity, which is the main property of movement, is not 
perceived. It is only a conjecture based on the memory, which allows us to relate 
two different moments of time. Undoubtedly, such a claim seems to contradict 
everyday experience: I see that Socrates is running and moving. According to 
Oresme, in this case the past moment is so close to the present moment (which is 
seen with evidentness), that it is perceived as if it were present. In other words (even 
if in this text Oresme does not use such terminology), the discursus of the virtus 
distinctiva based on memory is so swift that it is imperceptible. Therefore, even if 
we do not have perfectly evident knowledge of the movement (that is, infallible 
knowledge), our conjecture is probable enough to give us quasi-evident knowledge 
of it.” As Oresme claims, it is not probable that something could be moved imme- 
diately, and it is more probable to give assent to the continuity of movement: 


We must say that although the evidentness is not perfect, it is such that it should not be 
rejected; moreover, we experience that something is now different than it was before, and 
we experience that this thing was changed. And since it is unlikely that something is sud- 
denly changed, for this reason we must say that this thing was continuously moved.” 


The same position is defended in the QDA. Oresme adds a reflection on the notion 
of place, which was more implicit in the QP. The perception of movement is the 
apprehension of a thing in one particular place (situs) and then in another one 
(deinde alio). Therefore, not only do we need to compare two different moments of 
time, but we also need to compare many bodies at the same time in order to perceive 
the place, which is a relative concept for the internal senses: “Sight does not per- 
ceive movement, except by comparing many visible things, since, as it was said 
before, place is not perceived except by comparing to other bodies. And it is now 
clear that movement is not perceived except in relation to different places.” 


21«7.] motus non cognoscitur cognitione intuitive, quia talis cognitio solum est de presenti, sed 
abstractive” (Oresme, QP 3.1, 301). Note that Oresme very rarely uses the terminology of intuitive 
and abstractive cognition (which is not very common in the Parisian Faculty of Arts in the 
1330s and 1340s). We may suppose that he is following a general Scotist view, according to which 
intuitive knowledge is a certain knowledge of an existing object whereas abstractive knowledge is 
the knowledge (through memory or imagination) of an object which does not exist at the pres- 
ent moment. 

On the degrees of evidentness in Oresme’s epistemology, see Grellard 2014b. 

°3“Dicendum est quod licet non sit perfecta evidentia tamen tanta est quod non debet negari; etiam 
experientia est quod aliquid se habet aliter quam prius et quod est mutatum, et quia non est veri- 
simile quod aliquid mutetur subito, ideo dicendum est quod movebatur continue.” (Oresme, QP 
3.1, 300-301.) On the question of evidentness and probability, see Grellard 2014a, b. 

247 .] visus non percipit motum nisi comparando multas res visibiles, quia, ut prius fuit dictum, 
situs non percipitur nisi in comparatione ad alia corpora. Et iam patet quod motus non percipitur 
nisi propter diversos situs.” (Oresme, QDA 2.15, 232.) 
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Perception of movement requires a virtus receptiva (the memory, or a quasi- 
memory)” and a virtus distinctiva (the common sense, or more generally, a power 
of judgment) in order to recall and compare the bodies and the places: 


The fifth conclusion is the following: neither movement nor other things of the same kind 
can be the object of judgment, except by a receptive power, which is like memory. And, they 
cannot be cognized, except with the help of a discriminative power. It is immediately 
proved because to judge that something is moved is to perceive that it is now different than 
it was before. But it is not possible to cognize that it is in another place than it was before 
except by remembering that earlier it was in another place than it is now. And one cannot 
judge it to be in another location except by comparing it to an earlier location. And the 
power that compares two things knows them both.”° 


From this, we reach the same conclusion as in the QP: we cannot expect our percep- 
tion of movement to be absolutely evident. We only have a natural evidentness (a 
probable certitude, equivalent to a kind of trust, bona fides) based on some conjec- 
tures, but this epistemic degree is enough for the purposes of natural philosophy. 
Once again, Oresme strongly relies on the perspectivist theory. But, interestingly, he 
surreptitiously adds a new parameter, linked to the role of the memory, but pointing 
in a new direction: to the problem of habit, and its role in the perceptual process. 


13.3.2 Habit, Perception and Error 


When Oresme examines perception of movement in the QDA, he explains that an 
incorrect evaluation of distance may produce a false perception of a movement: a 
thing is seen as coming close or going away when it does not move.”’ The perception 


*5Oresme seems to be a little confused (or at least not totally clear) on this point. Both in QP (e.g., 
295) and QDA (192, 250), the virtus distinctiva is identified with Aristotle’s common sense. The 
role of the common sense is to identify the differences between the sensibles (QDA, 302: “ponat 
differentiam inter sensibilia sensuum exteriorum’’). But in the perception of movement, there is 
another faculty (virtus retentiva) called a quasi-memory. Oresme explicitly says it is like the mem- 
ory, but it is not the memory (QP, 301). A possible reason why he introduces such an analogy 
between the virtus retentiva and the memory is that both of them are involved with the discursus 
(QDA, 302). But whether this quasi-memory is a part of the common sense or another faculty is not 
clearly stated by Oresme. 


26 «6 


Quinta conclusio est quod nec motus nec talia huiusmodi iudicantur nisi a virtute receptiva quae 
est quasi memoria, nec cognoscuntur nisi cum auxilio virtutis distinctivae. Probatur statim quia 
iudicare aliquid moveri est percipere quod se habet aliter quam prius ex prima parte, sed non potest 
cognosci quod est alibi quam prius nisi recolendo quod erat in alibi prius quam nunc, nec potest 
iudicare esse in alio situ nisi comparando ad situm priorem. Et virtus comparans inter aliqua cog- 
noscit utrumque.” (Oresme, QDA 2.15, 234.) 

27“Fx hoc sequitur corollarie quod aliquando, si non perpendatur diminutio distantiae, tunc ex 
motu poterit credi quod res visa crescat, vel diminuatur, si fiat e converso, id est elongetur. Et 
similiter e converso ex augmentatione rei vel diminutio poterit credi quod res appropinquetur vel 


elongetur, si imaginetur quod distantia crescat vel minuatur et tamen res quiescet.” (Oresme, QDA 
2.15, 234.) 
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of a movement that does not occur is caused by our belief, our imagination, and 
most of all, our habit. Indeed, this kind of error depends both on our opinion (that 
such a thing cannot grow, so that if its size appears to change, it must be because it 
is in fact coming closer) and on our habit, linked to our memory, which leads us to 
perceive this thing in such or such a way since we have already perceived it this way 
in the past. This corollary is not developed and Oresme does not explain exactly 
what he means by ‘habit’ or ‘belief’. But this brief remark is convergent with 
another text of the Questions on Physics, which also underlines the role of habit in 
the perceptual process. 

In this text, Oresme examines the classical example of Plato coming from afar. 
The example was often used in the framework of the debates on the first object of 
knowledge (whether it is an individual or an universal), but here, Oresme’s perspec- 
tive is quite different. It is linked to the problem of accidental deception: 


We answer that Socrates, who thus sees Plato, has a species and a concept of a donkey in 
the memory habitually, since he saw it elsewhere or heard it spoken of. And for this reason, 
due to a similitude <produced> by the extension of the lines <of sight>, by movement, or 
by another accident, a concept is caused in Socrates. This concept is similar to the habitual 
concept which he has of the donkey, and by which he judges that the thing he sees is a 
donkey. And this appears through experience or conjecture, that is, because he has been 
accustomed to see a donkey in this place.”* 


When a thing is known from afar, it may be confused with another one. If Plato is 
far from me, I can believe I am seeing a donkey rather than Plato. A part of the 
explanation relies on the classical perspectivist parameters (that is, the problems 
caused by distance and/or the medium’). But the perspectivist solution alone can- 
not explain why we see some indistinct thing which is thought to be a donkey and 
not a human being. It is necessary to add another cause: habit. I have already seen 
many times a donkey in the place where Plato is now standing, I have formed a 
dispositional concept of the donkey, and I have preserved the species of the donkey 
in my memory. For this reason, if the conditions of sight are inadequate when I 
perceive Plato, I may interpret the species of Plato in relation to the species of the 
donkey in my memory. Of course, the error is (hopefully) very brief. Since Plato is 
continuously coming closer, my vision will become more and more clear, and my 
false judgment will soon be replaced by a true one.*° 

Oresme clearly points out that he is not entirely satisfied with the perspectivist 
account, which neglects some psychological aspects of vision, like habit. Perception 


*8“Respondetur quod Sor, qui sic videt Plato<nem>, habet habitudinaliter speciem et conceptum 
asini in memoria, quia alias vidit vel audivit loqui. Et ideo propter similitudinem ex protractione 
linearum vel ex motu vel ex aliquo alio accidente causatur in Sor unus conceptus similis conceptui 
habitudinali quem habet de asino, per quem iudicat quod illud quod videt est asinus. Et illud appa- 
ret ex experientia vel ex coniectura, scilicet quia consuevit videre asinum in illo loco.” (Oresme, 
OP 1.4, 27-28.) 

»°“Tertio quaeritur utrum per approprinquationem, per quam fit certitudo vel per quam deponitur 
error, illa species corrumpatur vel illud iudicium corrumpatur equaliter.’ (Oresme, QP 1.4, 28.) 


30«¢ |. .] illud iudicium falsum continue remittitur et aliud verum intenditur” (Oresme, QP 1.4, 28). 
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does not only depend on physiological factors but also includes some psychological 
(and anthropological) parameters. In the scholastic works, nevertheless, the ques- 
tion is not really developed. But in his later works, Oresme engages again with the 
problem. 


13.4 A Step Towards a Constructive Psychology: The Nature 
of the Perception in Oresme’s Later Works 


From 1356 onwards, there is a twofold turn in Oresme’s work. First, the mathemati- 
cal model becomes more and more important. Second, from a psychological point 
of view, Oresme is more and more careful with the role of the imagination and habit 
in the perceptive process. This second point is linked to a new trend in Oresme’s 
thought: due to his political duties, he pays greater attention to supernatural phe- 
nomena (astrological, magical, etc.) and the false beliefs they may produce. For this 
reason, the task to explain by natural means the errors of perception becomes cen- 
tral. If the framework of scholastic psychology he developed when he was a Master 
of Arts is largely maintained, he also develops some new aspects. These new aspects 
are a step towards a constructive psychology, that is, a psychology in which top- 
down processes are recognized as central: every perception partly depends on our 
beliefs, habits, and expectations, and is not only a reaction to a stimulus. In the fol- 
lowing, I would like to examine two new aspects of Oresme’s later psychology: 
attention and habit. 


13.4.1 Perception as an Activity: The Problem of Attention 


The first relevant point Oresme emphasizes much more than in his scholastic works 
is the activity of the perceiver. The perspectivist doctrines of Alhazen and Witelo 
remain the general framework of Oresme’s psychology in the Quodlibeta (1370). 
He maintains that only the internal sense knows something, and that error occurs in 
the virtus interior iudicativa (De causis, 154). This error is still explained by the 
usual causes: apart from the judgment of the virtus interior, he adds the species 
reservata—that is, the influence of memory—the organ, the medium, the sensible, 
and the distance (De causis, 202). Hence, Oresme mixes the perspectivist condi- 
tions with his own psychological analyses, which we have already seen. But in these 
later works, he insists much more on the importance of the activity of the subject 
and his attention (even if there is not a single word for this concept*!). 


3! The closest Latin word to the concept of attention in Oresme is the verb advertere and the deriva- 
tive noun advertentia. But we can also find the idea of attention in the distinction of the degrees of 
clarity of an apprehension (cognitio, notitia). See Hatfield 1998: 9-11. 
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In a previous work, the De configurationibus (1356), Oresme had already intro- 
duced the idea of attention as a capacity of the soul in order to set aside the internal 
impediments to its activity (like passions or other thoughts). A soul that is troubled 
by these passions and thoughts can endeavor to obliterate them, so as to become 
uniform and able to concentrate on one thing (or on oneself): “The soul, occupied 
by many thoughts and affected by many passions has been made, as if it were, rough 
and difform. Therefore, whenever it endeavors to obliterate this sort of difformity by 
abstraction or turning itself into one thing [...].”* 

In the Quodlibeta, the concept of attention is used in a different way: it allows 
Oresme to emphasize both the activity and the temporality of perception. Indeed, 
perception is not just the passive reception of a species, but requires an internal 
judgment, which already has a selective dimension. The process of perception is a 
temporal one where the grasped object is successively known with more and 
more detail: 


So, too, first, we hear a sound and perhaps fail to recognize it at first impression—in fact, 
sometimes we are not even sure whether we heard something or not, and only afterwards 
decide, “I did hear something”; second, we judge that the sound is loud; third, that it is vari- 
ously figured; fourth that it is a human voice; fifth that it is the sound of angry people who 
are fighting or playing; and so on for the many circumstances by which we judge that we 
are hearing a bell or person, or a particular bell or person, or from a particular place etc. And 
the further the sound is discriminated, or the more its circumstances [are distinguished], the 
better it is recognized; but also with more time and more discriminating, error becomes 
more frequent.*? 


In this text, Oresme implicitly uses the distinction between the three kinds of judg- 
ment in order to show how we begin with a general judgment and finally arrive at a 
detailed one (dearticulus). The attention, that is, the capacity to discriminate the 
many constituents of a sound (or, mutatis mutandis, of an image) successively sepa- 
rates the non-relevant circumstances so as to reach the object.** Of course such a 
process is a temporal one; lack of time and precipitation may prevent the attention 


#2«7 |] anima enim multiplicibus cogitationibus occupata et passionibus affectata facta est quasi 


aspera et difformis. Quandoque igitur per abstractionem vel conversionem eius ad unum ipsa niti- 
tur huiusmodi difformitatem delere [...]” (Oresme, De Configurationibus (hereafter Conf.), 250). 
Let us recall that the technical words difformitas and uniformitas express how a quality is changing 
in a given time (in a uniform or non uniform way). These concepts are used in the debates on the 
qualitative change, and in the quasi-mathematics of qualities elaborated in the so-called school 
of Merton. 


38“Sic etiam primo auditur sonus et forte prima fronte nescitur qualis, ymo quandoque nescit homo 
utrum aliquid audiat et post iudicat. ‘Aliquid audio’. 2° iudicat quod est magnus sonus. 3° quod 
diverso modo figuratur. 4° quod est hominum. 5° quod est hominum iratorum et bellantium vel 
ludentium et sic de multis circumstantiis per quas iudicatur campana audiri aut homo aut talis 
campana aut talis homo aut in tali loco et cetera. Et quanto plus dearticulatur sonus seu quanto 
pluribus circumstantiis tanto magis cognoscitur. Sed etiam tanto in maiori tempore et etiam tanto 
in dearticulando cadit sepius error.” (Oresme, De causis, 172.). 

*At the begining of the chapter, Oresme recalls: “[...] auditio vera non est sola receptio speciei 


soni in auribus sed requiritur, sicut in visione, scilicet virtutis interioris iudicium seu advertentia” 
(Oresme, De causis, 166). 
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from playing its role, thereby producing an error. Clearly, Oresme insists on the 
processes of recognition and on the role of attention in these processes. But the 
processes of recognition are not always conscious. Many of them are quasi- 
mechanical and depend on the habit of both the body and the soul. 


13.4.2 A New Account of the Relationship Between Habit, 
Perception and Error 


Oresme devotes large parts of the fourth chapter of the De causis mirabilium to the 
nature of habit, a chapter that becomes a masterpiece of his psychology. Particularly, 
a habit (habitus, consuetudo) is an explanation of the diversity of human aptitudes. 
This development is an answer to question 137 of the Quodlibeta which asks 
whether the repetition of an act many times can produce a habit, that is, a new qual- 
ity, either in the body or in the soul (the habitus is defined as a natural quality which 
is difficult to remove).*° 

If the idea of a habit of the soul does not raise any objection, Oresme considers 
an objection to the production of corporeal habit: a natural thing like a body cannot 
be habituated. Against this objection, Oresme maintains the production of habit 
both in the body and in the soul by examining Aristotle’s example of the citharist 
(who becomes a guitarist in Oresme).*° For Oresme, when the guitarist, by his train- 
ing, gains a better aptitude to play guitar, a new quality is produced in the hand. 
Actually, Oresme seems to suggest that two qualities are created together, one in the 
body, the other in the soul (in this case, the habit seems to help quickly recall the 
species stored in the memory*’). These habits that are created by repetition dispose 
the organ to react more quickly. For this reason, the perception of the environment 
and the possibility to react to it are easier and clearer. As Oresme claims, this little 
movement produces a great effect.”® 

Now we may wonder whether, as suggested in the QP, habit may disturb percep- 
tion by recalling past perceptions or by disturbing attention. On this point, Oresme 
seems to have changed his mind: far from being diffused, the perceiver’s attention 
is made faster, and for this reason it is much more imperceptible, in the sense that 
we are not fully aware of its action of judgment and discrimination.” 


3“ .] qualitas a suo subiecto difficile removetur quia est sibi connaturalis” (Oresme, De cau- 
sis, 338). 

** Aristotle, EN 2.1, 1103a30-b10. 

37“ .] sicut manus usitata percutere cordas in guitarna facilius et citius percutit ad cantum seu 
sonum ad quem est usitata quam ad alium quem vult addiscere de novo vel forte quem est quasi 
oblita” (Oresme, De causis, 292). 

38“Ft recole quod prius sepe est dictum quod modicus motus et differentia in principio est maxi- 
mus in processu” (Oresme, De causis, 328). 

*°“Unde in sepe legendo eandem litteram membra et organa ad hoc requisite aliqualiter disponun- 
tur qualiter prius non fuerunt” (Oresme, De causis, 328). 
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Hence, Oresme has a very positive conception of the role of habit in the percep- 
tual process. There is only one caveat, which concerns the role of habit in the pro- 
duction of false beliefs. Examining the aforesaid objection, Oresme concedes that 
only a thing capable of repetition (replicatio) can acquire such a new quality. A 
stone cannot be habituated to go upwards. But a natural thing like a power of the 
soul (potentia) can be habituated. On this point, Oresme stays very close to Buridan 
(who depends on Averroes) by claiming that such a power can even be habituated to 
the opposite of its natural tendency.” Like Buridan, Oresme claims that repeatedly 
hearing false speeches can create a habit to assent to superstitious sentences. Buridan 
relied on this idea in his explanation for how we can be prompted to assent to the 
tales of old women.*! Likewise, Oresme explains that young people who are habitu- 
ated to hear the stories of old women are prompted to see a shadow as a demon or 
as a fabulous creature. Here the combination of imagination, passion and credulity 
produces a change in perception.*” Unfortunately Oresme does not tell us more 
about this idea, but he clearly moves away from a strictly perspectivist account of 
perception and introduces a set of anthropological and cultural factors, thus taking 
a step towards the elaboration of constructivist psychology. Without giving up the 
powerful solutions of the Perspectivists to the problem of perceptual errors, he tries 
hard to go further by adding some different kinds of explanation, not in contradic- 
tion, but complementary to Alhazen views. Obviously, Oresme remains deeply in 
debt to the perspectivist theories. 


13.5 Conclusion 


These brief considerations on the way Oresme deals with the mechanism of percep- 
tual errors have aimed to explicate the role of non-physiological factors. Even if he 
relies on the perspectivist theories of Alhazen and Witelo, he also focuses on some 
other aspects of perception. Particularly, the way he explains certain kinds of error 
leads him to insist on the roles of habit and settled beliefs. For this reason, he 
defends a claim which could be labeled as constructivist, relying on “top-down” 
processes: perception is not a direct and passive phenomenon but relies on infer- 
ences and imperceptible mental reasonings (discursus) determined by our habits 
and past experiences stored in the memory. 

The kind of proto-constructivism Oresme develops is strongly linked to the 
importance he gives to the phenomenon of error; we may assume that it is perhaps 


“See Zupko 2003: 235-37; Grellard 2014a. 
“! See Grellard 2014a. For a more general discussion on the vetula, see Agrimi and Crisciani 1993. 


““Ft si dicatur ‘Sor in camera vidit patrem suum mortuum aut et cetera’, respondeo quod hoc est 
possibile, scilicet quod appareat, quia habet in virtute interiori speciem patris aut alterius et tunc 
fortiter de eo ymaginatur et cetera, nec ad delata seu presentia ante oculos advertit et sic de baculo 
aut umbra cum hoc quod de patre cogitate fortiter, apparet sibi quod sit et cetera.” (Oresme, De 
causis, 154.) 
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related to his reluctance to follow the reliabilist epistemology of many of his Parisian 
nominalist fellows. Finally, Oresme makes a step towards a conception of error as a 
conflict between the perceiver’s observation and what he can expect in such a situa- 
tion: the theory of perception should not be separated from a theory of belief. 
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Chapter 14 M®) 
Activity, Judgment, and Recognition oe 
in Nicole Oresme’s Philosophy 

of Perception 


José Filipe Silva 


Abstract This paper provides complementary evidence for the interpretation 
offered by Grellard, according to which Oresme defends an active model of percep- 
tion. It does so by tracing the roots of this model beyond the perspectivist model in 
geometrical optics and Avicenna to Augustine. The focus of the paper is on the pos- 
sibility of error in the perceptual process. 


14.1 Introduction 


Knowledge of external objects was a central topic to late medieval thinkers. It is fair 
to say that their general approach was informed by two epistemological theses: first, 
under normal environmental conditions, we perceive the world in an accurate way. 
Second, episodes of perception require the existence of certain psychological condi- 
tions that explain how we come to perceive certain objects in the world.'! One such 
condition is attention, which we can tentatively define here as a kind of spotlight 
brought to bear upon some, rather than other, objects or aspects of objects.” The first 
thesis concerns the way information about external things is made available to the 
perceiving subject in a way that is conducive to cognition, so that failures in this 
mode of availability lead to perceptual errors. The second thesis, on the other hand, 


'Tt is best to remain neutral about whether it is the object in its totality that is perceived, or some 
aspect(s) of it. This is because of the different levels of description one appeals to, as well as what 
the mediatory devices called species actually represent—and it is impossible to consider this with- 
out focusing on the different philosophical traditions. 

?On the different kinds of attention in use in medieval theories of perception, see Silva 2017; 
Toivanen 2013. 
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concerns the way the information made available to the cognitive subject gains cog- 
nitive significance by means of the subject’s internal cognitive mechanisms and 
processes. As such, failing to meet these conditions does not entail perceptual error, 
but simply a failure to perceive what is present to one’s perceptual field. 

There is a long philosophical tradition concerning the development of these two 
theses, taken together or in isolation, that only recently attracted sufficient scholarly 
attention. In his very interesting chapter in this volume, Christophe Grellard paints 
in broad brushstrokes the way the medieval philosopher Nicole Oresme (ca. 
1320-82) addresses these two issues: perceptual error and the role of attention in 
perceptual experience.’ His overall argument is that perceptual error has great sig- 
nificance for our understanding of medieval theories of perception, and that atten- 
tion or the activity of the soul in perception can be described in terms of ‘constructivist 
psychology.’* My aim in this paper is twofold: first, to provide complementary evi- 
dence for the existence in Oresme of an active model of perception; second, to show 
that influences on his model go beyond Avicenna and the perspectivist tradition in 
geometrical optics, which is the focus of Grellard’s analysis. I take it that the notion 
of attention at play in Oresme’s model is that found in medieval Augustinian phi- 
losophy of perception.° The reason this is important is that understanding the role of 
attention in perceptual experience requires that one spell out what kind of attention 
we are talking about and, perhaps more importantly, what motivates its use, i.e. why 
is attention needed for perception? 


14.2. Erring 


Medieval philosophical thinking about error is determined by two main theses: the 
first one is that error takes place in acts of composition/affirmation (or division/ 
negation), rather than in simple cognitive acts of apprehension/grasping. That is true 
both of acts of the senses and acts of the intellect. In fact, the default view is that 
external senses almost never fail to apprehend their proper objects, and the intellect 
is almost never wrong in its act of grasping a quiddity or essence of a material thing 


3There is a third aspect, which is the role of habit in perception and perceptual error. For reasons 
of space, I cannot discuss this third aspect here. Suffice it to say, I disagree with Grellard in taking 
Oresme’s later developments of the roles of habit and memory in perception as a departure from 
perspectivist optics, because both these aspects are presupposed in the highest kind of perceptual 
judgment in Alhacen. In order to recognize something as being of a certain kind and even as the 
individual it is, one needs to compare incoming sensory data with stored data (a form of memory 
access) and do so on the basis of salient features (a form of habit), so that the process is swift. On 
this, see Hatfield 2009; Silva 2017; Sabra 1978; and Smith 2015. 

“For an overview of the problems for perception that arise from failing to meet these conditions, 
see Silva and Toivanen 2019. 

>The topic of activity of perception and the psychological phenomenon of attention in medieval 


philosophy has recently received ample scholarly attention: see e.g. Gannon 1956; Perler 2003; 
Pasnau 1997; Leijenhorst 2007; Silva and Toivanen 2010; Silva 2012, 2014; Toivanen 2013. 
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(that is its proper object).° But the similarities between perceptual and intellectual 
error end here. In the case of the senses, this failure to fail is due to the limited range 
of properties that constitute the proper objects of the particular senses, for instance 
colour as the per se sensible for the sense modality of sight. Either the triggering 
stimulus is present to actualize the power’s capacity for seeing or it is not: so, when- 
ever there is a coloured thing present in my field of vision, I cannot, under normal 
environmental conditions, fail to see that object. Things get more complicated the 
more complex these sense objects become, as in the cases of common sensibles 
(size, shape, motion, etc.) and accidental sensibles (those things in which the per se 
sensibles exist, like Socrates in which the whiteness I see exists). I may identify the 
coloured thing as something other than what it is (a cat, say, instead of a dog); how- 
ever, a failure to identify the thing which is coloured is not a failure in a sense 
modality, but a malfunction of the internal processing capacities that medieval 
thinkers called internal senses—common sense, imagination, phantasy, memory, 
estimative power, etc. 

The intellect, on the other hand, is characterized by the capacity to identify the 
essential properties of a thing once presented with the multiplicity of sensory imag- 
ery of that thing or that kind of thing in the form of phantasms. That capacity of the 
intellect is a primitive feature of the theory, meaning that the intellect is so consti- 
tuted as to be able to grasp these essences, despite what seems to be a poverty of 
sensory stimuli, because it is an immaterial entity directly created by God with that 
inherent capacity. But, as the topic of this paper is perceptual error, we can avoid 
this issue altogether. 

The second thesis to which most, if not all, medieval thinkers subscribed with 
respect to perceptual error is that error is possible if the transmission of information 
from the object to the cognitive subject takes place under sub-optimal conditions. 
Information from and about the external thing takes the form of ‘species’, here sig- 
nifying appearances or similitudes of objects or sensible properties of objects.’ This 
is not the place to elaborate on the nature of these species; it suffices to say that by 
the mid-thirteenth century (and thus by Oresme’s time), species were the standard 
way of explaining how sensory information is made available to a perceiver while 
safeguarding the required distance between object and sense organ stipulated by 
Aristotle.’ According to Oresme, the species of colour, for instance, are generated 
by the object and “are multiplied in the medium by a certain spiritual power or 


°On the senses, see Aristotle, de An. 3.3, 428b18; Metaph. 3.5, 1010b18. 


7“Species is a certain quality similar to an object which represents it naturally” (Nicole Oresme, 
Questiones de anima 3.10, 101-2). In what follows, I use both Marshall’s and Patar’s editions, 
referred to respectively as Questiones de anima and De anima. 

SOne of the clearest presentations of Oresme’s view on species can be found in his Questiones 
super quatuor libros metereorum, which is edited by S. C. McCluskey, Jr. in Nicole Oresme on 
Light, Color, and the Rainbow: An Edition and Translation, with Introduction and Critical Notes, 
of Part of Book Three of his ‘Questiones super quatuor libros meteororum’, PhD Dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1974b. 
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influence”; this multiplication takes the form of “spherical radiation about the 
object,” just as fire warms equally all men standing in a circle around it.'° The idea, 
simply put, is that species radiate in straight lines from each point of the surface of 
the object in all directions. From an ontological point of view, these species are 
corporeal entities with spiritual being, meaning that they exist in corporeal media 
(air, water) without imparting that media with the qualitative feature they repre- 
sent.!! Failure in the environmental conditions (medium, sense organs, distance)'? of 
transmission of species leads to a failure in the exercise of the cognitive operations 
and thus to cognitive error. For instance, as Oresme notes, 


if the eye is in a rarer medium and the object in a denser medium, the object appears nearer 
to the vision than if seen through a uniform medium. [... On the other hand,] when the eye 
is in a denser medium and the object in a rarer medium, the object appears farther from sight 
than if the medium were uniform.'? 


The same happens in all sorts of cases, like that of the stick half immersed in water, 
which appears to be broken or bent, or of a coin (denarius) fully immersed in water, 
which appears to be larger than it is. The only way a system designed for epistemic 
success can err is when “a breakdown in the system” has taken place," and, in this 
Aristotelian framework, changes in the conditions of the medium constitute pre- 
cisely that. In the presence of standard conditions, we cannot fail to perceive how 
things are because the contents of those experiences depend on the appropriate 
grasp of our sense modalities and the objective existence in things of those per- 
ceived properties.!> Aristotelian metaphysics trumps Theaetetus’ skepticism on the 
value of perception, so much so that the problem of error—even perceptual error— 
remains marginal for Aristotle.!° 

That is true for the simple acts of cognition, but the major source of error is the 
act of composition and thus judgement. The kind of judgment I have in mind as the 
common medieval usage is that whereby one judges that something has a certain 
property, i.e. of the form x is y (or x is not y). It is important to note that this concep- 
tion of judgment is in no way dependent on language and thus has no propositional 
form, despite the fact that we need language to describe it. To some extent, all 


° Questiones super quatuor libros metereorum 12.57-59, 130. 

'0“Omne agens multiplicat virtutem suam prope se orbiculariter” (Oresme, Questiones super quat- 
uor libros metereorum 13.108-9, 170). The example and application to the generation of the spe- 
cies is Oresme’s. 

"! Questiones de anima 2.18, 168-71. 

2 Questiones de anima 2.10, 293. 

'3 Questiones super quatuor libros metereorum 12, 153. 

“Evans 1998: 122. 

'S A good example in Oresme: the colors of the rainbow, which are seen as being in the sky but are 
not there. The cause of the error about a proper sensible is the less than adequate condition of the 
medium (the air and water, in the form of raindrops). See McCluskey 1974b: 72, and Questiones 
super quatuor libros metereorum 20.212-16. 

'6Qn this, see Keeler 1934: 8-9, 22-40. On a similar attitude in medieval thinkers, see Silva and 
Toivanen 2019. 
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medieval epistemologists would accept that perceptual judgment is part of a percep- 
tual experience: the common sense judges that x is y whenever it brings together the 
sensible properties acquired by the individual external senses. If one were to take 
perceptual judgments as the sign of activity of the soul in perception, then all medi- 
eval epistemologists would accept the view that the soul is active in perception. If 
that were the case, however, it would be unclear of what philosophical interest the 
question of activity of perception would have. A different way is to argue that the 
soul is active because the reception of sensory information from the external world 
is necessary, but not sufficient, for perception, including perceptual discrimination. 
On this account, the soul must attend to the reception of this sensory information for 
it to gain cognitive significance. Oresme follows this path, in particular when dis- 
cussing the problem of the agent sense in his Questiones de anima. 

Attention becomes the key feature to explain how the soul is active in perception. 
There is, however, a minor concern with this account, enough perhaps to curb our 
enthusiasm: is attention a primitive feature that is self-caused, or is it a psychologi- 
cal mechanism that explains a reaction to incoming stimuli? If the latter, it seems 
that the soul is not active, but simply reactive: when I kick a plastic ball, the form of 
my foot is pressed upon its structure—and thus one could say that the ball actively 
takes on that shape—and bounces forward. Such activities are actualizations of 
potential states caused by the external thing rather than originating in the ball itself. 
Again, this is not philosophically very interesting. The way out is to argue that the 
soul is active in perception not because (a) it produces a judgment about material 
objects and their sensible (visible, tactile, etc.) properties, but because (b) it is the 
fact that the soul is active that such perceptual judgments can be produced and 
indeed are so produced. In medieval terms, this could be expressed as follows: 
according to (a), an act of the external senses is the cause of the act of the internal 
sense; whereas according to (b), the act of the internal sense is what makes the act 
of the external senses cognitively significant. Nicole Oresme argues for (b) and, 
while operating in a largely Aristotelian framework, he does so by giving up two 
central Aristotelian epistemological theses: 


(T,) perceptual acts are caused by external objects (by means of incoming sensory 
information); 

(Tz) the content of a perceptual act is determined solely by the incoming sensory 
information. 


Before continuing, let me point out, firstly, that nothing in my argument depends on 
the clause “by means of incoming sensory information” in T,. I included it in order 
to make the relation with T, more immediate. To explain how this works without 
that clause would require too much space. Secondly, there may be some disagree- 
ment about whether these two theses (or one of them) represents the view of any 
medieval Aristotelian, without qualification. I accept this objection, but I would still 
argue that it expresses something essential to the Aristotelian model of perception, 
however this may be qualified. 
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14.3 Attending 


In the previous section, I suggested a number of alternative proposals concerning 
the ways in which the activity of the soul can be found in perception. Some of these 
are not active in a strong sense, i.e. as characterizing cognitive acts that are not 
caused by their subject. According to that way of understanding activity, acts of 
judgment are active in a way that is neither original nor significant. Instead, I pro- 
posed that we take cognitive operations of the soul as active in a strong sense if these 
acts are caused by the soul and their contents are not fully determined by the incom- 
ing sensory information. That is the view we find in Nicole Oresme. 

As Grellard notes in his contribution, attention gains particular traction in Oresme 
because he understands perception as a cooperation between external and internal 
senses, which is to say that only when the information is received in the internal 
sense can we say that the external thing is actually perceived. This is so because 
perceptual experience necessarily includes perceptual judgment, which only the 
internal sense can produce (more on this below). The real motivation for this idea is 
found in the thesis that cognitive acts cannot be caused in the same way as other 
natural acts. Oresme quotes Aristotle’s De anima 2.2 and 2.4 as evidence for his 
claim that the soul is the cause of all vital operations, among which perception is to 
be included.’ He further connects this principle of vital activity with the fact that 
perception is an immanent action; that is to say, the act of the perceiver starts and 
ends in the perceiver.'* As a result, Oresme goes on to conclude: 


the sense is the agent with respect to sensation. This is proved by the fact that, as said 
before, it does not suffice that the species is [received] in the organ, but sensation requires 
that the sense turns [to the object]. And such turning is to act; and thus, in sensing, it rea- 
sons, because, as it has been said, to reason is to act.!? 


The central thesis in this model is a clear distinction between the passive aspect of 
sensation, which consists in the reception of the incoming sensible species in the 
organ, and the soul’s active act of turning to the object: together they constitute 
perception. Proof of this is that when the species is received in the sense organ, but 
the sense power is distracted with another thing, there is no perception of the thing 
causing the species. Further proof of this activity, Oresme argues, is that the sense 
gets tired (fatigatur) from extended and intense activity, which would not be the 
case if it were simply passive.” (Oresme notes that this fatigue is not due to the 


'7“dicit quod anima est causa agens respectu omnium operacionum vitalium” (Questiones de 
anima 2.9, 272). 


'8*on dicitur actio immanens nisi quia est in agente” (Questiones de anima 2.9, 273). 


'9sensus est agens respectu sensationis. Probatur quia, ut dictum est, non sufficit quod species sit 
in organo, sed cum hoc requiritur quod sensus advertat quando est sensacio. Et taliter advertere est 
agere; et eciam senciendo discurrit, ut dictum est, et discurrere est agere.” (Questiones de anima 


2.9, 282.) 


20 Questiones de anima 2.9, 277. Also De anima 2.8, 179, where he calls the sense ‘virtus 
fatigabilis’. 
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operation proper to the cognitive power, but to the concomitant activity, like the 
moving of the corporeal spirits.*') 

Oresme’s approach gives weight to sense and object as efficient contributing 
causes,” but with an emphasis on the productive nature of the soul: 


I say that sense receives the species from the sensible [thing] and by means of it produces 
[an act of] sensation in itself—in the same way as a heavy thing receives, from its generator, 
its weight, by means of which it moves itself.” 


What sense then does is to ‘act sensation’, which we could express in a less awk- 
ward way as ‘bringing about a perceptual experience’ from the species made or 
caused by the object. But in fact, it means something stronger. In De anima 2.9, 
279 Oresme claims that the internal representation of the external thing, which he 
calls the sensible form, is not distinct from the perceptual act. What this means, 
then, is that the distinction is more radical than assumed: the sense organ is acted 
upon by the external thing impressing the sensible species in it and the sense power 
is acted upon by itself in so far as it produces a corresponding internal sensible 
form. That is why Oresme notes that there are two ways in which the sense is acted 
upon (pati): as the ultimate subject receiving something from an agent, it receives 
the species from the object; and on account of which that reception is made, which 
is for the sense to be acted upon by itself in sensing by producing and receiving the 
sensible form.” This self-action is possible because the soul is not the full cause, but 
co-cause, the other cause being the reception of the species in the organ. The senses 
cannot be completely active in perception: first, were it the case, one would be able 
to sense at will, without a corresponding object in the extra-mental world; second, 
sensation is a change of state, meaning that one moves from the non-exercise of the 
operation (e.g. seeing) to its exercise; third, sensation cannot entail extramission 
because we do not act upon things in the world, like stars, simply by turning our 
gaze to them. The species, which is in the outer part of the sense organ, is produced 
by the object and not by the power.” 

Another way of saying this is that the sense is the principal cause and the recep- 
tion of the species in the organ is the instrumental cause. If the sense—or the sensi- 
tive soul—were not active, the species could never be found in the internal sense, 
the operation of which (as will be seen below) is necessary for perception, because 
of the way species propagate: in straight lines. Whereas that mode of propagation is 


21 De anima 2.8, 180. 


22 6 


Igitur sensacio principalius dependet ab anima quam ab obiecto efficiente, quamvis utrumque 
concurrat” (Questiones de anima 2.9, 283). 


3“dico quod sensus recipit a sensibili speciem et, mediante ipsa, in semetipso agit sensacionem— 
sicud grave a generante recipit gravitatem mediante qua postead movet se ipsum” (Questiones de 
anima 2.9, 283). 


4“Ft tunc sensus agit sensacionem vel facit speciem factam vel causatam a sensibili esse sensacio- 
nem” (De anima 2.9, 284). 


*5 Questiones de anima 2.9, 279. 
76 De anima 2.9, 187. 
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appropriate to the medium, it is not proper to the twisted pathway (per lineam tor- 
tuosam) connecting the sense organs and the brain, where the internal sense is locat- 
ed.”’ Only the activity of the sensitive soul producing a representation of the thing 
impressed upon its sense organ, which is dependent on but not caused by the recep- 
tion of the species, makes this transmission and thus perception possible. 

To conclude this section: Oresme’s view is that the object moves the sense organ 
(sensibile movet sensum), qua instrumental cause, and the soul causes the act of 
sensation (sensus agit sensationem), qua primary cause.”* The sense acts by making 
“the species caused by the sensible thing to be sensation.””? Oresme offers two rea- 
sons why the soul/sense must be active: first, the soul must be active because that 
which is active is superior and nobler (nobilius) than that which is passive*; second, 
cognitive (including perceptual) acts are vital acts and immanent operations.*! The 
nobility of a substance is expressed in its properties and operations. This means that 
the soul must be the efficient cause (causa agens) of all vital operations, including 
the cognitive ones, rather than being causally subjected to the action of a material 
external thing. Both these theses are stock arguments in medieval Augustinian phi- 
losophy of perception, as I have argued elsewhere.*” 


14.4 Processing 


In the previous section, the focus was on the cause of perceptual acts, rather than on 
the nature of the process itself. Processing of sensory information does not of itself 
entail activity in the strong sense, because that would be to confuse performing an 
operation and being the cause of that operation: the windmill grinds the grain, but 
that action is caused by the wind, not by the mill itself. Likewise, sense powers such 
as the internal sense faculties—e.g. the common sense—operate on the basis of 
received sensory information. In order for an internal representation of an external 
thing to come to exist, the species must be transmitted and received in the organ in 
a way that conforms to basic geometrical rules: 
for such representation it is necessary that pyramids are continually erected upon the eye, 


since for vision the arrangement of species or rays in the eye must be such that just as that 
which is seen is disposed outside, in like manner it is represented inside.** 


7 Questiones de anima 2.9, 281-82. 
8 Questiones de anima 2.9, 283-84. 


2°“Ft tunc sensus agit sensationem vel facit speciem factam vel causatam a sensibili esse sensatio- 
nem” (De anima 2.9, 189). 


0 De anima 2.8, 181. 
3! De anima 2.8, 183. 


» Silva 2014, 2017, 2018, 2019, 2020; Silva and Toivanen 2019. Both these aspects can be found 
in authors such as Henry of Ghent, Peter John Olivi, Durandus of St. Pourcain, Roger Marston, etc. 


3 Questiones super quatuor libros metereorum 13, 177. 
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Following the model of geometrical optics of the perspectivists, especially Alhacen 
in his De aspectibus, Oresme argues that visual perception is defined by a visual 
pyramid with the vertex in the center of the eye and the base terminating at the 
extremes of the surface of the visible object.** This guarantees that everything seen 
is seen within that pyramid in a way that bears a one to one representation of the 
external thing. In explaining this, Oresme also follows Roger Bacon’s version of the 
intromission theory of vision, that is, his doctrine of the multiplication of species. 
According to this theory, objects in the world issue species of their sensible proper- 
ties. These properties can be perceived either per se, or by accident. 

Largely inspired by Alhacen, Oresme argues for a distinction between those 
things that we perceive by external sense alone, its proper objects, like colour and 
light for sight, and those that require some form of reasoning (discursus), which are 
all other properties of objects, traditionally called the “common sensibles’. These 
features of things, like place, rest, motion, etc., are, according to Oresme, accidental 
sensibles in that they are not the object of one sense modality only, they are not 
perceived without reasoning, and the object does not issue forth species of them.** 
These properties are perceived accidentally because they are not perceived by means 
of their proper species.*° Instead, they are perceived together with the proper sensi- 
bles: when perceiving a white thing, we perceive its whiteness together with, rather 
than in isolation from, its shape, size, location, distance, etc.*’ 

Oresme is particularly aware that material objects may appear in ways that do not 
correspond to the way they are in the world. One of the reasons for this, that we have 
briefly considered already, is due to problems in the environmental conditions, for 
instance as when there is a red glass between us and a wall, leading us to perceive 
the wall as red. In this case, it is true that we perceive red; the error is that we judge 
the red to be where it is not.** Another cause of perceptual error is the productive 
nature of the internal senses, namely the faculty of imagination, directly or by means 
of the action of bodily humours. Oresme illustrates this with the case of a person 
who spins around: when she stops, the objects around her seem to continue to spin 
despite her remaining still. Something similar happens when one sees something as 
the result of being in an altered state, due to an excess of love or madness. Other 
cases are the result of faulty processing of information, like when one confuses the 


+4“omnis res, quantum ad longitudinem et latitudinem de qua nunc loquimur, videtur sub pyramide 


cuius basis est res visa et vertex est in oculo secundum aliquem angulum” (De anima 2.13, 217). 


5 Questiones de anima 2.11, 308-10. Oresme is aware and is explicit that this conception of sensi- 
bile per accidens is not that of Aristotle, but is found in Perspectivist treatises. See De anima 
2.12, 208. 

36“debet dici sensibles per accidens quod non potest cognosci nisi per discursum quia tale non 
immediate cognoscitur per suam speciem” (Questiones de anima 2.11, 310). 

37“dico quod non oportet quod figura agat in sensum sed <quod> color agit speciem figuratam vel 
album agit speciem albam representative et figuratam magnam” (Questiones de anima 2.14, 349). 
According to Alhacen, there are twenty such sensibles, which include the common sensibles from 
Aristotle. 


38 De anima 2.10, 195. 
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size of objects in the visual field by not including distance in the perceptual judg- 
ment. That is the case when different objects, such as a wolf and a forest, are seen 
under an equal angle and thus are incorrectly judged to be of the same size.*° 

What this reveals is that simple reception of sensible species in the sense organs 
cannot be enough for sensation, and furthermore that perception does not take place 
in the external but rather in the internal sense. In fact, 


the external sense does not cognize, but the internal [does so] by means of the external.*° 


Those two acts are truly inseparable (inseparabilia) because there is no operation of 
one without the act of the other.*! Oresme makes this claim even more compelling 
by noting that what is present to the external senses is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition in the process of producing a complex judgement about an external sen- 
sible object that is either true or false.” 

Oresme emphasizes the complex nature of sensitive cognition, meaning that it 
always has the form of a judgment such as x is y. But there are different levels of 
judgment. Oresme remarks that a perceptual judgment can have as its predicate a 
general form, as ‘something is coloured’, or a specific form, as ‘something is blue’, 
or an even more specific form, as ‘something is of such a hue of green’.** With the 
exception of the first kind, i.e. perception of a general form that Oresme also calls a 
‘confused’ (confuso) universal, the two determinate kinds of perceptual content— 
‘this is white’ and ‘this is of that shade of white’—require the activity of the reason- 
ing internal sense.’ About the first kind, which is mostly free from error, Oresme 
simply says that it is done without reasoning and by the external sense. This is 
slightly confusing because he has just denied that there can be perception by the 
external sense only. What he probably means is that this is the only kind of percep- 
tion whose content is fully determined by the received information. For all other 
cases, Oresme thinks that perceptual judgment is produced on the basis of informa- 
tion immediately accessible to—i.e. received in—the sense organ, in addition to 
information that is not immediately available in this way (“background knowledge,” 


* Questiones super quatuor libros metereorum 19.309-14, 254. 


40“sensus exterior non cognoscit sed interior mediante exteriori” (Questiones de anima 2.10, 288). 


41 De anima 2.10, 192. 


42 «6. 


visum est quoniam nulla sensacio est sine iudicio complexo vero aut falso” (Questiones de 
anima 2.10, 295). 


8 Questiones de anima 2.10, 289. It is interesting to note that Oresme is very precise when describ- 
ing the subject of that property as something (aliquid), rather than a thing of a given kind, like 
human being or animal. 

44°Ft istud iudicium non fit solo sensu exteriore, sed cum hoc concurrit sensus interior discursivus” 
(De anima 2.12, 207). Reasoning and discursivity here should not to be taken in the sense of what 
we could call ‘strong rationality’, that is to say the processing of information that uses conceptual 
resources, which are only available for beings that have the power of reason. Instead, reasoning 
and discursivity here mean the use of processes that resemble drawing consequences and infer- 
ences (or even associating) but do not depend on conceptual resources. We could call this ‘weak 
rationality’. The difference between weak and strong rationality does not apply only to the human- 
animal divide, but also to different levels of processing information in the human cognitive system. 
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as we would nowadays say). This requires supplementary work by the discriminative 
power (virtus distinctiva), which proceeds by association (per collacionem) and 
comparison (per comparacionem) of different sensible features,** both present to 
the senses and previously stored. This comparison allows the judgment not only that 
something is x but also that it is different from y.*° 

I propose to illustrate this with one example. I am looking at the ceiling of the 
Leonine room in the Vatican Library, where I am writing these words. There is an 
array of colours and geometrical figures, as well as a panel with three angels holding 
a book. I can focus on any of the figures at will, paying close attention to small 
details, like the drape covering one of the angels, or the background colour, in this 
case blue, etc. The question is whether what I consciously see is determined only by 
what there is in the ceiling present to my visual field. One answer is to say yes, 
because it is the fact that certain colours, shapes, etc. are present to me in the way 
they are—with the environmental conditions being unremarkable, such that there is 
illumination, my eyes are healthy, and the distance to the ceiling is appropriate— 
that I cannot fail to perceive the way I do. Oresme makes this point clear when he 
notes that 


vision judges colours to be there; therefore, they are truly there. The antecedent is apparent; 
and the consequence is valid, for otherwise vision would be deceived, which contradicts 
Aristotle [who] says in the second book of De anima that vision is not deceived, at least 
[not] in judging what is colour, although it would be deceived in judging what is white 
or black.” 


The sense modality of sight does not fail to perceive under optimal conditions its 
proper objects, colour and light (/umen in the air and /ux at the source), although it 
may fail to perceive accurately—i.e. to identify—the thing to which that sensible 
feature belongs: what thing that white (thing) is.** On the other hand, Oresme makes 
it clear that even in the case that one is deceived about the origin of the sound, it is 
still true that a sound is heard.*” 

But that is the minimal account of visual perception, that which has light and 
colour as its proper objects. In addition, when we perceive things like this ceiling 
that Iam currently looking at, what I see must be determined by what I am already 
acquainted with, so that I can report that “I see an angel with blue wings and blond 
curly hair, partially covered with a yellow drape.” I can do it only because I know, 
from previous experiences, what an angel is, what wings are, what the colour blue 
looks like, etc. So, it does make sense to argue, like Alhacen does and then Oresme, 


4 Questiones de anima 2.10, 290. 

46 De anima 2.12, 207. 

“7 Questiones super quatuor libros metereorum 20, 261. 

“SOresme argues for two important theses about the proper objects of sight, light and colour: first, 
that colour is not simply the effect of the action of light upon an opaque body, but the result of “the 
mutual interaction of primary qualities”; second, that both light and colour are seen. See Oresme, 
Questiones super quatuor libros metereorum 20, 262-70. 

“Nec valet si obicitur de tinitu aurium, quia in rei veritate est ibi quidam sonus, licet non [sit] talis 
qualis apparet aut tantus” (Questiones de anima 2.10, 292). 
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that the received sensory information is just part of the content of the visual experi- 
ence I am having. Perception conceived of as limited to what is made immediately 
present to us at a given time ignores other perceptual capacities that we possess, 
namely the capacity to recognize objects. Recognition is nothing but the capacity to 
identify a given object or property as something of which we have a prior experi- 
ence and thus to have access to that knowledge about the object in question. 
Recognition is a central feature of perspectivist optics, and there are many reasons 
why such an ability is an essential part of normal human perceptual processes. One 
of them is that the swiftness of perception is made faster, if we can apply what we 
know—and remember—to the incoming sensory information, without having to go 
again and again (upon any instance of encountering that object) through the process 
of apprehending its relevant properties. 

Grellard’s suggestion is precisely that, according to Oresme, our visual percep- 
tions include more than meets the eye (pun intended). What we see is not limited to 
the objects as they affect us, but memory and habit have a role to play in how we 
perceive the world. I certainly agree with him. One example of this extra-received 
information is the perception of distance, as distance between objects in the visual 
field is not one of the sensible properties that are available to us, at least from the 
immediate perspective of visual perception.*° Another is the perception of motion, 
on which Grellard focuses his attention. Oresme explicitly considers the perspectiv- 
ist model an improvement with respect to the Aristotelian one on the issue when he 
remarks: 


It seems hence that motion is perceived by sight, not by itself, but mediately and almost by 
accident, just as [stated] in the beginning of the third [book] of Perspective. And if it is said 
that Aristotle calls it a common sensible and per se sensible, <it must be said> that he spoke 
in a general and coarse-grained way.”! 


Oresme takes perception in general to be more accurate if that which is perceived is 
already known. For instance, in order to know whether something has moved, we 
need to know that it was first at rest and from this judge that it is no longer at rest 
but in motion. This cannot be the function of sight, which can, on its own, see x or 
y, but not their motion. That is why Oresme, when explaining the perception of 
motion, talks of the sensitive soul in terms of a receptive power that retains different 
past moments of the continuous motion of a thing and the power of discriminating 
between these moments and the present place of that thing, resulting in a judgment 


*°On the perception of distance in perspectivist optics, see Silva 2017: 56-58. 


5!“Patet ergo quod motus percipitur per visum, non tamen per se, sed mediante et quasi per acci- 
dens, sicut <patet> in principio tertii Perspective. Et si dicatur quod Aristoteles dicit quod est 
sensibile commune et sensibile per se, <dicendum> quod loquebatur in generali et grosse.” (Nicole 
Oresme, Physics, in Nicolaus Oresmes Kommentar zur Physik des Aristoteles, ed. S. Kirschner 
(Stuttgart: Steiner, 1997), 3.1, 296.) There is also a new edition by S. Caroti et al., Nicole Oresme, 
Questiones super Physicam (Books I-VI) (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 
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that the thing has moved.” For that “judging by means of sight” (iudicatur mediante 
visu), one needs the distinctive and judging power (virtus distinctiva et iudicativa).™ 

Furthermore, in the perception of quantity, one needs to possess and make use of 
a certain standard or yardstick to measure that quantity, which is akin to saying that 
I measure this wall as being four metres long—metre being my measure of choice. 
In that sense, one is more prone to err precisely because of the complex nature of 
this judgment, composing/dividing or comparing, as in the case of the illusion of 
perceiving that trees on the shore are moving from the perspective of one aboard a 
moving boat. We do not perceive motion if we look at those things that move with 
us; instead, to perceive motion we need to compare visible things and realize that 
they occupy different places at different times—but the time, just as the distance, 
must be moderate. In some cases, the perception is of what moves fast and thus 
requires just the discriminative power together with short-term memory, which is 
the work of phantasia. In other cases, still, memory properly has to play a role, like 
the case of the motion of the sun: as the movement takes so long that the species 
disappear from the common sense, memory (reminiscentia) must retain those spe- 
cies and reason must judge, on their basis, that the sun has moved. Finally, there 
are some long-term motions that are not properly called perception but knowledge 
of motion, like the motion of the heavens, which is performed by the intellect.°° This 
last kind of judgment is properly human, i.e. non potest percipi a brutis (cannot be 
perceived by brute animals). 


14.5 Conclusion 


From the examples just presented in the previous section and the analysis provided 
there and in Grellard’s chapter, it seems safe to conclude that for Oresme our per- 
ceptual experiences (of the specific kind, at least) are not, content-wise, fully deter- 
mined by the information we receive in the sense organs from external objects. That 
being the case, the causal process between object and perceiver is not sufficient on 
its own to explain how and what—of the things present to our perceptual field—we 


* De anima 2.15, 234. Grellard (p. 231, footnote 25) attributes a certain confusion to Oresme, but 
it seems to me that this apparent confusion can be explained away by considering perception—in 
a very Augustinian fashion—from the point of the soul, rather than from the point of view of pow- 
ers. Perceptual powers are functions of one subject, which is the sensitive soul. The soul receives 
and retains by one power and discriminates and judges by another. 


%3“Et talia precise non cognoscuntur a sensu exteriori, sed cum adiuntorio virtute distinctive, quam 
Aristoteles vocat sensum communem, et etiam patet in Perspectiva” (Nicole Oresme, Physics 
3.1, 294). 

4 De anima 2.15, 232-33. 

Nicole Oresme, Physics 3.1, 302-3. On the different degrees of certitude attainable by these 
modes of cognition, see Celeyrette 2007. 

% De anima 2.15, 235-36. 
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actually perceive. In order to explain it, we need to introduce the way we attend to 
these objects, as we have examined above, and also the way we process sensory 
information. On this latter aspect, it is worthwhile to point out again two significant 
features in Oresme’s account, which he explicitly associates with Alhacen: the first 
is that the more general something is, the more immediate its perception is—the 
levels of specification of the content of perceptual acts are progressive and increas- 
ingly time-consuming; this is so because specification (or determination) requires 
more reasoning than the confused universal. The second feature is that these modes 
of apprehension and specification by ‘reasoning’ are common to all beings capable 
of perception.’ What this ultimately means is that the discriminative power, which 
performs these higher order perceptual processes, is not of a rational kind, as it is 
found throughout the animal kind. Together, these two aspects show that Oresme’s 
model brings together elements from the Augustinian and the perspectivist theories 
of perception and that his is a strong active-perception theory. 
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